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Dear is the morning gale of spring, 
And dear the autamnal eve ; 

Bnt few delights can sammer bring 
Tlie Poet's crown to weave. 

Christian Year. 
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And Maideiu call them Love in Idleness. 

Midsummer Night'i Dream, 



CHAPTEE I. 

There are none of £ngland*s daagfaterg tbat bear a proader presence. 

And a kingly blood sends glanccs up, her prtncely eye to tronble, 
And the ghadow of a monarch's crown ia aoflened in her hair. 

E1.1ZABETH Barrett Brownikg. 

The sun shone slanting over a spacious park, the undu- 
lating ground here tumiug a broad lawn towards the beams 
that silvered every blade of grass ; there , curving away in 
bankß of velvet green, shadowed by the trees; gnarled old 
thoms In th^ holiday suit whence they take their name, 
giant's nosegays of horse chestnuts, mighty elms and stal- 
wart oaks, singly or in groups, the aristocracy of the place ; 
while in the background rose wooded coverts , where every 
tint of early green blended in rieh masses of varied foliage. 

An avenue, nearly half a mile in length, consisted of a 

quadruple ränge of splendid lime trees of uniform growth, 

the side arcades vaulted over by the meeting branches, and 

the central road, where the same lights and shadows were 
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again and again repeated, conducting the eye in diminishing 
perspective to a mansion on a broad basc of stonc stcfts. 
Herds of cattle, horses, and deer, gave animation to t'^e 
ßcene, and near the avenue were aparty of villagc cliildren 
running about gathering cowslips , or seatcd on the grt>8s, 
devouring substantial plum buns. 

Under a lordly elm sat a maiden of about nineteen years ; 
at her fcet aSkye terrier, like a Walking door-mat, with a 
fierce and droU countenance,' and by her side a girl and boy, 
the one sickly and poorly clad, the other with bright in- 
quiring eyes, striving to compensate for the want of other 
faculties. She was teaching them to form that delight of 
childhood, a cowslip ball, the other children supplying her 
with handfuls of the gold-coated flowers, and returning a 
pull of the forelock or a bobbed curtsey toher smilingthanks. 

Her dress was of a piain brown-holland looking material, 
the bonnet she had thrown off was of the coarsest straw, but 
her whole air declared her the daughter of that lordly 
house ; and had gold and rubies been laid before her instead 
of cowslips with fairy favours, they would well have become 
her princely port, long neck, and stately head, crowned 
with a braid of her profuse black hair. That regal look was 
more remarkable in her than beauty; her brow was too 
high, her features not quite regulär, her complexion of 
gypsy darkness, but with a glow of colour, and her eyes very 
large, black, and deeply set, naturally grave in expression, 
but just now beaming and dancing in accordance with the 
encouraging smiles on her fresh healthy red lips, as her 
hands, very soft and delicate, though of large and streng 
make, completed the ball, threw it in the little boy's face, 
and laughed to see his ecstasy over the delicious prize; 
teaching him to play with it, tossing it backwards and for- 
wards, shaking him into animation, and ever and anon 
chasing hef little dog to extract it from between his teeth. 

Suddenly she became aware of the presence of a spec- 
tator, and instantly assuming her bonnet, and drawing up 
her tall figure, she exclaimed, in a tone of welcome: 
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"Oh, Mr. Wingfield, you are come to see otir cowslip 
feast." 

" There seems to be great enjoyment," replied the young 
curate, looking, however, somewhat pre-occupied. 

"Look at CJiarlie Layton," said ehe, pointing to the 
dumb boy. "That ball is perfect felicity, he had rather 
not play with it, the delight is mere possession.'* She was 
turning to the boy again, whcn Mr. Wingfield said, not 
"without hesitation — " You have not heard when to expect 
your party from Madeira?" 

" You know we cannot hear again. They were to sail by 
the next packet, and it is uncertain how soon they may 
arrive." 

"And — and — your brother Arthur. Do you know when 
he comeshome?" 

"He promised to come this spring, but I fancyCaptain 
Fitzhugh has inveigled him somewhere to fish. He never 
writes, so he may come any day. But what — is anything the 
matter?" 

"I have a letter here that—which— in Lord Martindale's 
absence, I thougbt it might be better — you might prefer my 
Coming direct to you. I cannot but think you should be 
aware " — stammered Mr. Wingfield. 

"Well," — she said, haughtily. 

"Here is a letter from my cousin, who has a curacy in the 
Lake country. Your brother is at Wrangerton, the next 
town." 

"Arthur is well? " cried she, starting. 

"Yes, yes, you need not be alarmed, but I am afraid 
there is some entanglement. There are some Miss Mosses — ." 

"Oh, it is that kind of thing!" said she, in au altered 
tone, her cheeks glowing; "it is very silly of him to get 
himself talked about ; but of course it is all nothing." 

"I wish I could think so," said Mr. Wingfield; "but in- 
deed, Miss Martindale," for she was returning to the chil- 
dren, "I am afraid it is a serious matter. The father is a 
designing person." 

1* 
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''ArthoT will not be taken in," was her first calm answer ; 
but perceiving the curate unconvinced, though unwillingto 
contradict, she added, "But what is the story?" 

Mr. Wingfield produced the letter, and read; "Fan- 
Bhawe, the curate of Wrangerton, has just been with me, 
telling me his rector is in much dlfficuity and perplezity 
about a son of your parishioner, Lord Martindale. He came 
to Wrangerton with another guardsman for the sake of the 
fishihg, and has been drawn into an engagement with one 
of the daughters of old Moss, who manages the StErme pro- 
pertj. I know nothing against the young ladies, indeed 
Fanshawe speaks highly of them; but the father is a dis- ^ 
reputable sort of attomey, who has taken advantage of Lord 
St Erme's absence and neglect to make a prey of the estate. 
The marriage is to take place immediately, and poor Mr. 
Jones is in much distress at the dread of being asked to per- 
form .the ceremony, without the consent of the young man's 
family." 

"He cannot do it," exclaimed the young lady; "you had 
better write and teil him so." 

"I am afraid," said Mr. Wingfield, diffidently, "I am 
afraid he has no power to refuse." 

" Not in such a case as this? It is his duty to put a stop 
to it" 

"AU that is in his power he will do, no doubt, by reason- 
ing and remonstrance ; but you must remember that your 
brother is of age , and if the young lady's parents consent, 
Mr. Jones has no choice." 

" I cou|d not have believed it ! However, it will not come 
to that: it is only the old rector's fancy. To make every- 
thing secure I will write to my brother, and we shall soon see 
himhere." 

" There is still an hour before post-time," said Mr. Wing- 
field; " shall I send the children home?" 

"No, poor little things, let them finish their game. Thank 
you for Coming to me. My aunt will , I hope y hear nothing 
ofit. Good evening." 
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Calling an eider girl , sfae gave somedirections; and Mr. 
Wingfield watched her Walking down the avenue with a 
light-footed but decided and characteristie tread, expressing. 
in every step , " Where I am going , there I will go , and no- 
thing shall stop me." 

"Nonsense!" shesaidto herseif; "Arthur cannot be so 
lost to the sense of everything becoming. Such pain cannot 
be in störe for me! Anything eise I could bear;^but this 
must not, cannot, shall not be. Arthur is all I have ; I cannot 
spare him ; and to see him shipwrecked on a low-bred de- 
signing creature would be too much misery. Impossible — 
so clear-headed as heis, sofastidious aboutwomen! And 
yet this letter spoke decidedly. People talk of love ! and 
Arthur is so easy, he would let himself be drawn on rather 
than make a disturbance. He might be ensnared with his 
eyes open,because he disliked the trouble of breaking loose, 
and so would not think of the consequence. Nothing could 
save him so well as s6me one going to him. He can read a 
letter or not as he chooses. Oh , if papa were at home — oh, 
if Mr. Wingfield were but Percy Fotheringham — he who 
fears no man , and can manage any one ! Oh! if I could go 
xnyseif ; he heeds me when he heeds no one eise. Shall I go ? 
Why not? It would save him ; it would be the only effectual 
way. Let me see. I would take Simmonds and Pauline. 
Butthen, I must explain to my aunt. Stuff! there arereal 
interests at stake! Suppose this is exaggeration — why, 
then , I should be ridiculous , and Arthur would never forget 
it. Besides , I believe I cannot get there in one day — cer- 
tainly not retum the same. I must give way to conventio- 
nalities, and be a helpless young lady." 

She reached the house, and quickly dashed off her 
letter: — 

" Mt de ab Abthue, — I hope and trust this letter may be 
quite uncalled for, though 1 feel it my duty tö write it. I 
used to have some influence with you, and I should think that 
anything that reminded you of home would make you pause. 
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^' Report has of course outrnn thc tnith. It is imposBiblo 
you should be on the brink of marriagc without letting us 
know — as mach so, I should trust, as your seriously con- 
templating an engagement with onc beneath your noticc. I 
dare say you find it very pleasant to amuse yourself ; but 
consider, before you allow yourself to form an attachment 
— I will not say before becoming a victim to sordid specula- 
tion. YbvL know what poor John has gone through , though 
there was no inferiority there. Think what you would have 
to bear for the sake, perhaps, of a pretty face, but of a 
person incapable of being a companion or comfort, and 
whom you would be ashamed to see beside your own family. 
Or, supposing your own affections untouched, what right 
have you to trifle with the feelings of a poor girl , and rais« 
expectations you cannot and ought not to fulfil? You are 
too kind, when once you reflect, to inflict such pain, you, 
who cannot help being loved. Come away while it is time ; 
come home, and have the mcrit of self-sacrifice. If your 
fancy is stnitten, it will recover in its proper spherc. If it 
costs you pain, you know to whom you have always hitherto 
turned in your vexations. Dear Arthur, do not ruin your- 
self; only come back to me. Write at once ; I cannot bear 
the suspense. 

"Your most affectionate sister, 

" Theodora A. Martindale." 

Shc madc two copies of this letter; one she directed to 
"The Hon. Arthur Martindalc, Grenadier Guards, Win- 
chester;'* theother, "Post-officc, Wrangerton." Inrather 
more than a week she was answered: — 

"My dear Theodora, — You judged rightly that I am no 
man to trifle, or to raise expectations which 1 did not mean 
to fulfil. My wife and I are at Matlock for a few days before 
joining at Winchester. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

"Arthur N. Martindalb." 
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CHAPTER n. 

Sho*8 1cs8 of a bricic tban a bairn, 
Shc'a ta'cn liko a coIt froni thc hoather, 
With scnso and discrction to Icaru. 

A chic] maun bc paticnt and steady 
That yokcs wltü a matc In her tcons. 

Woo*d and Married and A\ 

JOAMMA BAii.z.xa. 

A OENTLKMAN stood waiting at thc door of a houso not far 
from the Winchestet barracks. 

"Ismy brothcr athomc, James?" asthe servantgavea 
Start of snrprise and recognition. 

"No, Sir; he is not in the house, butMrs. — ; will you 
walk in? I hope I see you better, Sir." 

** Mach bettcr , thank you. Did you say Mrs. Martindale 
wasathome? 

"Ycs, Sir, Mr. Arthur will soon be here. Won't you 
walk in?" 

"Is shc in the drawing-room?" 

"No, I do not think so, Sir. Shc went upstairs when 
she came in." 

"Very well. 1*11 send up my card," said he, entering, 
and tho man as he took it, said, with cmphasis, and a 
pleading look, "She is a very nice younglady, Sir," then 
opened a room door. 

He suddenly announced, "Mr. Martindale," and that 
gentleman unexpectedly found himself in the presence of a 
young girl, who rose in such confusion that hc could not 
look at her as he shook her by the band , saying, " Is Arthur 
nearhomc?" 

"Yes — no — yes; at least, hc 11 come soon," was the 
reply , as if she hardly knew what her words were. 

"Wcre you going out?" hc asked, seeing a bonnet on 
the sofa. 

"No, thank you; — at least I mean, I 'm just come in. 
He went to speak to some onc, and I came to finish my 
Ictter. Ho 'U soon come," said shc, with tho rapid 111- 
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assured manner of a school-girl receiting her mamma's yisi- 
tora. 

"Don't let me interrupt you," said he, taking up a book. 

"0 no^ no, thank you," cried she, in a tremor lestshe 
should have been uncivil. "I didn*t mean — I 've plenty of 
time. 'T is only to my home , and they have had one by th^ 
early post." 

He smiled, saying, "You are a good correspondent." 

"Oh! I must write. Annette and I were never apart 
before." 

"Yoursister?" 

"Yes, only a year older. We always did everything 
together." 

He ventured to look up, and saw a bright dew on a soft, 
shady pair of dark eyes, a sweet quivering smile ona very 
pretty mouth , and a glow of pure bright deep pink on a most 
delicately fair skin, contrasted with braids of dark brown 
hair. She was rather above the ordinary height, slender, 
and graceful, and the childish beauty of the form of face 
and features , surprised him ; but to his mind the chief grace 
was the shy, sweet tenderness, happy and bright, but 
tremulous with the recent pain of the parting from home. 
With a kindly impulse, he said, "You must teil me your 
name , Arthur has not mentioned it." 

"Violet;" and as he did not appear at once to catch its 
unusual souud, she repeated, ," Violet Helen ; we most of us 
have Strange names." 

"Violet Helen," he repeated, with an intonation as if 
Struck, not unpleasingly, by the second name. "Well, 
that is the case in our family. My sister has an uncommon 
name." 

"Theodora," said Violet, pausing, as if too timid to 
inquire further. 

"Have you only this one sister?" he said. 

"Siz, and one brother,"^ said she, in a tone of exulting 
fondness. 

A Short silence, and then the joyful exclamation, "There 
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heis!" and ehe sprang to the door, leaving itopen, ashei 
fresh young voice announced , füll of gratulation, " Here *b 
your brother." 

Giuleless and nnconscious of evil, poor child! thought 
the brother ; but I wonder how Arthur likes the news. 

Arthur entered , a fine-lpoking young man , of three-and- 
twenty, dark, bright complexioned, tall, and robust. He 
showed not the least consciousness of having offended , and 
bis bride smiled freely as if at rest frpm all embarrassment 
now that she had her protector. 

"Well, John," washisgreeting, warmly spoken, "You 
here ? You look better. How is the cough ? " 

"Better, thankyou." 

"I see I need not introduce you," said Arthur, laying 
his band on the arm of bis blushing Yiolet, who shrank up to 
him as he gave a short laugh; , "Have you been here long?" 

" Only ab out five minutes." 
. " And you are come to stay ? " 

"Thauk you, if you can take me in for a day or 
two." 

"That we can. There is a tolerable spare room, and 
James will find a place for Brown. I am glad to see you 
looking 80 much better. Have you got rid of the pain in your 
side?" 

* * Entirely , thank y ou , f or the last f e w weeks." 

"How is my mother?" 

" Very well. She enjoyed the Yoyage extremely.*' 

" She won't concoct another Tour ? " 

"I don't think so ," said John, gravely. 

"There has säc," indicating bis wife, "been thinkin]^it 
her duty tp read the old Italian one, which I never opened in 
my life. I declare it would take a dictionary to understand 
a page. She is scared at the variety of tongues , and feels as 
if she was in Babel." 

John was thinking that if he did not know this rattling 
talk to be a form of embarrassment, he should take it for ef- 
frontery. 
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''Sliall I go and scc about tlio room?" half-wLispcred 
Violet. 

" Ycs , do ; " and he opcncd thc door for her, cxclaiming, 
almost before she was fairly gone, ^^Thcre! you want no 
more explanation." 

'* She is Yery lovely ! " said John , in a tone füll of cordial 
admiration. 

"Isn't she?" continued Arthur, triumphantly. "Such 
an out of the way style ; — the dark eycs and hair, with that 
exquisite complexion, ivory fairness, — the form of her face 
the perfect oval ! — what you so seldom sce — and hei: figure, 
just the right height, tall and taper! I don't belicve she 
could be awkward if she was to try. She '11 beat every crea- 
turo hoUow, cspecially in a few years' time whcn she 's a 
little more formed." 

*' She is very young? " 

"Sixteen on our wcdding-day. That 's the beauty of it. 
If she had bcen a day older it would have been a different 
thing. Not that they could have spoilt her, — she is a 
thoroughbred by nature, and no mistake." 

"How did your acquaintance begin?" 

"Thisway," said Arthur, leaning back, andtwirlinga 
chair on onc of its legs for a pivot. "Fitzhugh would havo 
me come down for a fortnight's fishing to Wrangerton. 
There's but one inn there fit to put a dog to sleep in, and 
when we got there we found the house turned out of window 
for a ball, all the partitions down on the first floor , and wo 
driven into holes to be regaled with distant fiddic-squeak. 
So Fitzhugh's Irish blood was up for a dancc, and I thought 
I might as well give in to it, for the floor shook so that thcro 
was no taking a cigar in peace. So you sce the stars ordaincd 
it, and it is of no use making a row about one's destiny," 
concluded Arthur, in a sleepy voice, ceasing to spin the 
chair. 

" That was your first introduction?" 

"Ay. After that, one was mccting thc Mosses for cver; 
indecd, we had to call on the old fcUow to get leave for fish- 
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ing in that water of Lord SL £rmc*8. He has a vcry prctty 
sort of Utile place out of tbe town closc to thc park, and — 
and somehow the weather was too briglif for any sport, and 
the strcam Icd by their gardcn." 

"Iperceive," said John. 

"Well, I saw I was in for it, and had notlüng for 
it bat to go througli with it. Anything for a quiet 
life." 

" A new mode of securing it," said John, indignant at» 
bis nonchalance. 

"There you don't display your wonted sagacity," rc- 
turned Arthur coolly. "You little know what I havegone 
through on your account. If you had been sound-winded, 
you would have saved me no cnd of pcrsecution." 

" You have not ävoided Bpeculatlon as it is ," John could 
not help saying. 

" I beg to observe that you are mistaken. Old Moss is as 
cunning a fox as evcr lived ; but I saw his game, and wlthout 
my own good-will he might have whistied for me. I saw 
what he was up to , and let him know it, but as I was always 
determined that whenl married itshould bc toplease myself, 
not my aunt, I let things take their course and savcd the row 
at home." 

"I am sure she knew nothing of this." 

"She? Bless you, poor child. She is as innocentasa 
lamb , and only thinks me all the heroes in the world." 

" She did not know my father was ignorant of it?" 

"Not she. She does not know it to this day." John 
sat thinking; Arthur twirled the chair, then said, "That 
is thc fach I suppose my aunt had a nice story for you." 

"It agreed in the main with yours." 

"I was unlucky," said Arthur, "I meant to have brought 
her home before my aunt and Theodora had any news of it. 
I could have got round them that way , but somehow Theo- 
dora got scent of it, and wrote me a furious letter, füll of 
denunciation — two of them — they hunted me everywhere, , 
80 1 saw it was no use going there." 
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'^She is much hurt at your letter. I can see that ehe is, 
though she tries to hide her feelings. She was looking quite 
pale when we came home , and I can hardly bear to see the 
struggle to look composed when you are mentioned." 

This evidently produced some compunction , but Arthur 
tried to getrid of it. ^^I am sure there was nothing to take 
toheartinit — was there, John?" 

'^ I don't know. She had bumt it without letting any one 
seeit; and it was only through my aunt that we learnt that 
she had received it." 

"Well! her temper is up, and I am sorry for it," said 
Arthur. "I forget what I said. I dare say it was no more 
than she deserved. I got one of these remonstrances o f hers 
at Wrangerton, on the day before, and another followed 
me a couple of days after to Matlock, so I could not have 
that going on for ever, and wrote off to put a stop to it. But 
what does his lordship say?" 

"Do you wish him to forgive or not?" said his brother, 
nearly out of patience. 

"Of course — I knew he would; he can't leaveus with 
nothing to live on. There *s nothing to be done but to go 
through the forma , and I am quite ready. Come, what^s the 
use of looking intensely disgusted? Now you have seen her, 
you don't expect me to profess that I am very sorry, and 
* will never do so no more.' " 

*• I say nothing against her, but the way of doing it." 

"So much trouble saved. Besides, I teil you I am 
ready to make whatever apology my father likes for a preli- 
minary." 

His brother looked vexed, and dropped the conversa- 
tion , waiting to see more of the bride before he should form 
an opinion. 

It was seeing rather than hearing, for she was in much 
awe of him, blushed more than she spoke, and seemed taken 
up by the fear of doing something inappropriate, con- 
stantly turning wistful, inquiring looks towards her hus- 
band, to seek encouragement or direction, but itwasabe- 
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Coming confusion, and by no means lessened the favourable 
Impression. 

The nezt moming Arthur was engaged , and left her to 
be the guide to the cathedral, whereat she looked ^hy and 
frightened, but Mr. Martindale set himself to re-assure her, 
and the polished gentleness of his manner soon succeeded. 

They stood on the hill, overlooking the town and the vale 
of Itchen , winding away tili lost between the green downs 
that arose behind their crested neighbour, St. Catherine's 
Hill , and in the Valley beneath reposed the gray Cathedrars 
lengthened nave and square tower, its lesser likeness, St 
Gross , and the pinnacles of the College tower. 

** A very pretty view," said Mr. Martindale. 

"The old buildings are very fine, but it is not like our 
own hüls." 

"No , it is hard on Hampshire downs to compare them to 
Cumberland mountains." 

"But it is so sunny and beautiful," said the bright young 
bride. '^ See the sunshine on the green meadows , and the 
hay-making. Oh I I shall always love it." John heard a 
great deal of happiness in those wotds. "I never saw a ca- 
thedral before," she added. 

" Have you been over this one ?" 

" Yes , but it will be such a treat to go again. One can't 
take a quarter of it in at once." 

"No, it takes half a lifetime to leam a cathedral pro- 
perly." 

"It is a wonderful thing," she said, with the same serious 
face; then changing her tone to one of eagemess, "I want 
to find Blshop Fox's tomb, for he was a north-country 
bishop." 

John smiled. " You are perfect in the cathedral history.*' 

" I bought a little book about it." 

Her knowledge was, he found, in a girlish state of keen 
interest, and not deficient, but what pleased him best was 
that as they entered and stood at the west door,looking down 
the whole magnificent length bf nave, choir, and chapel, th^ 
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embowercd roof high abov«,8U8tained on massive pillars, sbe 
uttered a lowmurmurof **bcautifal!"aiidthere was ahcartfelt 
expression of awc and reverence on her face, a look as of 
rapt thought, chascd away in a momcnt by bis eye, and 
giving place to quiet pcnsivenei^s. After the service, they 
went over the building, but though eager for information, 
the gravity did not leave her, nor dld she speak at onee when 
they emerged into the Close. 

"It is very impressivc," said John. 

'*I suppose you havc seen a grcat many cathedrals?" 

"Yes, manyforeignones, and a few English." 

*^I wonder whether seeing many makes one feel the same 
as seeing one." 

"How do you mean?" 

*^ I do not think I could ever care for another like this 
one." 

"Asyourfirst?" 

" Yes. It has made me understand better what books say 
about churches , and their being like — " 
"Like?" 

She changed her sentence. "It makes one think,andwant 
tobegopd." 

"Itis what all truly beautifol things should do," said 
John. 

"Oh! I am glad you say so," exclaimed Violet "It is 
like what Annette and I have wondered about -7- 1 mean why 
fine statues or pictures, or anything ofthat kind, should 
makc one feel half sad and half thoughtful when one looks at 
them long." 

"Perhaps because it is a straining after the only true 
beauty." 

" 1 must teil Annette that. It was she that said it was so," 
said Violet; "and we wondered Greek statues gave one that 
feel , but I see it must be the reason." 

"What statues have you seen?" 

" Those at Wrangerton Housc. Lord St. Erme is always 
sending cases home, and it is such a festival day to go up 
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and sec tbcm unpackcd, and Caroline and Annette go and 
takc drawings, and I likc to wander about tlierooms, and 
look at everything," said Violet, growing talkative on the 
thcme of home. *^There is onc picture I like above all, but 
that is a sacred subject, so no wonder it shoald have that 
f eeling in it." 

"Whatisit?" 

"It is a Madonna," she said, lowering her voice. "A 
Btiff old-fashioned one, in beautiful bright clear colouring. 
The Child is reaching out to embrace a iittle cross, and bis 
Motlier holds bim towards it with such a sad but such a holy 
face , as if she f oreboded all , and was ready to bear it." 

"Ah! thatGhirlandajo?" 

"That is the name!" cried Violet, enchanted. "HaTO 
youseenit?" 

"I saw Lord St. Erme buy it." 

" Do you know Lord St. Erme?" said Violet, rather awe* 
Struck. 

" I used to meet him in Italy." 

" We wish so much that he would come home. We do so 
want to see a poet" 

John smiled. " Is he never at home ? " 

"0, no; he faas never been at Wrangerton since bis 
father died, twelveyears ago. He does not like the place, 
80 he only comes to London Vhen he is in England, and papa 
goes up to meet him on business; but he is too poetical to 
attend to it." 

"I should guess that." 

"I have donewrong," said Violet, checking herseif , "I 
should not have said that. Mamma told us we ought never 
to chatter about bis concems. Willyou,please,not remember 
that I said it?" 

"As far as the outer world is concemed, I certainly will 
not," said John,kindly. "You cannot too early leam discre- 
tion. So that picture is at Wrangerton? " 

"I am so glad you liked it." 

"I liked it well enough to wish for a few spare hundreds. 
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but it seems to have afforded no more pleasure to him than it 
has giyen to me. I am glad it is gone where there is some one 
who can appreciate it." 

^^Oh," said Violet, "Matilda knows all aboat the best 
pictures. We don't appreciate , you know , we only like.'* 

" And y our cliief liking is f or that one ? " 

"It is more than liking," said Violet; "I could call it 
loving. It is almost the same to me as Helvellyn. Annette 
and I went to the house fot one more look , my last evening 
at home. I must teil her that you have seen it!" and the 
springing steps grew so rapid ,^ that her companion had to 
say , " Don't let me detain you, I am obliged to go gently up 
hill." She checked her steps, abashed, and presently, wiüi 
a shy but very pretty action, held out her arm, saying 
timidly, "Wouldithelpyou to lean on me? I ought not to 
have brought you this steep way. Matilda says I skurry like 
a school-girl." 

He sawitwould console her to let her think herseif of Ser- 
vice, and accepted the slender prop for the few steps that 
remained. He then went upstairs to write letters, but finding 
no ink, came to the drawing-room to ask her for some. She 
had only her own ink-stand, which was supplying her letter 
to Annette , and he sat down at the opposite side of the table 
to share it. Her pen went much faster than bis. " Clifton 
Terrace , Winchester," and "My dear father — I came here 
yesterday , and was most agreeably surprised," was all that 
he had indited,when he pausedto weighwhat was bis real view 
of the merits of the case, and ponder whether bis present 
feeling was sober judgment, or the novelty of the bewitching 
prettiness of this innocent and gracious creature. There he 
rested, musing, while from her pen flowed a description of 
her walk and of Mr. Martindale's brother. "If they are all 
like him, I shall be perfectly happy ," she wrote. "I never 
saw any one so kind and considerate, and so gentle; only 
now and then he frightens me, with his politeness, or per- 
haps polish is the right word ; it makes me feel myself rüde 
and uncourteous and awkward. You said nothing gave you 
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BO much the notion of high-breeding asMr.Martindale*8 ease, 
especiall^ whea he pretended to be rough and talk slang, it 
was like playing at it. No\r, bis brother has the same, 
without the funny roughness, but the greatest gentleness, 
and a good deal of quiet sadness. I suppose it is from his 
health, though he is much better now; he still coughs, and 
he moves slowly and leans languidly, as if he was not strong. 
He is not so tall as bis brother, and much slighter in make, 
and fairer complexioned , with gray eyes and brown hair, 
and he looks sallow and wom and thin, with such white long 
hands." 

Here raising her eyes to verify her description, she 
encountered those of its subject, evidently taking a survey 
of her for the same purpose. He smiled, and she was thereby 
encouraged to break into a laugh, so girlish and light- 
hearted, so unconscious how much depended on his report, 
that he could not but feel compassionate. 

Alarmed at thegraverlook, she crimsoned , exclalming, 
**0h! Ibegyourpardon! It was very rüde." 

"No, no," Said John; "it was absurd!" and vexed at 
having checked her gladsomeness , he added , " It is I rather 
who should ask your pardon , for looks that will not make a 
cheerful figure in your description." 

"Oh, no," cried Violet; "mamma told me never to say 
anything against any of Mr. Martindale's relations. What 
have I Said? " — as he could not help laughing— " Something 
I could not have meant." 

"Don*t distress yourself, pray," said John, not at all 
in a banterihg tone. "I knowwhat you meant; and it was 
very wise advice, such as you will be very glad to have 
foUowed." 

With a renewed blush, aningenuouslook, and a hesitating 
effort, she said, "/ndced, I have been telling them how very 
kind you are. Mamma will be so pleased to hear it." 

**She must have been very sorry topart with you," said 
he , looking at the fair girl sen,t so early hito the world.j ^ 

" Oh , yes ! " and the tears started to the black eyelashes, 

Heartsease. ^. 2 
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thongh a smile came at the same time ; ^^ she said I should be 
such a giddy young housekeeper, and she would have liked 
a little more notice." 

*'It was not yery long?" said John, anxious to lead her 
to give him Information; and she was too yonng and happy 
not to be confidential, thongh she looked down and glowed 
as she answered , " Six weeks." 

"And youmetatthe ball?" 

" Yes , it was very curious ; " and with deepening blushes 
she went on, the smile of happiness on her lips, and her eyes 
cast down. "Annette was to go for the first time, and sh^e 
would not go with out me. Mamma did not like it , for I was 
not sixteen then; but uncle Christopher came, and said I 
should , because I was his pet. But I can never think it was 
such a short time ; it seems a whole age ago." 

"It must," said John, with a look of interest that made 
her continue. 

" It was very odd how it all happened. Annette and I had 
no one to dance with, and were wondering who those two 
gentlemen were. Captain Fitzhugh was dancing with Miss 
Evelyn, and he — Mr. Martindale — was leaning against the 
wall, lookingon." 

"I know exactly — with his arms crossed so — " 

"Yes, just so," said Violet, smiling; "and presently 
Grace Bennet came and told Matilda who they were ; and 
while I was listening, oh, I was so surprised, for there vas 
Albert, my brother, making me look round. Mr. Martindale 
had asked to be introduced to us, and he asked me to dance. 
I don*t believe I answered right, for I thought he meant 
Matilda. But," said she, breaking off, "how I am chattering 
and hindering you ! " and she coloured and looked down. 

"Not at all," said John; "there is nothing Iwish more 
to hear , or that concems me more nearly. Anything you 
like to teil." 

"I am afraid it is silly ," half-whispered Violet to herseif; 
but the recoUection was too pleasant not to be easily drawn 
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out; and at her age the transition is short from shyness to 
confidence. 

**Not at all silly," said John. " You know I must wish 
to hear how I gained a sister." Then, as the strangeness 
of imagining that this grave , high-bred , more than thirty- 
years-old gentleman, could possibly call her by such a name, 
set her smiling and blushing in confusion , he wiled on her 
Communications by saying, "Well, that e venin g you daneed 
with Arthur." 

" Three times. It was a wonderful evening. Annette and 
I said, when we went to bed, we had seen enough to think of 
for weeks. We did not know how much more was going to 
happen." 

"No, I suppose not." 

"I thought much of it when he bowed to me. I little 
fancied — but there was another odd coincidence — wasn*t 
it? In general I never go into the drawing-room to Company, 
because there are three older; but the day they came tö 
speak to papa about the fishing, mamma and all the eider 
ones were out of the way, except Matilda. I was doing my 
Homan history with her, when papa came in and said, we 
must both come into the drawing-room." 

"You saw more of him from that time?" 

" yes ; he dined with us. It was the first time I ever 

dined with a party, and he talked so muclxto me, that Albert 

began to laugh at me ; but Albert always laughs. I did not 

.care tili — tili — that day when he walked with us in the park, 

Coming home from fishing." 

Her voice died away, and her face burnt as she looked 
down ; but a few words of interest led her on. 

"When I told mamma, she said most likely he thought 
me a little girl who didn't signify; but I did not think he 
could, fori am the tallest of them all, and every one says 
I look as if l was seventeen, at least. And then she told me 
grand gentlemen and officers didn't care what nonsense they 
talked. You know she didn't know him so well then," said 
Violet, looking up pleadingly. 

2* 
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" 8he was very prudent" 

'^She could not know he did notdeserve it," eaid tfae 
yonng bride, ready to resent it for her husband, since bis 
brotherdid not, then again excusing her mother. ^'It was 
all her care for me , dcar mamma 1 She told me not to think 
about it ; bat I could not help it ! Indeed I could not ! " 

" No, indeed," and painful recolleetions of bis own pressed 
on him, but he cojald not help being glad this tender young 
heart was not left to pine under disappointment *^How long 
ago was this?" 

" That was six weeks ago — a month before our wedding- 
day," Said she, blushingly. ^'I did wishit could ha vebeen 
longer. I wanted to learn how to keep house , and I never 
could, for he was always coming to taJke me to walk in the 
park. And it all happened so fast, I had no time to under- 
stand it, nor to talk to mamma and Matilda. And then 
mamma cried so much ! I don't feel to understand it now • 
but soon perhaps I shall have more quiet time. I should like 
to have waited tili Lord Martindale came home,but they said 
that could not be, because his leave of absence would be 
over. I did wish very much though that Miss Martindale 
could have left her aunt to come to our wedding." 

John found reply so difficultj that he was glad to be 
interrupted by Arthur's return. He soon after set out to 
call upon Captain Fitzhugh, who had been at Wrangerton 
with Arthur. 

From him more of the circumstances were gatheted. 
Mr.Moss was the person universally given up to reprobation. 
"A thorough schemer," said the Irish captain. As to the 
Miss Mosses, they were lady-like girls, most of them pretty, 
and everywhere well spoken of. In fact, John suspected he 
had had a little flirtation on his own account with some of 
them, though he took credit to himself for having warned his 
friend to be careful. He ended with a warm-hearted speech, 
by no means displeasing to John, hoping he would make the 
best of it with Lord Martindale, for after all, she was as pretty 
a creature as could be seen, one that any man might be proud 
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of for a danghter-in-law ; and to bis mind it was better tban 
leaving the poor girl to break her heart after bim wben it bad 
gone so far. 

Arthur bimself was in a more rational mood that evening. 
He hlid at first tried to bide bis embarrassment by bravado ; 
but he now changed bis tone , and as soon as Violet bad left 
the dining-room , began by an abrupt inquiry , " Wbat would 
youbavemedo?" 

" Why don't you write to my fatber ? " 

Arthur writhed. **I suppose it must come to that," be 
said ; ^^ but teil me first the State o£ things." 

"You could not expect that there would not be a good 
deal of indignation." 

"Ay, ay! How did you get the news? Did Theodortf 
teil you?" 

" No ; there was a letter from Colonel Harrington ; and at 
bome they knew the circumstances pretty correctly througha 
<»>UBin of Wingfield*s, who bas acuracy.inthatneigbbour- 
hood." 

"Ob! that was the way Theodora came by the news. I 
wish he bad let alone telling her, — I could bare managed 
her alone; — but there! it waa not in human natare not to 
teil such a story, and it did not much matter how it was done. 
Well, and my aunt is furious , I suppose, butl'lltakecar« 
of her and of my lady. I only want to know how my fatber 
takes it." 

"He cannot endure the notion of afamily feud; but the 
first Step must come from you." 

" Very well : — and so you came to set it going. It is very 
good-natured of you, John. I depended on you or Theodora 
for helping me through , but I did not think you would have 
come in this way. I am glad you have , for now you have 
Seen her you can't say a word against it" 

" Against her , certainly not I have made aeqnaintance 
with her this morning, and — and there is everything to in- 
terest one in her:" and then, as Arthur looked delighted, 
and was ready to break into a rhapsody ^^ "Her simpUcity 
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especially. Wlien you write you had better mention her 
entire ignorancc of the want of sanction. I cannot think how 
she was kept la such unconsciousness." 

"She knows nothing of peoplc's ways," said Arthur. 
** She knew you werc all abroad , and her own family told her 
it was all right. Her father is a bit of a tyrant , and stoppcd 
the mother's mouth, I fancy, if she had any doubts. As to 
herseif, it was much too pretty to see her so happy, to let 
her set up her little scruplcs. She dld just as she was told, 
like a good child." 

" Arthur ! you have undertaken a great responsibility ! " 
ezclaimed John. 

But Arthur, without seeming to heed, continued, "So 
you see she is quite clear; but 1 '11 write, and you shall see 
if it is not enough to satisfy my father, bcfore he sets us 
going respectably." 

"I can't answer for anything ofthat sort." 

"Something he must do," said Arthur, "for my allow- 
ance is not enough to keep a cat^ and as to the ninth part 
of old Moss's pickings and stealings , if I meant to dirt my 
fingerswith it, itwon't be to be come bytillheis disposed 
of , and that won't be these thirty years." 

"Then, he let you marry without settling anything on 
her?" 

"He was glad to have her off his hands on any terms. 
Besides, to teil you the truth, John, I am convinced he had 
no notion you would evcr come home again. He knew I saw 
his gamc, and dreaded I should be off; so he and I were both 
of one mind, to have it over as soon as possible." 

"I only hope you will make her happy!" said John^ 
eafnestly. 

"Happy!" exclaimed Arthur, surprised; "small doubt 
of that ! What should prevent mc ? " 

"I think you will find you must make some sacrifices." 

"It all depcnds on my father," said Arthur, a little 
crossly , and taking his writing case from another table. 

He was so well pleased with his Performance that, as 
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soon as he wasalone with Violet, hebegan, "There, IVe 
done it ! John said it could not be better , and after the Im- 
pression you have made , no fear but he will pacify the great 
folks." 

She was perplexed. "Who?" said she; "not Lord and 
Ladj Martindäle ? Oh ! surely I have not done anything to 
displease them." 

" You must have been ingenious if yon had." 

"Pray, do teil me? Why are they to be paeified? What 
is the matter ? Do they think they shan't like me ? Ought I 
to do anything?" 

" My little bird , don't twitter so fast. You have asked a 
dozen questions in a breath." 

"I wish you would teil me what it means," said Violet, 
imploringly. 

"Well, I suppose you must know sooner or later. It 
only means that they are taken by surprise." 

Violet gazed at him in perplexity, then, with a dawning 
perception, " Oh ! surely you don't mean they did not ap- 
prove of it." 

"Nobody asked them," said Arthur, carelessly, then as 
she tumed away , covering her face with her hands, "But it 
is nothing to take to heart in that way. I am my own master, 
you know, you silly child, and you had plenty of consent, 
and all that sort of thing, to satisfy you, so you are quite 
outofthescrape." 

She scarcely seemed to hear. 

" Come , corae , Violet, this won't do ," he continued , put- 
ting his arm round her, and turning her towards him, while 
he pulled down her hands. " This is pretty usage. You 
can't help it now if you would." 

"Oh! Mr. Martindäle!" 

" Ah ! you don't know what I have saved you. I was not 
going to see all that pink paint worn off those cheeks , nor 
your life and my own wasted in waiting for them to bring 
their minds to it. I have efeen enough of that. Poor John 
there—" 
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"How? — What?" saidViolet, with alarmed curiosity. 

"Shedied," said Arthur. 

" How long ago ? What was her name ? ** 

" Helen Fotheringham. She was our old parson's daiigh- 
ter. Theywaitedeightyears, and she died last summer. I 
See he wears his mourning still." 

Violet looked aghast, and spoke low. "Howverygad! 
Helen ! That was the reason he looked up when'he heard it 
was my name. Poor Mr. John Martindale ! I saw the crape 
on his hat. Was that what made him so ill ? " 

"It nearly killed him last year, but he never hadlungs 
good for anything. First , my aunt set my father against it, 
and when he gave in , she had a erabbed decrepit old grand- 
father, and between them they were the death of her, and 
almost of him. I never thonght he would rally again." 

** Only last year ! " exclaimed Violet. " dear ! and there 
have I been telling him all about — about this spring. I 
would not have done it , if I had known. I thought he looked 
melancholy sometimes. Oh! I wish I had not." 
_ " You did , did you ? " said Arthur , much amused. " You 
ciiatterbox." 

"0hl lamsoBorry. Iwish — " 

"No, no, he only liked you .the better for it. I assure 
you, Violet, he almost said so. Then that was what made 
him lay such stress on your being an innocent little yictim." 

"Would you be so kind as to ezplain it to me?" said 
Violet, in such serious distress that he ans were d with less 
trifling than usual, "There is nothing to teil. I knewhow 
it would be if I asked leave , so I took it. That 's all." 

"And — and surely they didn*t know this at home?" 

"The less said about that the better, Violet," said Arthur. 
" You are all right , you know, and in great favour with John. ' 
He can do anything with my father, and I have written. We 
shall be at home before the end of another month , and set 
going with a decent income in London. A house — where 
shall it be? Let me see, he can't give me less than 1000/. 
a-year, perhaps 1500/. I vow I don't see why it should not be 
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2000^ John wants no more than he has got, and will never 
marry now, and there is only Theodora. I was always my 
aunt's favourite, and if you mind what you are about we 
shall have our share of the old sugar-planter^s hoards, better 
than the Barbuda property — all niggers and losses. I wash 
my hands of it, though by rights it should come to the 
second son." 

Neither understanding nor heeding all this , Yiolet inter- 
mptedbygaspingout, "Oh! I am so grieved." 

" Grieved I — say that again. Grieved to be Mrs. Arthur 
Martindale?" 

"Ono,no; but— " 

" Grieved to have fonnd such a fool as to risk everything, 
and run counter to all his friends for the sake of that silly 
little ungrateful face?" 

She was coaxed out of vexation for the present; but she 
awoke the nezt morning with a feeling of culpability and 
dread of all the Martindale family. 

John could not understand her altered manner and the 
timid bashfulness, greater than even at their firstmeeting. 
In fact, the history of his grief inspired her with a sort 
of reverential compassion for him, and the perception of the 
terms on which she stood, made her laugh of yesterday seem 
to her' such unbecoming levity, that upon it she concentrated 
all her vague feelings of contrition. 

When he came as before, to borrow some ink; as she 
gave it to him her band shook, and her colour rose. After 
Standing musinga little while, she said, moumfaUy, ''lam 
verysorry!" 

" What is the matter?" said he, kii^dly. 

*' I am so vexed at what I did yesterday l " 

"What do you mean?" 

" For laughing ," said she, in a tone of distress. ^* Indeed, 
indeed, I did not khow," and though she averted her face, he 
saw that the crimson had spread to her neck. He did not at 
once reply, and she went on incoherently. "I did not know 
— I could not guess. Of course — I wondered at it all. 
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I knew I was not fit — but they never told ine — 0, I am so 
mach grieved." 

Most soothingly did John say, Coming towards her, "No, 
no , y ou need not distress yourself. No one can blame you." 

"But Lord Martindale" — she murmured. 

" He will look on you like a daughter. I know I may pro- 
misey outhat. Yes, indeed, fhaveno doubtof it, mydear 
little sister," he repeated, as she looked earnestly at him. 
"I have told him how entirely you deserve his kindness and 
affection , and Arthur has written such a letter as wiil^be sure 
to bring his forgiveness." 

"Ah!" said Violet, "it is all for my sake. No wonder 
they should be angry." 

"Don't fancy that any one is angry with you. We all 
know that you were ignorant how matters stood." 

" But I should have done the same if I had known. I could 
not have helped it," said Violet. 

"I know," said John, "no one could expect it of you. 
Arthur told me at once that you were free from any shadow 
of blame , and no one thinks of imputing any." 

"But are they very much displeased?" said poor Violet. 

"Of course," said John, aftera little consideration, "it 
was a shock to hear of such an important step being taken 
without my father's knowledge ; but he is very anxious there 
should be no estrangement, and I am sure he will behave as 
if things had gone on in the usual course. You may have 
great confidence in his kindness, Violet." 

She was somewhat re-assured, and presently went on — 
"I don't wonder they are vexed. I know how much beneath 
him I am, but I could not help that. Oh ! I wish Matilda was 
here to teil me how to behave, that every one may not be 
ashamed of me and a^ngry with him." 

"Don't be frightened," said John, "you have pleased 
two of the family already, you know, and depend upon it, 
you will make them all like you in time as much as I do." 

"If you can overlook that laugh ! " said Violet. 

"I could say I liked you the better for itj" said John, 
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pleasanÜy; "only I don't know whether it would be a safe 
precedent It has made us fecl well acquainted, I hope. 
Don't make a stranger of me," he continued; "don't forget 
that we are brother and sister." 

"I 'm sure," — and she broke oflF, unablc to express her- 
self; thenadded, "Lady Martindale! I was frightened be- 
fore at the thought of her, but it is much worse now." 

" You must not frighten yourself. You will find out how 
kind she iswhen you come to know her, and soon getover 
your first strangeness and shyncss." 

"And there is your sister," said Violet; "Theodora — 
I do long to see her. Is she most like you or your brother? " 

" Remarkably like him. She always makes children very 
fond of her," he added, pausing to find something safe and 
yet encouragihg; "but I don't know half as much of her as 
Arthur does. We have not been as much together as I could 
wish." 

"I see now why she never wrote," said Violet, with some 
shame , and yet glad to have it accounted for. " But she will 
be sure to help me, and teil me how to bchave. She will want 
them to be able to bear me for his sake." 

Without much reply, he applied himself to his letter, 
feeling that he could hardly give an impartial judgment It 
had been a great efFort to come to visit the bridal pair, but he 
found himself rewarded in a way he had not expected by the 
new pleasure given him by her eugaging ways; her fresh- 
ncss and artlessness rousing him from long*continued de- 
pression of spirits. 

After some ponde^ing, she suddenly looked up, and ez- 
claimed,"Wcll,I'lltry!" 

"Trywhat, Violet?" 

"I'll try to do my very best!" said she, cheerfully, 
though the tears still were in her eyes. "I know I shall make 
mistakes, and I can never be like a great lady; but I 'II do 
the best I can, if they will only bear with me, and not be 
angry with him." 

"I am sure you will do well, with such resolutions." 
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" One thing I am glad of ," added she, "ihai we came here 
just now. That old cathedra!^! I did not think much before 
— it was all stränge and new, and I was too happy. Bat I 
shall never be so thoughtless now — or if I am ! 0,1 know," 
ehe exclaimed, with renewed energy, "I '11 buy one of those 
prettj white cups with views of the cathedral on them. Did 
you not see them in the shop- winde w? That will put me in 
mind if I am going to be careless of all my resolutions." 

'^Resolutions so made are likely to be kept," said John, 
and she presently left the room, recoUecting that her störe 
of biscuits needed replenishing before luncheon. She was 
putting on her bonnet to go to order them, when a doubt 
seized her whether she was transgressing the dignities of the 
honourable Mrs. Martindale. Matilda had lectured against 
vulgarity when Arthur hadwamed her against ultra-gent^ity, 
and she wavered, tili finding there was no one to send, her 
good sense settled the question. She walked along, feeling 
the cares and troubles of life arising on her, and thinking 
she should never again be gay and thoughtless , when she 
Buddenly heard her husband's voice — "Ha! whither away 
so fast?" and he and Captain Fitzhugh overtook her. 

" I was going into the town on an errand." 

" Just the moment I wanted you. There 's a ericket-match 
in the College Meads. Come along.-' 

And with her arm in bis, Yiolet's clouds vanished, and 
she had no recoUection of anxieties or vezations. The sum- 
mer sky was overhead, the river shone blue and bright, the 
meadows smiled in verdure , the whole scene was füll of ani- 
mation, and the game, of which she knew nothing, was 
made charming by Arthur's explanations. Nearly an hour 
had passed before she bethought herseif of suggesting it was 
almost time to go home. 

"Presently ," said Arthur , " let us see this fellow out" 

Another ten minutes, "Would you look at your watch? 
please. There 's your brother waiting for bis luncheon." 

"0, ay, 'tis nearly time," and he was again absorbed. 

She thought he would not be pleased if she went home 
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alone, nor was she sure of the way; so she waited in much 
annoyance, tili at length he said, ^^Now, Yiolet/* and they 
walked briskly home, all that she had endured passingen- 
tirely out of her mind. 

She rejoiced to find Mr. Martindale uneonscious that it 
was not far from two o^clock. He said he had been glad of 
time to finish his letters , and Arthur, as his eye, feil on one 
ofthem, asked, "WhatisPercydoingnow?" 

'*He has been in Anatolia, going over some of the places 
we saw together. He has made some discoveries about the 
Crusades, and is thinking of Publishing some of his theories." 

" Did I not hear of his writing something before this ? " 

" Yes; he sent some curious histories of the eastem Jews 
to some magazine. They are to be published separately, as 
they have been very successful; buti am glad this book is 
to be what he calls < self-contained/ He is too good to be 
wasted upon periodicals." 

Viele t, curious to know who was this literary correspon- 
dent,.glanced at the letter, and read the address, to " Antony 
Percival Fotheringham , Esquire, British Embassy, Con- 
stantinople." She started to find it was the sumame of that 
lost betrothed of whom she thought with an undefinable 
reverent pity. 

All speculations were put to flight, howerer, by the 
entrance of the luncheon tray , containing nothing but slices 
of cold mutton and bread and butter. With a grievous look 
of dismay, and lamentable exclamation, she beganto pour 
out ezplanations and apologies; but the gentlemen seemed 
too intent on conversing about Mr. Fotheringham either to 
hear her or to perceive anything amiss. 

She remembered black looks and sharp words athome; 
and feeling dreadfully guilty at having failed immediately 
after her resolutions, she retreated to herroom, and there 
Arthur found her in positive distress. 

" Oh, I am so much concemed ! It was so wrong to forget 
those biscuits. Your brother ate nothing eise yesterday at 
uncheon!" 
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^'Isthatall?** Said Arthur, laughing; ''I thought some. 
thiug had happened to you. Come, on with your bonnet 
Fancy ! John will actually walk with us to St. Gross ! " 

"Let me first teil you how it happened. There are a 
couple of ducks — " 

"Letthembe. No housekeeping affairs for me. What- 
ever happens , keep your own counsel. If they serve you up 
a barbecued puppy dog, keep a cool countenance, and help 
the Company round. No woman good for anything mentions 
her bill of fare in civilized society. Mind that." 

Yiolet was left imagining her apologics a breach of good 
manners. What must Mr. Martindale think of her? Silly, 
childish, indiscreet, giggling, neglectful, underbred! How 
he must regret bis brother's having such a wife ! 

Yet bis pleasant Toice , and her busband's drawing her 
arm into bis, instantly dispelled all fear and regret, and hei; 
walk was delightful. 

She was enchanted with St. Gross, delighted with the 
quadrangle of gray buildings covered with creepers, the 
smooth turf and gay flowers ; in raptures at the black jacks, 
dole of bread and beer, and at the silver-crossed brethren, 
and eager to eztract all Mr. Martindale's information on the 
architecture and history of the place, lingering over it as 
long as her busband's patience would endure, and hardlj 
able to tear herseif from the quiet glassy stream and green 
meadows. 

"If Garoline were only here to sketch it!" she cried, 
" there would be nothing wanting but that that hill should 
beHelvellyn." 

"You should see the mountain convents in Albania," 
said John; and she was soon charmed with bis account of 
bis adventures there with Mr. Fotheringham. She was be- 
ginning to look on him as a perfect mine of information — 
one who had seen the whole world, and read everything. 
All that was wanting, she said, was Matilda properly to 
enter into bis conversation. 

Another day brought letters, inviting Arthur to bring 
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home his bride for a fortnight's visit, as soon as he coold 
obtain leave'of absence. 



CHAPTEE in. 

Who l8 the bride? A simple ytllage mald, 
Beauty and truth, a violot in tho ahadc. 
Shc takes their forced welcome and their wiles 
For her own trnth, and lifts lier hcad and smiles« 
They shall not change that truth by any art. 
Oll I may her love change them before they part. 
She turns away, her eyes are dim wlth teara, 
Uer motiier'a blessing lingers in her ears, 
*'^less thee, my chiid/' the music is unheard, 
Her heart growa atrong on that remembered word. 

FRJCBSaiCK TSMNTSOM« " 

"Herb we are!" said Arthur Martindale. "Here's the 
lodge."* Thenlookinginhis wife'sface, "Why! youareas 
white as a sheet. Come ! don't be a silly child. They won't 
bite." 

'*I am glad I have seenMr. JohnlMartindale! " sighed she. 

** Don't call him so here. Ah! I meant to teil you you 
muBt'not Mr. Martindale me here. John is Mr. Martindale." 

" And what am I to call you? " 

"Bymyname, ofcourse." 

"Arthur! Oh! I don't know how." 

" You will soon. And if you can help shrinking when my 
auntkissesyou, it will be better for us. Ha! thereisTheo- 
dora." 

"0, where?" 

" Gone ! Fled in by the lower door. I wish I could have 
caught her." 

Violet held her breath. The grand parterre , laid out in 
regularly-shaped borders, each containing a mass of one 
kind of flower, flaming eschochias, dazzling verbenas, 
azure nemophilas, or sober heliotrope, the broad walks, 
the great pile of building, the innumerable Windows, the 
long ascent of stone steps, their balustrade guarded l)y 
sculptured sphinxes, the lofty entrance, and the tall 
powderedfootmen, gave her the sense of entering a palace. 
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Shetrembled, andhlungto Arthur'sarm, as they came into 
a great hall, where a vista of marble pillars, orange tree«, 
and statues opened before her; but comfort came in the 
cordial brotherly greeting witb which^ohn here met them. 

"Sheisfrigthcfnedoutofhersenses," said Arthur. 

John's reply was an encouraging squeeze of the band, 
which he retained, leading her, still leaning on her hus- 
band's arm, into a room, where an elderly gentleman was 
advancing ; both her hands were placed within bis by her 
BUpporters on either side, and he kissed her, gravely saying, 
"Welcome, my dear.*' He then presented her to a formal 
embrace from a tall lady; and Arthur saying, "Well, 
Theodora! here, Violet," again took her band, and put it 
into another, whose soft clasp was not ready, nor was the 
kiss hearty. 

Presently Violet, a llttle re-assured by Lord Martindale's 
gentle tones, ventured on a survey. She was on the same 
sofa with Lady Martindale; but iniinitely remote she feit 
from that form like an eastern queen, richly dressed, and 
with dark majestic beauty, whose dignity wasratherincreased 
than impaired by her fifty years. She spoke softly to the sliy 
stranger, but with a condescending tone, that marked the 
width of the gulf, and Violet's eyes, in the timid hope of 
sympathy , turned towards the sister. 

But, though the figure was younger, and the dress 
plainer, something seemed to make her still more unap- 
proachable. There was less beauty, less gentleness, and 
the expression of the countenance had something fixed and 
Stern. Now and then , [there was a sort of agitation of the 
muscles of the face , and her eyes were riveted on Arthur, 
ezcepting that if he looked towards her, she instantly looked 
out of the window. She neither spoke normoved; Violet 
thought that she had not giyen her a single glance , but she 
was mistaken, Theodora was observing, and forming a 
judgment. 

This wife, for whose sake Arthur had perilled so mach, 
and inflicted such acute pain on her, what were her merits? 
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Acomplezion of lilies and roseB,a head like a steel engraving 
in an annual, a face expressing nothing but childish bashful' 
ness, a manner ladylike bat constrained, and a dress of 
studied simplicity , worse than finery. 

Lady Martindale spoke of dressing, and conducted her 
meek, shy yisitor up a grand staircase, along a broad gallery, 
into a large bedroom, into which the westem sun beamed 
with a dazzling flood of light 

The first use Violet made of her solitude was to look 
round in amaze at the size and luxury of her room^wondering 
if she should ever feel at home wherelooking-glasseshaunted 
her with her own insignificance. She fled from them, to try to 
cool her cheeks at the open window,and gaze at the pleasnre- 
ground, which reminded her of prints of Versailles, by the 
sparkling fountain rising high in fantastic jets from its stone 
basin, in the midst of an expanse of level torf , bordered by 
terraces and stone steps, adomed with tall vases of flowers. 
On the balustrade stood a peacock, bending his blue neck, 
and drooping his gorgeous train, as if he was ^'monarch of 
all he surveyed." 

Poor Violet feit as if no one but peacocks had a right 
here ; and when she remembered that less than twelve weeka 
ago the Bummit of her wishes had been to go to the Wranger- 
ton ball, it seemed.to be a dream, and she shut her eyes, 
almost expecting to open them on Annette^s face , and the 
little attic at home. But then, some one eise must hare been 
the fabric of a yision ! She made haste to unclose them, and 
her heart bounded at thinking that he was bom to allthis! 
She started with joy as his step approached, and he entered 
the room. 

"Let US look at you," he said. "Have you your colour? 
Ay, plenty of it. Are you getting tamer, you startled 
thing?" 

^^ I hope I haye not been doing wrong. Lady Martindale 
asked me to have some tea. I never heard of such a thing 
before dinner, buti thought afterwards it might have been 
wrong to refuse. Wasit?" 
Hearlsease, U 3 
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He laughed. '^ Theodora despises nothing so much as 
women wlio drink tea m the middle of the day." 

^^ I am 80 a£raid of doing what is unladylike. Yonr mother 
offered me a maid , but I only thought of not giving trouble, 
and Bhe seemed so shocked at my nndoing my own trunk." 

"No, no," said he, much diverted; "she never thinks 
people can help themselves. She was brought up to be wor- 
shipped. Those are her West Indian ways. Bat don*t yon 
getgentilitynotions; Theodora will never stand them, and 
will respect you for being independent. However,don*t make 
too little of yourself , or be shy of making the lady's maids 
wait on you. There are enongh of them — my mother has 
two , and Theodora a Prench one to her öwn share." 

*'I should not like any one to do my hair, if that is not 
wrong." 

"None of them all have the knack with it you have, and 
it is lucky , for they cost as much as a bunter." 

**Indeed, I will try to be no expense." 

"I say, what do you wear this evening?" 

" Would my white muslin be fit ? " 

" Ay, and the pink rlbbons in your hair, mind. You will 
not see my aunt tili after dinner, when I shall not be there ; 
but you must do the best you can, for much depends on it. 
My aunt brought my mother up, and is complete master 
here. I can't think how my father" — and he went on talking 
to himself, as he retreated into his dressing-room, so that all 
Violet heard was , " wife's relations ," and " take waming.'* 

He came back to inspect her toilette and suggest adom- 
ments, tili, finding he was overdoing them, he let her follow 
her own taste, and was so satisfied with the result, that he 
ledherbeforetheglass, saying, "There, Mrs. Martindale, 
lihat's what I call well got up. Dori't you ? " 

"I don't mind seeing myself when I have you to look at." 

"You think we make a handsome couple? Well, I am 
^adyou are tall — not much shorterthanTheodora,affcer all." 

"**Bnjt, öhl how shall I behave properly all dinner-time? 
Do make a sign if I am doing anything wrong." 
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"Nonsense!" 

" I know I shall make mistakes. Matilda says I shalL I 
liad a letter from her this moming to warn me against * so- 
lecisms in etiquette / and to teil me to buy the number of the 
Fcaofdly Friend about dinner parties, bat I had not time, and I 
am sure I shall db ^nrong." 

"You would be much more likely, if you had Matilda 
and her prig of a book/' said Arthur, between anger and 
diversion. ** Teil her to niind her own business — she is not 
yonr mistress now, and she shall not teach 70a affectatioii. 
Why , you silly child , should I have had y ou if you had not 
been ^^proper hehavedV You have nothing to do but to re- 
member you are my wife, and as good as any of them,be8id^ 
being twenty times prettier. Now , are you ready ? " 

** Yes , quite ; but how shall I find my way here again? " 

" See, it is the third door from the stairs. The rest on this 
side are spare rooms , except where you see those two green 
baize doors at the ends. They lead to passages , the wings 
on the garden side. In this one my aunt's rooms are, and 
Miss Piper, her white nigger, and the other is Theodora*s." 

"And all these opposite doors?" 

"Those fourbelongto my father and mother; these twp 
are John*s. His sitting-rpom is the best in the house. The 
place is altogether too big for comfort. Our little parloor at 
Winchester was twioe as snug as that overgrown drawing- 
room down stairs." 

"Dear little roomi I hope we may go back to it Bi»t 
what a view from this end window ! That avenue is the mo«t 
beautiful thing I have seen yet. ,It looks much olderthan 
the house." 

"It is. My father built the house, but we were an old 
county family long before. The old Admiral, the first lor«l, 
had the peerage settled on my father, who was his nephew 
andheadpf the family, and he and my aunt Nesbit haron^ 
been old^iends in the West Indies,met at Bath, and cooke^ 
up the match. He wanted a fortune for his nephew, and ah^ 
wanted a Coronet for her niece I I CMü't think how she .eam^ 

3* 
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to be satiafied with a trumpery Irish one. You Btare, Violet ; 
butthat is my aunt's notion of managing, and the way ehe 
meant to deal with all of us. She has monstrous hoards of 
her own , which she thinks give her a right to rule. She has 
always given out that she meant the chief of them for me, and 
treated me accordingly, but I am afraid she has gotinto a 
desperately bad temper now, and we must get her out of it 
as best we can." 

This not very encouraging Speech wasmade as they stood 
looking from the gallery window. Some one came near, and 
Violet Started. It was a very fashionably-dressed per- 
Bonage , who , making a sort of patronising sweeping bend, 
said , "I was just about to send a person to assist Mrs. Mai^ 
tindale. I hope you will ring whenerer you require any- 
thing. The under lady*s maid will be most happy to attend 
you." 

"There," said Arthur, as the lady passed on, "that is 
the greatest person in the house , hardly excepting my aunt. 
That isMiss Altisidora Standaloft, her ladyship's own maid." 
>■ Violet's feelings might somewhat resemble those of the 
Emperor Julian when he sent for abarber, andthere came 
a count of the empire. 

"She must have wanted to look atyou," proceeded Ar- 
thur, " or she would never have treated us with such affabi- 
/ lity. But come along , here is Theodora*s room." 

It was a cheerful apartment , hung with prints, with some- 
what of a school-room aspect, and in much disorder. Books 
and music lay confused with blue and lilac cottons, pattems, 
scissors, and papers covered with mysterious dots; there 
were odd-looking glass bottles on the mantel-shelf , with 
odder looking thiugs in them, and saucers holding what 
Violet, athome, would have called messes ; the straw-bon- 
net lay on the floor, and beside it the Scotch terrier, who 
curled up bis lips, showed his white teeth, and greeted the 
invaders with a growl, which became a bark as Arthur 
snapped his fingers at him. "Hai Skylark, that is bad man- 
ners. Where *s your mistress ? Theodora ! " 
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At the call, the door of the inner room opened, bat 
only a little dark damsel appeared, saying, in a French 
accent, that.Miss Martindale was gone to Miss Gardner's 
room. 

"lä Miss Gardner here?" ezclaimed Arthur. 

"She is arrived about half an hour ago," was the 
reply. 

Arthur uttered an impatient interjection, and Yiolet 
begged to know who Miss Gardner was. 

" A great friend of Theodora's. I wish she would have 
kept further off just now, not that she is not a good-natured 
agreeable person enough , but I hate having strangers here. 
There will be no good to be got outof Theodora now! There 
are twosisters always going about staying at places,the only 
girls Theodora ever cared for; and just now, Georgina, the 
youngest, who used to be a wildflyaway girl, just such as 
Theodora herseif, has gone and married one Finch, a miserly 
cid rogue, that scraped up a huge fortune in South America, 
and is come home old enough for her grandfather. What 
should possess Theodora to bring Jane here now? I 
thought she would never have forgiven them. But we 
may as well come down. Here 's the staircase for use and 
comfort." 

"And hereis the hall! Oh!" criedViolet, springingto- 
wards it , " this really is the Dying Gladiator. Just like the 
one at Wrangerton ! " 

"What eise should he be like?" said Arthur, laugh- 
ing. "Every one who keeps a preserve of statues has the 
same." ' 

She would have liked to linger, recognizing her old 
friends, and studying this museum of wonders, inlaid marble 
tables, cases of stuffed humming birds, and Stands of hot- 
house plants , but Arthur hurried her on , saying it was very 
ill-contrived ; a draught straight through it , so that nothing 
warmed it He opened doors, giving her a moment's glimpse 
ofyellowsatin, gildingand pictures, in the saloon, which 
was next to the ~<kawing-room where she had been receivedi 
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and beyond it the dining-room. Opposite, were the billiard- 
room, a library , and Lord Martindale's study; and "Here," 
•aid he, ^'is where Theodora and I keep onr goods. Ha!" 
as he entered, **you here, Theodora! Hallo! what*s thi»? 
A lot of wooden benches with their heels in the air. How 
ig this? Have you been setting up a charity school m my 
room?»' 

'*I found the children by the wood were too fsx from 
Bchool, so I have been teaching them here. I came to see 
aboüt taking the benches out of your way. I did not expect 
you here." 

^^ I was showing her our haunts. See , Yiolet ; here *b my 
double barrel, and here are the bows. Iforgetif you can 
shoot." 

" Matilda and Caroline do ." 

"You shall leam. We will have the targets out 
Where 's the light bow you used to shoot with, Theo* 
dora?" 

"It is somewhere," said Theodora, without alaerity; 
"no, I remember, I gave it to Mr. Wingfield's litüe 
nephew." 

"Unlucky ! Yours will never do for those little fingera." 

Theodora abruptly tumed to Violet, and said, "She 
must be tired of standing there." Violet smiled with 
pleasure at being addressed, thanked, and diselaimed 
fatigue. 

" She is of your sort, and does not know how to be Üred," 
said Arthur. "I wondered to heariyour bosom friend was 
here. What brings her about now? " 

"If you call her my bosom friend, you answer the ques- 
tion ," was the proud reply , and it provoked him to carry on 
the teasing process. " 

"I thought she was not tJie friend," he continued; "I 
ought to have congratulated jou on the Ariend's captnre. A 
goldfinch of th« South American breed is a rare bird." 

Theodora drew up her head, and impetuously heaped 
eome school-books together. 
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"Hare you seen the pretty caged bird?" 

"Never." 

In a soft tone , contrasting with the manner of bis last 
sayings , Arthur invited his wife to come out on the lawn, 
and walked away with her. She was surprised and uneasy 
at what had taken place, but couldnot underatandit, and 
only perceived he would prefer her not seeming to no- 
tiee it. 

It was all the stränge influence of temper. In truth, 
Theodora's whole heart was yeaming to the brother, whom^ 
ehe loYed beyond all others ; while on the other band his 
home attachments centred on her, and he had come to seek 
her with the fixed purpose of gaining her good-will and pro- 
tection for his young bride. But temper stepped between. 
Whether it began from Theodora's jealousy of the stranger, 
or from his annoyance at her cold haughty manner to his 
wife, he was vezed, and retaliated by teasing; she answered 
coldly, in proud suffering at being taunted on a subjeet 
wbich gave her much pain , and then was keenly hurt at his 
tone and way of leaving her, though in fact she was driving 
him away. She stood leaning against a pillar in the hall, 
looking after him with eyes brimming with tears; but;on 
hearing a step approach, she subdued all signs of emotion, 
and composedly met the eye of her eldest brother. She could 
not brook that any one should see her grief , and she was in 
no mood for his first sentences ; " What are you looking at ? " 
and seeing the pair standing by the fountain, "Well, you 
don't think I said too much in her favour ? " 

"She is very pretty," said Theodora, as if making an 
admission. 

"It is a very sweet expression. Even as a stranger, it 
would beimpossible not to be interested in her, if only for 
the sake of her simplicity." 

Theodora glanced at Yiolet's dress , and at the attitude 
in which she was looking up, as Arthur gathered some roses 
firom a vase; then tumed her eyes on John's thoughtful and 
melancholy countenance , and thought within herseif, that 
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every man, however wise, can be taken in by a fair face, 
and by airs and graces. 

"Poorthing," continued John , "it must bererytrying; 
you don*t see her to advantage , under constraint, bnt a few 
kind words will set her at ease." 

He paused for an answer, but not obtaining one, said, 
"I did not know you ezpected Miss Gardner to-day." 

She surprised him by answering, with asperity, prpmpted 
by a second attack on this subject, "I can't help it. I could 
not put her off, — what objection can there be?" 

" Nothing, nothing , — I meant nothing personal. It was 
only that I would have avoided having spectators of a family 
meeting like this. I am afraid of first impressions." 

<'My impressions are notfaing at all." 

" Well, I hope you will make friends — I am sure she will 
repay your kindness." 

^^Do you know that you are standing in a tremendous 
draught?" interrapted Theodora. 

'^ And there 's my mother on the stairs. I shall go and 
call them in; come with me, Theodora." 

But she had tumed back and joined her mother. 

Ue foundViolet all smiles and wonder: but she relapsed 
into constraint and alarm as soon as she entered the drawing- 
room. Miss Gardner presently came down , — a lady about 
five or six-and-twenty, not handsome, but very well dressed, 
and with an air of ease and good «ociety, as if sure of her 
welcome. As Violet listened to her lively conversation with 
Lord Martindale, she thought how impossible it was that she 
should erer be equally at home there. 

The grandeur of the dining-room was another shock, and 
the varieties of courses reylved her remorse for tha cold 
mutton. She sat between Lord Martindale and John, who 
talked to her as soon as he thought she could bear the sound 
of herown voice; and ^ with Arthur opposite, her Situation 
was delightfhl compared to the moment when, without either 
of her protectors, she must go with the imperialLady Martin- 
dale to encounter the dreaded aunt 
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When the time came, Arthur held open the doory and she 
looked up in his face so piteously, that he smiled^ and 
whispered "Yougoose," words which encouraged her more 
than their tenour would seem to Warrant. . 

Warm asit was, the Windows were shut, andashawlwas 
round Mrs.Nesbit's tall, bending, infirm figure. Violet dared 
not look up at her, and thought, with mysterious awe, of the 
caution not to shrink if she were kissed; but it was not 
needed, Lady^ Martindale only said, "Myaunt, Mrs. Arthur 
Martindale," and Mrs. Nesbit, half rising, just took her 
hand into her long skinny fingers, which feit cold, damp, 
and uncertain, like the touch of a lizard. 

Violet was conscious of being scanned from head to foot 
-r- nay, looked through and through by black eyes that 
seemed to pierce like a dart from beneath their shaggy 
brows, and discover all her ignorance , foUy, and unfitness 
for her position. Colouring ai^d trembling, she was relieved 
that there was another guest to call off Mrs. Nesbit*s atten- 
Jdon, and watched the readiness and deference with which 
Miss Gardner replied to compliments onher sister*s marriage ; 
and yet th^y were not comfortable congratulations , thought 
Violet; at least they made her cheeks bum, andTheodora 
^ stood bylooking severe and melancholy; but Miss Gardner 
seemed quite to enter into the sarcastic tone and almost to 
echo it, as if to humour the old lady. 

"Yoursisteractedvery sensibly," said Mrs. Nesbit, with 
emphasis. " Very good management ; though Theodora was 
somewhat taken by surprise." 

" Yes, I know we used her very ill," said Miss Gardner; 
'^but'people have unaccountable fancies about publishing 
those matters. Mr. Finch was in haste , and we all feit that 
it was best to have it over, so it was talked of a very short 
üme previously." 

" Speed is the bestpolicy, as we all know," said Mrs. Nesbit ; 
and Violet feit as if there was a flash of those eyes upon her, 
and was vexed with herseif for blushing. She thought Miss 
Gardner's answer goodnaturedly unconscious: 
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^*0h, people alwajs shake together best afterwards. 
There is not the least use in a prolonged courtship acquain- 
tance. It is onlj a field for lovers' qoarrels, and pastime for 
the spectators." 

"By-the-bye," said Mrs. Nesbit, "whatis become of your 
coosin, Mrs. George Gardner'sBon?'* 

" Mark ! Oh , he is abroad. Poor fellow, I wish we could 
find something for him to do. Lady Fotheringham asked her 
nephew, Percival, if he could not put him in the way of 
getting some appointment" 

"Failed, of course," said Mrs. Nesbit. 

" Yes ; I never expected much. Those diplomates are apt 
to be afraid of having their heels trodden upon; but it is a 
great pity. He is so clever, and speaks so many langnages. 
We hope now that Mr. Finch may suggest some employment 
in America." 

"Highly adyisable." 

" I assure you poor Mark would be glad of anything. He 
is entirely steadied now; but there are so few openings for 
men of his age." 

An interruption here occurring, Miss Gardner drew off 
to the window. Theodora sat stül , until her friend said, 
"How lovely it is! Do you ever take a tum on the terrace 
after dinner?" 

Theodora could not refuse. Violet wished they had 
asked her to join them; but they went out alone, and for 
some moments both were silent Miss Gardner first spoke, 
remarking , ' ^ A beautiful complezion." 

There was a cold absent assent; and she presently tried 
again, ^^Quitealady," butwiththesamebriefreply. 

Presently, however, Theodora exclaimed , 

''Jane, you wantme to talk to you; I cannot unless you 
iinsay that about Percy Fotheringham. He is not to be 
aecused of baseness." 

*<I beg your pardon, Theodora, dear; I have no doubt his 
motiyeswerequiteconscientious; bat naturally, yonknow, 
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one takes one's own coasin's part, and it was disappointing 
that he would not help to gire poor Mark another chance." 

'^That is no reason he should be accused of pettj 
jealousies/' 

^^Come, you must not be so very severe and digni£ed. 
Make some allowance for poor things who don*t know how 
to answer Mrs. Nesbit, and say what first occurs. Indeed, 
I did not know you were so much interested in him/' 

*' I am interested in justice to the innocent." 

'^ There ! don*t annihilate me. I know he is a veiy superior 
person, the pride of Lady Fotheringham's heart Of course 
he would have recommendedMark if he had thought it right; 
I only hope he will find that he was mistaken." 

"If he was he will be the first to own it" 

"Then I am forgiven, am I? And I may ask after you 
after this long solitary winter. We thought a'great deal 
of you." 

"I needed no pity, thankyou. I was well off with my 
chemistry and the parish matters. I liked the quiet time." 

"I know you do not care for society." 

"My aunt is a yery amusing companion. Her clear, 
shrewd Observation is like a book of French memoirs." 

"And you are one of the few not afraid of her." 

" No. We understand each other , and it is better for all 
parties that she should know I am not to be interfered with. 
Positively I think she has been fonder of me since we mea- 
ixared our strength." 

"There is a mutual attachment in determined spirits," 
Said Miss Gardner. 

"I think there nrast be. I fancy it is resolution that 
enables me to go fiirther with her than any one eise can 
without offending her." 

" She is so proud of you." 

"What is Strange is, that she is prouder of me than of 
mamma, who is so much handsomer and more accomplish- 
ed, — more tractable, too, and making a figure and Sen- 
sation that I never shall." 
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''Mrs.NeBbit knows better/' said Miss Gardner, langhin§^* 

"Don't say so. If John*s illnes had not prevented my 
Coming out lastyear, Imight have gone into the world like 
other girls. Now I see the worth of a young lady's triumph— • 
the disgusting speculation ! I detest it." 

"Ah ! you have not pardoned poor Georgina.'* 

"Do you wish for my real opinion?" 

"Pray let me hear it" 

"Georgina had a grand course open to her, and she has 
shrunk from it." 

^>A grand course!" repeated Jane , bewildered. 

"Yes,' honest poverty, and independence. I looked to 
her to show the true meaning of that word. I call it depen-» 
dence to be so unable to exist witjiout this world's trash as 
to live in bondage for its sake. Independence is trusting for 
maintenance to our own head and hands." 

"So you really would have had us — do what? Teacb 
music — make lace?" 

"If I had been lucky enough to have such a fate, I would 
have been a village school-mistress." 

"Not even a govemess?" 

"I should like the village children better; but, seriously, 
I would gladly get my own bread, and I did believe Georgina 
meant to wait to be of age and do the same." 

"But, Theo dora, seriously! The loss of ^position." 

"I would ennoble the office." 

" With that head that looks as if it was bom in the pur- 
ple, you would ennoble anything, dear Theodora; but for 
ordinary — " 

"AU that is done in eamest towards Heaven and man 
ennobles and is ennobled." 

" True ; but it needs a great soul and much indifference 
to creature comforts. Now, think of \is, at our age, our 
relations' welcome wom out — " 

"I thought you were desired to make Worthboume your 
home." 

"Yes, there was no want of kindness there; but, my 
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dear, if yoü could only imagine the dulness. It was as if 
the whole place had been potted and preserved in Sir Eoger 
de Coverley's time. No neighbours, no club-books, no 
anything! One managed to vegetate through the morning 
by the help of being deputy to good Lady Bountiful; but 
oh! theevenings! Sir Antony alwaysasleepaftertea, and 
no one allowed to speak, lest he should be awakened; and 
the poor, imbecile son bringing out the draught-board, and 
playing with us all in turn. Fancy that, by way j)f enliven- 
ment to poor Georgina after her nervous fever I I was quite 
alarmed about her, — her spirits seemed depressed for ever 
into apathy ! " 

^^I should think them in more danger now." 

" Oh ! her Finch is a manageable bird. Her life is in her 
own power, and she will have plenty of all that makes it 
agreeable. It is winning a home instead of working for it ; — 
that is the common sense yiew — " 

"Winning it by the vow to love, honour, and obey, when 
she knows she cannot! *' 

"Oh, she may in the end. He is tarne, and kind, and 
Tery much obliged. My dear Theodora, I could feel with 
you once; but one leams to see.things in a different light 
as one lives on. After all , I have not done the thing." 

" If you did not promote it , you justify it." 

"May I not justify my sister to her friend?" 

"I do no such thing. I do not justify Arthur. I own 
ihat he has acted wrongly ; but — No , I cannot compare 
the two cases. His was silly and \>SLd enough, but it was 
amarriage, not a bargain." • 

" Well, perhaps one may tum out as well as the other." 

"lamafraidso," sighed Theodora. 

"It has been a sad grief to you, so fond of your brother 
as you were." 

" Not that I see much härm in the girl," continued Theo- 
dora; "but — " 

"J3ut it is the loss of your brother,! Do you know, I 
think it ükely he may not be as much lost to you as if he 
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had chosen a BTiperior person. When the first fancy is orer, 
such a young unfonned thing as this cannot bare by any 
means the influence that must belong to you. You wül find 
him recurring to you as before." 

Meanwhile , Violet sat formal and forlom in the drawing- 
room, and Lady Martindale tried to make conversation. 
Did she play, or draw? Matilda played, Caroline drew, 
ehe had been leaming; and in horror of a request for music, 
she tumed her eyes from the grand piano. Was she fond of 
flowers? O, yes! Of botany? Caroline was. Abeautifully 
illustrated magazine of horticulture was laid before her, and 
somewhat relieved her, whilst the eider ladies talked about 
their femery, in scientific terms, that sounded like an un- 
known tongue. 

Perceiving that a book was wanted, she sprang up, 
begging to be told where to find it; but the answer made 
her fear she had been officious. " No , my dear , thank yon, 
do not trouble yourself." 

The bell was rung, and a message sent to aitfk Miss Piper 
for the book. A small, pale, meek lady glided in, found 
the place, and departed; while Violet feit more discom- 
posed than ever, under the sense of being a conceited Uttle 
upstart, sitting among the grand ladies, while such a per- 
son was ordered about. 

Ease seemed to come back with the- gentlemen. Lord 
Martindale took her into the great drawing-room, to show 
her Arthur's portrait, and the show of the house — Lady 
Martindale's likeness , in the character of Lalla Eookh — 
and John began to tum over prints for her, while Arthur 
devoted himself to his aunt, tälking in the way that, in his 
schoolboy days, would have beguiled from her sovereigns 
and bank-notes. However, his civilities were less amiably 
received, and he met with nothing but hits in retum. He 
hoped that her winter had not been dull. 

Not with a person of so much resource as his sistev. 
Solitude with her was a pleasüre — it showed the value of 
a cultivated mind. 
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"She never used to be famous for that sort of tidng," 
Said Arthur. 

"Not as a cMd, but the best years for study come 
later. Education is scarcely begun at seventeen." 

" Young ladies would not thank you for that maxim.** 

"Experience confirms me in it. A woman is nothing 
without a few years of grown-up girlhood before her mar- 
riage; and, what is more, no one can judge of her when 
she is fresh from the school-room. Eaw material ! " 

Arthur laughed uneasily. 

" There is Mrs. Hitchcock — you know her ? " 

^'What, the lady that goes out with the hounds, and 
rides steeple-chases? I saw her ride through Whitford to- 
day, and she stared so hard into the carriage, that poor 
Violet pulled down her veil tili we were out of the town." 

" Well , she was married out of Ji boarding-school , came 
herethemeekest, shyest, little shrinking creature , always 
keeping her eyelids cast down, and colouring at a word." 

Arthur thought there was a yicious look at his bride's 
i>ending head, but he endured by the help of twisting the 
tassel of the sofa cushion, and with another laugh observed, 
^Hhat all the lady 's shyness had been used up before he 
knew her." 

"Then there was Lord George Wilmot, who ran away 
with a farmer's daughter. She made quite a Sensation ; she 
was quite presentable, and very pretty and well-mannered — 
but such a temper! They used to be called George and the 
Dragon. Poor man! he had the most subdued air — " 

" There was a son of his in the Light Dragoons — " began 
Arthur, hoping to lead away the conversation^ '^a great 
heavy fellow." 

"Exactly so ; it was the case with all of them. The York- 
shire farmer showed in all their ways, and poor Lord George 
was 80 ashamed of it, that it was positiyely painful to see 
him in Company with his daughters. And yet the mother was 
thought ladylike." 
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Arthur made a sudden Observation on John's improved 
looks. 

"Yes. NowthatunhappyafiPairisover, we shall see him 
begin life a&esh, and form new attachments. It is peculiarly 
important that he should be well married. Indeed, we see 
every reason to hope that — *' And she looked significant 
and triumphant. 

"Much obligedl" thought Arthur. "Welll there^s no 
use in letting one's seif be a target for her, while she is in 
this temper. I'll go and see what I can make of her ladyship. 
What new scheme have they for John ? Rickworth , eh ? " 

He was soon at his mother's side , congratulating her on 
John*s recovery , and her looks were of real satisfaction. " I 
am glad you think him better! He is much strenger, and 
we hope this may be the period when there is a change of 
Constitution , and that we may yet see him a healthy man." 

'^Has he been going out, or seeing more people of late?" 

'*No — still keeping in his rooms all the moming. He"* 
did drive one'day to Rickworth withyourfather, otherwise 
he has been nowhere , only taking his solitary ride." 

'^ I never was more surprised than to see him at Win- 
chester!" 

'^It was entirely hisown proposal. You could not be 
more surprised than we were ; but it has been of much bene£t 
to him by giving his thoughts a new Channel." 

"Helikesher, too," said Arthur. 

'^ I assure you he speaks most favourably of her." 

" What did he say ? " cried Arthur , eagerly. 

" He said she was a lady in mind and manners , and of ex- 
cellent principles; but he declared he would not teil us all 
he thought of her , lest we should be disappointed." 

"Are you?" said Arthur, withabright, confident smile. 

"By no.means. He had not prepared me for so much 
beauty , and such peculiarly grace&l movements. My draw- 
ing days are nearly past, or I should be making a study of 
her." 

" That *8 right , mother ! " cried Arthur. " What a picture 
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ehe would make. Look at her now! Theworstof itis, she 
has so many pretty ways, one does not know which to catch 
her in!" 

Perhaps Lady Martindale caught her aunt's eye, for she 
began to qualify her praise. "But, Arthur, excuseme, if 
I teil you all. There is nothing amiss in her manners, but 
they are quite unformed; and I should dread any contaet 
withherfamily." »- 

"I never mean her to come near them," said Arthur. 
•* Though , after all , they are better than you suppose. She 
has nothing to unlearn, and will pick up tone and ease fast 
enough." 

" And for education ? Is she cultivated , accomplished ? ** 

"Every man to his taste. You never could get learning 
to stick on me, and I did not look for it. She knows what 
other folks do, and likes itothing better than a book. She 
ps good enough for me; and you must take to her, mother, 
even if she is not quite up to your mark in the ologies. Won't 
you? Indeed, she isa good littleVioletl" 

Arthur had never spoken so warmly to his mother, and 
the calm, inanimate dignity of her face relaxed into akind 
response; something was faltered of ** every wish to show 
kindness;" and he had risen to lead his wife to her side, 
when he perceived his aunt's bead-like eyes fixed on them, 
and she called out to ask Lady Martindale if Lady Elizabeth 
Brandon had returned. 

The young ladies came in late; and Arthur invafntried 
to win a look from his sister, who kept eyes and tongue 
solely for Miss Gardner's service. 

At night, as, after a conversation with his brother, he 
was Crossing the gallery to his own room , he met her. 

" Teaching my wife to gossip ? " said he , well pleased. 

"No, I have been with Jane." 

"The etemal friendship!" exclaimed he, in a changed 
tone. 

" Grood-night!" and she passed on. 

He stood still, then stepping after her, overtook her. 
Bearisease, L 4 
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"Theodora!" hesaid, almoBt pleadingly. 

"Well!" 

He paused, tried to laugh, and at last said, rather aiwk- 
wardly , " I want to kno w what y ou think of her ? " 

" I see ehe is very pretty." 

" Good-night! " and his receding footsteps echoed morti- 
fication. 

Theodora looked after him. " Jane is right ," she said to 
herseif) he cares most for me. Poor Arthur ! I must stand 
slone , ready to support him when his toy fails him." 



CHAPTER IV. 



^- 



They read botanic treatises 
And works of gardenerg throagh th«re, 
* And metbods of transplanting trees 

To look as if they grew there. 

A. Temntson. 

% 

Theodora awoke to sensations of acute grief. Her natnre 
had an almost tropical fervour of disposition ; and her educa- 
tion having given her few to love , her ardent affections had 
fastened upon Arthur with a vehemence that would have 
made the loss of the first place in his love painful , even had 
his wife been a person she respected and esteemed, but when 
she saw him, as she thought, deluded and thrown away on 
this mere beauty , the ßuffering was intense. 

The hope, Jane Gardner had given Her, of his retumto 
her, when he should have discovered his error, was her 
first approach to comfort, and seemed to invigorate her 
to undergo the many vexations of the day , in the sense of 
neglect, and the sight of his devotion to his bride. 

She found that, much as she had dreaded it, she had by 
no means realized the discomposure she secretly endured 
when they met at breakfast, and he, remembering her re- 
pulse, was cold — she was colder ; andViolet, who, in the 
moming freshness, was growing less timid, shrank back 
into awe of her formal civility. 

In past days it had been a complaint that Arthur lefther 
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no time to herseif. Now she saw the slight girlish figure 
clinging to bis arm as they crossed the lawn, and she knew 
they were about to make the tour of their favourite haunts, 
she could hardly keep from scolding Skylark back when 
even he deserted her to mn after them; and only by a very 
strong effort could she prevent her mind from pursuing their 
Steps , while she was inflicting a course of Liebig on Miss 
Gardner, at the especialinstanceof thatlady, who, what- 
ever hobby her friends were riding, always mounted behind. 

Luncheon was half over when the young pair came in, 
flushed with exercise and animation; Arthur talking fast 
about the Covers and the game, and Violet in such high 
spirits , that she volunteered a history of their trouble with 
Skylark, and " some dear little paxtridges that could not get 
outofacartrut." 

In the aftemoon Miss Gardner, "always so interested iii 
jschools and village children," begged to be shown "Theo- 
dora's little scholars ," and walked with her to Brogden, the 
village nearly a mile off. They set off just as the old pony 
was coining to the door for Violet to have a riding lesson; 
and on their return , at the end of two hours , found Arthur 
still leading, lettinggo, runningbythe side, laughing and 
encouraging. 

"Fools* paradise!" thought Theodora, as she silently 
mounjbed the steps. 

"That is a remarkably pretty little hat," said Miss 
Gardner. 

Theodora made a blunt affirmative sound. 

"No doubt she is highly pleased to sport it. The first 
time of wearing anything so becoming must be charming at 
her age. I could envy her." 

"Poor old pony ! " was all Theodora chose to answer. 

"There, they are leaving off," as Arthur led away the 
pony, and Violet' began to ascend the steps, tuming her 
head to look after him. 

Miss Gardner came to meet her, asking hoW she liked 
riding. 

4* 
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'*0h, somuch, thankyou." 

" You are a good scholar ? " 

^'I bope I shall be. He wants me to ride well. He in going 
to take me into the woods to-morrow." 

" We have been admiring your hat," said Miss Gardner. 
^<It is exactly what my sister would like. Have yott any ob- 
jection to teil where you bought it? " 

"I'llaskbim: he gave it to me." 

^'Dressing bis new doli," thought Theodora; bat as 
Violet bad not been personally guilty of tbe extravagance, 
she thought amends due to her for the injustice, and asked 
her to come into the gardens. 

"Thank you, I should like it; but will he, will Mr. — 
will Arthur know what has become of me? " 

'<He sawyou joinus," said Theodora, thinkinghe ought 
to be relieved to have her taken off bis hands for a little 
while. 

'^Have you seen the gardens?" asked Jane. 

"Arenotthese the gardens?" said Violet, surprised, as 
they walked on through the pleasure-ground, and passed a 
screen of trees , and a walk trellised over with roses. 

There spread out before her a sweep of shaven turf, 
adorned with sparkling^'ß^« (Teau of fantastic forms, gorgeous 
masses of American plants , the flaming or the snowy azalea, 
and the noble rhododendron, in every shade of purple 
Cluster among its evergreen leaves; beds of rare lilies, 
purely white or brilliant with colour; roses in their perfec- 
tion of bloom; flowers of forms she had never figured to 
herseif, shaded by wondrous trees; the exquisite weeping 
deodara, the delicate mimosa, the scaly Himalaya pines, 
the feathery gigantic ferns of the southem hemisphere. 

Violet stood gazing in a silent trance tili Arthur*s step 
approached, when she bounded back to him, and clinging 
to bis arm exclaimed, so that he alone could hear, "Oh, I 
am glad you are come ! It was too like enchanted ground I " 

" So you like it," said Arthur, smiling. 

<< I did not know there could be anything so beautiful ! I 
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thought the pleasure-ground finer than anything — so much 
grander than Lord St. Erme's ; but this ! Did you keep it tö 
the last to surprise me ? '' . 

"I forgot it," Said Arthur, laughing to see her look 
shocked. " It is not in my line. The natives never have any 
sport out of a show-place." 

"It is simply a bore," said Theodora; "a self-sacrifice 
to parade." 

" To the good of visitors," replied Miss Gardner, smiling, 
to Violet, who, fearing her own admiration was foolish, 
was grateful to hear her say, "and in that capacity you will 
allow Mrs. Martindale and me to enjoy." 

"Did not I bring you to make the grand tour?" said 
Theodora. " Come , prepare to be stifled. Here are all the 
zones up to the equator ," and she led the way into the con- 
servatory. 

Arthur's protection and his satisfaction in Violefs plea- 
Bure set her at ease to enter into all the wonders and 
beauties; but he did not know one plant from another, and 
referred all her inquiries to his sister, who answered them 
in a cold matter of fact way that discouraged her from cen- 
tinuing them, and redueed her to listening to the explana- 
tions elicited by Jane Gardner, until a new comer met them, 
thus greeted by Arthur — "Ah ! here is the authority ! Good 
moming, Harrison. Mrs. Martindale wants to know the 
name of this queer striped thing." 

He bowed politely, and Violet, as she beut and smiled, 
supposed they were too familiär for " the hand-shake ," while 
he went on to name the plant and exhibit its peculiarities. 
Her questions and remarks seemed to please him greatly, 
and while he replied graciously with much curious Informa- 
tion, he cut spray after spray of the choicest flowers and 
bestowed them upon her, so that when the tour was com- 
pleted, and he quitted them, she said, with smiling gratitude, 
*'It is the most exquisite bouquet I ever saw." 

"A poor thing," was the proud humility answer, "but 
honoured by such hands ! " 
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^^Well done, Harrison!'* ejaculated Arthur, as soon as 
he was out of ear-shot 

"Whoishe?" askedViolet, still blushing; then, asthe 
truth dawned on.her, '' can he be the gardener? I thought 
him some great botanist allowed to study here." 

^*Pray teil Miss Piper, Theodora," said Arthur. "If it 
goes round to him , Violet will never want for flowers." 

" It is so exactly what he considers himself ," said Jane. 

"Except his being allowed," said Arthur. "'T is we 
that are there on sufferance." 

Miss Piper was seen advancing on the same walk , and 
Violet was uncomfortable , dreading to see her treated as an 
inferior; but to her great satisfaction, Arthur addressed 
the little lady in his cordial manner, and Theodora con- 
gratulated her on being out of doors on this fine evening. 

^'Mrs. Nesbit wished me to aökMr. Harrison for a frond 
of the new Trichomanes ," said Miss Piper. 

"You will find him somewhere near the forcing-house," 
said Theodora ; "but pray don't hurry in. I am going to my 
aunt's room , and you should go and look at the Japan lilies, 
they are fine enough to make even me admire them." Then 
running after her to enforce her words , "mind you stay out 
— be quite at rest tili dinner-time — I have scarcely been 
with my aunt to-day. I am sure a walk will dö you good." 

The kind solicitude went deep into the affections of the 
Jonely little woman. Violet longed for anything like such 
notice; then, in a state betweenwonder, delight, anddis- 
appointment, went to her room to attempt a description of 
the fairy land which she had been visiting, and to enjoy the 
splendours by thinking how much it would gratify her 
mother and sisters to hear of her sharing them. 

Mrs. Nesbit greeted Theodora with exclamations on Miss 
Piper's tardiness, and she explained in the authoritative way 
which she alone ventured to use towards her aunt; then, in 
a tone of conciliation, spoke of the garden and the beauty 
ofthe Japan lilies. 
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"Harrison grows too many; they are losing their rarity, 
and look like a weed." 

"They are hardy, are they not?" said Theodora, mali- 
ciously. " I shall get some for my school garden." 

**That is yoiir way of making everything common, and 
depreciating all that is choice." 

'*No," said Theodora, "I would have beauty as widely 
enjoyed and as highly appreciated as possible."" 

"And pray, if all privileges are extended to the lower 
classes , what is left to the higher Orders? " 

"Themselves," said Theodora, proudly. "No, aunt, we 
only lower ourselves by exclusiveness. It is degrading to 
ourselves and our tastes to make them badges of vanity. Let 
them be freely partaken , we shall be first still. The masses 
cannot mount higher without raising us." 

" A levelling theory," said Mrs. Nesbit. 

"No, exalting. Has Latin and Greek madeHarrison a 
gentleman? Caneven dress in better taste make Pauline look 
as much a lady as Miss Piper? " 

" There is a good deal in that," said Mrs. Nesbit. "Even 
Lady Elizabeth Brandon cannot hide her good blood,though 
ßhe does her best to do so." 

"And so does Emma," said Theodora. 

"Foolish girl," said Mrs. Nesbit, "I would have given 
anything to see her attractive." 

" Too late now! " said Theodora, with a look of repressed 
scom and triumph. 

"Too late for Arthur,"" replied Mrs. Nesbit, with emphasis. 

"And you'll never, never suoceed in the other quarter!" 

" Young people always have those fancies. I kiiow what 
you would say , but John is not so young now. It is just the 
time of life when men take a tum. Depend upon it, now he 
has had his boy's romance,he is not going to play the discon- 
solate lo ver for the rest of his life. No l that girl shall never 
be Lady Martindale." 

"Well, Ishan't dispute," said Theodora, "but,—" 

"Believe when you see ," said Mrs. Nesbit 
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"And so you mean it to be Emma Brandon ," said Theo- 
dora, with the same sarcastic incredulity. 

**Let me teil you there are things more unlikely. John 
thinks much of Lady Elizabeth, and is just one of the men to 
marry a piain quiet girl^ fancying she would be the more 
domestic; and for yourself, you would find Emma very ac- 
commodating — never in your way." 

"No, indeed,'* said Theodora. 

"Nothing could give your mother more pleasure. It is 
more than ever important now. What have you seen of 
Arthur's piece of wax? He seems to have been playing with 
her all day long." 

"Yes, poor fellow," said Theodora, sighing. "How- 
ever, it might have been worse. I belle ve she is an innocent 
child , and very lady-like." 

" There is an instance of the effeet of your dissemination 
notions! This would never have happened if every country 
attomey did not bring up his daughters to pass for ladies ! " 

^^I am glad she is nothing outwardly to be ashamed of." 

"I had rather that she was , than for her to have the op^ 
portunity of worming herseif into favour ! Those modest alrs 
and her way of peeping up under her eyelashes seem to make 
a great Impression," said Mrs. Nesbit, with a sneer. 

"Really, I think she is simple and shy." 

Mrs. Nesbit laughed. "You, too! What has she to do 
with shyness? She has had her lesson; but you are like the 
restl Your mamma actually proposing to take her likeness, 
but I told her it was not to be thought of. There' will be 
plenty to fill her with presumption." 

•** And papa — what does he think? " said Theodora , who 
was wont to obtain the family politics from her aunt 

" Oh ! men are sure to be caught by a pretty face,and they 
cannot make enough of her. I thought your father had more 
sense, but since John has had his ear, every thing has been 
past my management. I cannot bear to see Arthur's cool 
way — but no wonder. There will be no^ end to their ex- 
peetations , treated as they are." 
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"Then papa means to do something for them?" 
"I cannot teil. He may do as he pleases. It is no affalr 
of mine. They cannot touch my property. Your father may 
try how he likes supporting them." 
"He will then?" 

" He cannot help it , after having invited them here." 
Theodora could no longer bear to hear Arthur thus 
spoken of, and began to read aloud, relieved in some degree 
by finding Arthur was not to sufiPer poverty. If he had been 
persecuted, she must have taken his part; now she could 
choose her own line. However, the world must not suppose 
that she disapproved of his wife, and she was gratefal to the 
unmeaniug words amiable and lady-like , especially when 
ßhe had to speak to Mr. Wingfield. He observed on the 
lady*s beauty , and hoped that the affp,ir was as little unsatis- 
factory as possible under the circumstamces , to which she 
fully agreed. They proceeded to parish matters, on which 
they had so much to say to each other, that Yiolet thus 
reflected — " Ah ! it is just as Mr. Martindale used to sit with 
xne in the window at home ! She is going to give up all her 
grandeur for the sake of this good clergyman ! How good 
she is ! If she could only like me one little bit." 

For the present this mattered the less to Yiolet, as she 
was extremely happy out of doors with her husband, who 
took up her time so exclusively, that she scarcely saw the 
Test, except at meals and in the evening. Then, though less 
afraid of "solecisms in etiquette," she made no progress in 
familiarity, but each day revealed more plainly how much 
too lowly and ignorant she was to be ever one of the family. 

Mrs.Nesbitwas always formidable and 8arcastic,alarming 
her the more because she could not understand her irony, 
though conscious itwas levelled against her; Lady Martin- 
dale always chilling in condescending courtesy, and daily 
displaying more of the acquirements that frightened Yiolet 
by their number and extent; Theodora always gravely 
and coldly polite and indifferent Miss Grardner was her 
great lesource. Her pleasant mauners and ready couversa- 
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tionwereuniversallyliked^ andmorethan once she dexter- 
ously helped Yiolet out of a state of embarrasBment , and 
made a connecting link, through which she ventored to talk 
to the other ladies. 

With the gentlemen she was happier. Lord Martindale 
was kind in manner, and she improved in the power of speak- 
ingto him, while John was, as she knew, her best friend; 
but she saw very little of him, he lived apart from the family, 
often not meeting them tili dinner-time, and she began to 
Understand Arthur's surprise at his' doings at Winchester, 
when she found that his usual habits were so solitary that his 
father was gratified if he joined him in a ride, and his mother 
esteemed ita favour if he took a tum in the garden with 
her. * 

The parish church was so distant that the carriage was 
always nsed to convey thither the'jladies, except Theodora, 
who ever since her fourteenth year had made it her custom 
to walk early to the scbool, and to remain there in the inter- 
yal between the Services. It was believed that she enjoyed 
a wet Sunday, as an occasion for proving her resolution, now 
so well-established that no one thought of remonstrance, let 
the weather be what it migbt. 

The firstSunday of Violet*s visit happened to be showery, 
and in the aftemoon, Lord Martindale had gone to John's 
room to dissuade him from going to church a second time, 
when, as the door stood open, they heard Arthur's Toice in 
the gallery. 

" Hello ! y ou are not setting out in these torrents ! " 

"Do let me, please ! " returned the pleading note. 

II Why, the avenue is a river, and you are not a real goose 
yet, youknow." 

" We never did miss church for weather, and it is further 
off at Wrangerton." 

"Nobody is going, I teil you. It is not in common sense. 
You are as bad as Theodora, I declare." 

" I don't mean to be wilful ! " said she, piteously ^ "I won't 
go if you teil me not, but please don't. I have no Sunday- 
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book, and nothing to do, and I shoold feel wrong all tiie 
week." 

"To be Bure you can't smok^ a dgar," said ArÖmr, in a 
tone of commiseratiön; "So wilful will to water! Now for 
an aquatic excursion ! " 

Their steps and voices receded , and the father and bro- 
ther looked amused. "A good honest child ! " "She will do 
fiomething with bim after all;" and Lord Martindale (for 
Arthur had made too broad an assertion in dedaring no one 
was going) foUowed them down, and showed positively 
patemal solicitude that Yiolet should be guarded from the 
rain , even sending to Pauline for a cloak of Miss Martin- 
dale*8. 

It was early when they reacked the village, and Lord 
Martindale , saying he must speak to a workman, took them 
through a pret^ garden to a house, the front rooms of which 
were shut up; they entered by the back door, and found 
themselves in a kitchen, whejp a couple of labouring people 
were sitting, in church-going trim. While Violet shook off 
the rain, and warmed herseif at the fire, Lord Martindale 
spoke to the man; and then opening a door, called her and 
Arthur to look. 

There were several rooms, without trace of ever having 
been inhabited, and not looking very inviting. The view 
of the park, which Violet would fain have admired, was one 
gush of rain. 

" This might be made something of ," said J^ord Martin- 
dale. "It was built at the same time as the house. There 
was some idea of Mrs. Nesbit's living here ; and of late years 
it has been kept empty for poor John." 

He broke off. Violet wondered if it was to be her abode, 
and whether those empty rooms could ever be as pleasant 
as the parlour at Winchester; but no more passed, and it 
was time to go into church. 

After this, Lord Martindale pressed to have their stay 
prolonged; which Arthur could not persuade his wife to be- 
Ueve a great compUment to her, though she was pleased. 
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becanse he was, and because she hoped it was a sign that she 
was tolerated for bis sake. Personally, she could have 
wished that bis leave of alsence migbt not be extended, 
especially when she fonnd that by the end of the next two 
months , it was likely that the regiment would be in London, 
so that she had seen the last of her dear Winchester lodging; 
but she had so little selfishness, that she reproached herseif, 
even for the moment*s wish , that Arthur should not remain 
to be happy at bis own home. 

It was a great loss to her that Miss Gardner was going 
away, leaving her to the unmitigated coldness and polite- 
ness of the other ladies. She grieved the ^lore, when, ön the 
last morning, Jane made positive advances of friendship, 
and talked affectionately df meeting in London. 

"My home is with my sister, and we shall be delighted to 
see you. You will be fixed there, no doubt." 

** Thank you. I cannot teil ; but I shall be so glad to see 
you!" » 

**And I shall be delighted to introduce you to my sister. 
I know you will be great friends. What a season it will be ! 
Two such sisters as Mrs. and Miss Martindale making their 
appearance together will be something memorable." 

Violet blushed excessively, and made some inarticulate 
disavowals. She feit it presumption to let her name be 
coupled with Miss Martindale*s , and there was a sense of 
something dangerous and wrong in expecting admiration. 

Miss Giifdner only smiled encouragingly at her youthful- 
ness. ^'I will not distress you, though I look forward to what 
I shall hear. I shall feel that I have a right to be proud of 
you, from priority of acquaintance." 

^' You are very kind ; but, please, don*t talk so. It is bad, 
I know, for me." 

" You are very right, I quite agree with you. No doubt it 
is the wisest way; but so very few feel as you do. I wish 
more were like you, or, indeed, like Theodora, who is 
positively displeased with me for speaking of her making a 
Sensation." 
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" Oh ! of course ahe doea not care," said Violet. " So very 
good as she is." 

"Appallingly so, some people say," retorned Jane, with a 
peculiar look; '^but, I know her well, though she was more 
my sister's &iend than mine." 

" Then you have known her a long time? " 

"All her life. We used to meet every day in London, 
when she and my sister were two madcaps togeüier , playing 
endless wild pranks. We used to teil her she ruled the 
govemesses, and no one eould control her — nor can — " 

"But she is very good," repeated Violet, puzzled. 

"Ah! she took a serious tum at about fonrteen, and 
carried it out in her own peculiar way. She has worked out 
a great deal for herseif, without nluch guidance. She has a 
Standard of her own, and she will not acknowledge a duty 
if she does not inteud to practise it." 

" I don't understand ," said Violet. "I thought if one saw 
a duty one must try to practise it." 

" I wish all the world went upon your principles ," said 
Miss Gardner , with a sigh. " I am afraid you will find many 
not half so consistent with their own views as yourself , or 
Theodora." 

" Oh ! of course one must fail ," said Violet. " One cannot 
do half one means; but Theodora seems so strong and 
resolute." 

"Ay, no one has been able to cope with her, not even 
Mrs. Nesbit; who, as a kindred spirit, might h*ye had a 
Chance ! " 

"Mrs. Nesbit has had a great deal to do with her educa- 
tion?" 

"I dare say you have found out the real head of the 
family. I see you are very acute, as well as very guarded." 

" Oh dear ! I hope I have said nothing I ought not ," cried 
Violet, in afright 

"No, indeed, farfromit. I was admiring your caution." 

Violet thought she had done wrong in betraying her dis- 
like; she knew not how; and trying to ascribe all to shy- 
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ness, said, "Itwas so straoge and new; I have neverbeen 
out tili now." 

" Yes , if you will allow me to say so , I thonght you got 
on admirably, considering how trying the Situation was." 

"Oh! I was very much frightened; but they are very 
kind — Mr. Martindale especially." 

"Poor Mr. Martindale! I wish be could recover bis 
spirits. He has never held up bis bead since Miss Fothering- 
bam's deatb. He is an admirable person ; but it ismelancholy 
to see bim spending bis life in tbat lonely männer." 

" It is , indeed. I often wish anything would eheer him ! " 

"All the family are devoted to him, if that would comfort 
him. It is the only point wbere Lady Martindale is not led by 
her aunt , tbat sbe almost worships bim ! " 

" I thought Mrs. Nesbit was fond of bim." 

"Did you ever bear tbat Percy Fotheringham once said 
of her, 'That woman is a good hater?' Sbe detested the 
Fotheringham family, and Mr. Martindale , for bis engage- 
ment. No, be is out of her power, and sbe cannot endure 
him; besides, he is a rival autbority — his father listens 
tabim." 

"I suppose Mrs. Nesbit is very elever." 

" Sbe has been one of the cleverest women on earth. SJie 
formed her niece , made the match, forced her forward into 
the very highe st society — never were such delightful par- 
ties — the best music — every lion to be met with — Lady 
Martindale herseif at once a study for beauty, and a dic- 
tionary of arts and sciences—Mrs. Nesbit so agreeable. Ah! 
you cannot judge of her quite; sbe is passie, broken, and« 
aged, and, poor tbing! is querulous at feeling the loss of 
her past powers; but there used to be a brilliance and 
piquancy in her conversation that has become something 
very difFerent now." 

Violet thought it most prudent only to remark on Lady 
Martindale's varied accomplisbments. 

" Sbe has carried them on much longer than usual. 
People generally give them up when they marry, but sh« haa 
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goiie an, I am not snre whether it was the wisest course. 
There is mach to be said on both sides. And I hare some- 
times thought Theodora might have been a little less deter- 
mined and eccentric, if she had not been left so mach to 
goyemesses , and if her affections had had more scope for 
development" 

Theodora came in , and Violet blashed guiltily, as if she 
had been talking treason. 

Miss Gardner's object inlife, for the present, might be 
said to be to pick up amusement, and go about making 
yisits; the grander the people the better, adapting herseif 
to every one, and talking a sort of sensible scandal, with a 
Buperior air of regret; obtaining histories at one house to be 
detailed at another , and thus earning the character of being 
universally intimate. The sentiments of the young bride of 
Martindale had been, throughout her visit, matter of 
curiosity; and even this iete-ä-tete left them guess work. 
Theodora's were not so difficult of discovery; for, though 
Jane had never been the same favourite with her as her more 
impetuous sister , she had, by her agreeable talk and show 
of sympathy , broken down much of the hedge of thoms with 
which Theodora guarded her feelings. 

^^ I have been talking to Mrs. Martindale ," Jane began, 
as they went upstairs together. " She is a graceful yonng 
thing, and Greorgina and I will call on her in London. Of 
course they will be settled there." 

"I don't know," said Theodora. "A notion has been 
started of his leaving the Guards, and their Coming to live at 
the cottage at Brogden." 

" Indeed I " exclaimed Miss Gardner. 

^'It is not settled, so don't mention it I doubt how it 
would answer to set Arthur down with nothing to do." 

''I doubt, indeed! I have seen a good deal of families 
living close together." 

'^ Nothing shall make me quarrel with Arthur, or his wife. 
You smile, but it needs no magnanimity to avoid disputes 
with anything so meek and gentle." 
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'^ Yon can*t judge of her; a girl of sizteen in a house fall 
of strangers ! Give her a house of her own , and ahe will 
80on leam that she is somebody. As long as your eldest 
brother is unmarried , she will expect to be looked upon as 
the wife of the heir. She will take offence, and your brother 
will resent it." 

''And there will be discussions about her/' said Theo- 
dora. ' 

"Depend upon it, 't is easier to keep the peace at a dis- 
tance. Fancy the having to call for her whenever you go 
out to dinner. And oh! imagine the father, mother, and 
half-dozen sisters that will be always staying there." 

'' No, Arthur has not married the whole family, and nerer 
means them to come near her." 

"There are two words to that question," said Miss 
Gardner, smiling. "Quiet as she seems now, poor thing! 
she has a character of her own , I can see , and plenty of dis- 
cemment. To be so guarded, as she is, at her age, shows 
some resolution." 

" Guarded ! has she been saying anything?" 
' j " No , she is extremely prudent." 

"Inf erring it, then," exclaimed Theodora. "Well, her 
expectations must be high, if she is not satisfied ; one com- 
fort is , the Brogden scheme is only John's and papa's. My 
aunt can't bear it, because it seems quite to give up the 
Chance of John's marrying." 

"Well, Georgina and I will do the best we can for 
her. I suppose you wish it to be understood that you ap- 
prove." 

"Of course: you can say every thing with truth that 
the World cares for. She is pleasing, and amiable, and all 
that." 

" She will be extremely admired." 

"And her head so much turned as to ruin all the sense 
there may be in it! I hate the thought of it, and of 
what is to become of Arthur when he wakes from his 
trance." 
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"He will find that he has a sister," said Jane, who had 
leamt tbat this was thesecret of consolation ; and, accord- 
ingly, a softer "Poor Arthur!" foUowed. ^ 

"And will you write , dear Theodora? " 

" I don't promise. I hardly ever write letters." 
' "And you will not send your love to poor Gteor- 
gina?" 

" I forgive her for having pained and disappointed me. I 
hope she will be happy, but I am very much afraid shehas 
not gone the right way to be so." 

"Ami to teil her so?" 

"I dare say you will, but don't call it my message. If she 
makes a good use of her means , I shall try to forget the way 
she obt&ined them." 

"I only hope, with your notions, that you will not 
get into a scrape yourself. I 'm a little afraid öf that 
curate." 

" We both know better ," said Theodora. 

Jane departed, and Violet feit as if she had a friend and 
protector the less. She was sitting forlom in the great 
drawing-room, waiting for Arthur, who was trying horses ; 
presenüy Theodora came in, and with something of 
eompassion, said, "I hope you have an entertaining book 
there." 

"0 yes, thank you, La Vie de Philippe Auguste, I 
like it very much; it is as amusing as PfoVtp Augustus 
itself." 

"James'snovel, youmean?" 

"Have you read it?" 

"Hisnovelsare exactly alike," said Theodora, leaving 
the room,but checked by the thought that it would be merci- 
ful to take her into her room. "No, nonsense," saidsecond 
thoughts ; "I shall have nothing but chatter ever after , if I 
estabiish her coming to me when Arthur is out; and if this 
coltage scheme comes to pass, she will be marching up 
whenever she has nothing better to do. Give an inch , and 
she will take an eil." 
' Heartsease, U 5 
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She was interrupted byadiffident, hesitating call ; and, 
looking back, as she was mounting the stairs, beheld 
Violet, who^changed the appellation into ''Miss Martin- 
dale." 

"Well!" said she, feeling as if her citadel were in 
jeopardy. 

j "Wouldyou — wouldyoubesoverykindastolendme 
a French dictionary ? " 

"Certainly ; I '11 give you one in a moment," said Theo- 
dora; with so little encouragement as would have deterred a 
person bent on gaining the entrie, Violet stood meekly wait- 
ing tili she brought thebook, and reccived it with gratitude 
disproportionate to the favour conferred. 

CHAPTER V. 

Some heavy bnsinesff hath my lord in band , 
And I mast know it, eise he loves me not. 

HXNRT IV. 

Miss Gardneb's departure threw the rest of the party 
more together, and Theodora did not hold herseif as mach 
aloof as before. Indeed she perceived that there were occa- 
sions when Arthur seemed to be returning to his preference 
for her. She had more conversaition, and it often feil on 
subjects of which the bride had no knowledge , ^while the 
sister was happy in resuming old habits. Sometimes Violet 
was entertained; bat one day when they were riding, the 
talk was going on eagerly on some subject of which she 
knew nothing, while they rode faster than she liked, and 
she fancied she was insecure in her saddle. Twice she 
timidly called Arthur; but he was too much absorbed to 
attend to her, without a degree of scream, which she did 
not feel would be justified. £ach moment she grew more 
alarmed and miserable, and though at last, when he per- 
ceived that she wanted him, he was off his horse in a moment 
and set all to rights, she completely forgot her distress,— 
the charm had been broken, she was no longer his Erst 
thought. 
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The Sensation of loneliness offcen retamed dnring the 
nezt few weeks; there was no real neglect, and she would 
not so have feit it if she had not depended on him alone, and 
80 long eDJoyed his exclusive attention. His fondness and 
petting were the same, bat she perceived that he found in 
his sister a companioniship of which she did not feel capable. 
But to Theodora herseif, whenever she succeeded in en- 
grossing Arthur, it seemed a victory of sisterly affection 
and sense over beauty and frivolity. 

Arthur was anzious toknow the familj politics , and re- 
sumed the habit of depending on his sister for gathering 
intelligence from Mrs. Nesbit. On her he bestowed his com- 
plaints that his father would not see things as he wished, and 
with her talked over his projects. In truth, h»could not 
bear to disclose to his wife the footing on which he stood, — 
looking on her as a mere child, sure to be satisfied , and not 
requiring to be consulted. 

Theodora gave him tidings of the proposal that he should 
settle in the village, and finding him undecided, threw all 
her weight into the opposite scale. She sincerely believed 
she was Consulting his happiness and the harmony of the 
family by speaking of the irksomeness of living there with 
nothing to do , and by assisting him in calculating how large 
an income would be necessary to enable him to keep hunters, 
go from home , &c., without which he declared it would be 
intolerable, and as there was little probability of his father 
allowing him so much, oontinuing in his profession was the 
only alternative. 

Yiolet saw them in frequent consultation , and once John 
Said something to her of his hopes of seeing her atBrogden; 
then, finding her in ignorance, drew back, but not tili he 
had Said enough to make her restless at hearing no more. 
She would, of course, have preferred living in the country; 
but when she figured to herseif Arthur always with Theo- 
dora, and herseif shut up in the little parlour she had seen 
intherain, she grew extremely disconsolate. 

One moming, unable to read or sit quiet under these 

5* 
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anticipations, nht went out to dispel them by a tarn among 
the flowers, and a conrersatioii with the peacock. At the 
coraer of the lawn , she heard Arthur's voice — " Exactly so ; 
two thonsand is the rery least Ha, Violet!" as he and 
Tbeodora emerged from a shady alley. 

" Oh , I did not mean to intemipt you ," saad Violet , con- 
fdsed; ^'I only came out for Bome fresh air." 

^^Unbonneted, too; doyouwanttogetroastedbrown?" 
Said Arthur. 

"I never am burat," md Violet; "but I will not be in 
yourway, 111 go." 

" Noniense ," said he , drawing her arm into hiß. " Come 
in good time," and he yawned, tired of the discuasion. 
"Ha, Mr. Peacock, areyouthcre?" 

"He always foUows me," said Violet. "MIbs Piper 
showed me where his f ood is kept , and I can almost get him 
to eat out of my band." 

Tbeodora walked off, thinking there was an end of her 
brother*8 sense, and Violet looked after her rather sadly, 
thinking, while exhibiting to Arthur her friendship with 
the peacock, "he consults her, he only plays with me. 
Perhaps it is all I am good for; but I wish we were at 
Winchester." 

As Theodora went up-stairs, she sawher eldest brotiier 
Standing at the south window of liie gallery. He called to 
her, saying, "Here*saprettypicture, Theodora." 

* In front of the sparkling crystal arches of the fountain 
stood Violet, bending forward, and holding out her band 
füll o£ grain to invite the beautifal bird, which now ad- 
yanced, nowwithdrew its rieh blue neck, as in condescen- 
sion, then raised its crested head in sudden alarm, its train 
sweeping the ground in royal splendour. Arthur, no un- 
picturesque figure in his loose brown coat, stood by, leaning 
against the stand of one of the vases of plants, whose rieh 
wreaths of brightly coloured blossoms hung down, making 
a setting for äe group; and while Violet by her blandish- 
ments invited tiie peacock to approach, he now and then, 
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with smiling gljmess , madethmstgatitwithherparasol, or 
ezcited Skylark to approach. 

"Aprettyscene, isitnot?" saidJohn. 

^'Like a S^vres china cup," Theodora could not help 
saying. 

^^Fountain and peacock, and parasol for shepherd's 
crook, forming a French Arcadia," said John, smiling. 
*' I snppose it would hardly make a pictnre. It is too foright." 

Theodora only answered by a sigh, and was tnming 
away, when John added, "I am glad she has him at last, 
I was afraid she had a long solitary moming while yon were 
out with him. I saw you Walking up and down so long." 

'^He was talking over his plans," said Theodora, with 
an assumption of sollen dignity. 

''I have been wishin^ to speak to yon about that yery 
thing," said John. <^I think you may be in danger of put- 
ting yourself between him and his wife.'* 

It was a new thing to her to hear that this was a danger; 
büt, in an offended manner, she replied, ''I can hardly be 
accnsed of that He ceases all rational talk abont his most 
important concems to go to child's play with her." 

**But why keep her out of the rational talk? " 

'^ That is his concem. He knows what she is capable of, 
I snppose." 

^'I donbt whether he does," said John; ^'bnt I don't 
want to interfere with his behaviour, only to give you a 
caution. It is natural that you should wish to have him 
what he was before. I know his marriage was a great blow 
to you." 

^*I knew he would marry," said Theodora, coldly; for 
she could not bear compassion. ^^It is the common coorae 
of ihings." 

*' And that the wife should .be first" 

•*Ofcourse." 

'^Then would it not be better to bear that in mind, and 
make up your mind to it, rather than try to absorb his 
confidenee?" 
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'' He is not bonnd to consult no one but that child. Tou 
would not drive him back to her if he came to jon for 
advice." 

'^I should not pass her over; I shoold assume that her 
opinion was to be respected." 

"I can't be untrue." 

" Then try to make it valuable." 

"He wants no help of mine to make him fond of herl" 
criedTheodora. "Does not he dote on her, and make himself 
quite foolish about her complexion and her dress?" 

"That is a different thing. She cannot be always a toy; 
and if you want to do the most inestimable service to Arthur, 
it would be by raiaing her." 

"Trying to edttcate a married sister-in-law! No, thank 
yon!" 

"I don't see whatis to become of them," said John, sadly. 
"He will be always ander someinfluence or other; and a sen- 
sible wife might do every thing for him. But she is a child; 
and he is not the man to form her character. He would have 
spoilt her already if she did not take his admiration for mere 
a£ection*, and just at the age when girls are most carefully 
watched , she is tumed out into the world without a guide ! 
If he ceases to be happy with her, what is before them? 
You think he will fall back on you ; but I teil you he will not. 
If you once loosen the tie of home , and he seeks solace else- 
where, it will be in the pursuits that have done him härm 
enough already." 

"He has given up his race-horses ," said Theodora. 

The luncheon-bell interrupted them; but as they were 
going down, John added, " I hope I have said nothing to vez 
you. Indeed, Theodora, I feel mach for your loss." 

" I am not vexed ," was her haughty reply, little guessing 
how, in her pursuit of the brother who had escaped her, 
she was repelling and slighting one who would gladly have 
tumed to her for sisterly friendship. His spirits were in that 
State of revival when a mutual alliance would have greatly 
added to the enjoyment of both; but Theodora had no idea 
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of even the possibility of being on such terms. He seemed 
like ane of an eider generation — hardly the same relation 
as Arthar. 

<'So, Lady Elizabeth comes," saidLadyMartindale, as 
they entered the room. 

"Is she Coming to ßtay here?" asked John. 

"Yes; did you not hear that we have asked her to come 
to US for the Whitford ball?" 

"Oh, are we in for the Whitford ball?" said Theodora, 
In a tone of disgust that checked the delighted look on 
Violet's face. 

"Yes, mydear; your papa wishes us to go." 

" What a bore ! " exclaimed Theodora. 

"Yes," sighedLadyMartindale: "but your papa thinks 
it right." 

" A necessary evil — eh, Violet?" said Arthur. 

" I hopeyou don't mind it? " said Violet, looking anxiously 
at him. 

"Ah, you will enjoy it," said her ladyship, graciously 
regarding her foUy. 

"Oh, yes, thank you," said Violet, eagerly. 

" Have you been to many balls ? " 

"Only to one;" and she blushed deeply, and cast down 
her eyes. 

"And so theBrandons are Coming to stay ! For how long, 
Mamma?" proceeded Theodora. 

"FromWednesdaytoSaturday," said Lady Martindale. 
" I have been writing cards for a dinner party for Wednesday ; 
and your father says there are some calls that must be 
retumed ; and so , my dear , will you be ready by three ? " 

"You don't mean me, Mamma?" said Theodora, as 
nobody answered. 

' "No; you are a resolute rebel against moming visits. 
You have no engagement for this afternoon, my dear?" 

Violet started, saying, "I beg your pardon; I did not 
know you meant me. Oh, thank you! I am very much 
obliged." 
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'^ I suppose you will not go witii ns , Arthur? ** 

He looked as if he did not like it, bat caught a beseeching 
glance from bis wife, and was beginning to consent, wbea 
Theodora exclaimed, ^'Oh, Arthur, don't; it will be such 
a famous opportunity for that ride." 

"Verywell; youknowwheremjcardsare, Violet!" 

^'Yes,'* she answered, submisBirelj , though much dis- 
appointed, and in dread of the drive and of the strangeifs. 

"Beally, Ithinkyouhad better go, Arthur^" saidJohn, 
greatly displeased at Theodora's tone. '^It is the sort of 
occasion for doing things regularly." 

"Indeed, I think so," said Lady Martindale; ^^I wish 
Arthur would go with us this once. I doubt if it will be taken 
well if he does not" 

^* You will find no one at home. His going wonH make tt 
bit of difPerence," said Theodora, who now regarded keeping 
bim as a matter of power. 

" Surely your ride might wait," said her mother. 

^^ No, it won't, Mamma. It is to see that old man, Mary's 
father." 

"WhatMary, my dear?" 

" The scuUery-maid. I want to speak to bim about her 
confirmation; and the only way is over Whitford Down — all 
manner of leaping-places, so we must go without Violet" 

Violet feared there was little hope for her, for Arthur 
looked much invited by the leaping-places ; but John made 
another effort in her favour, and a great one for bim« 

" Suppose you accept of me for your escort , Theodora? " 

Every one looked astonished, Lady Martindale positively 
aghast. 

" Were you ever on Whitford Down, John ? " said Arthur. 

" Why, yes, — in old times; I know the place, I believe." 

" You talk of knowing it, who never hunfed ! " said Arthtur. 
"No, no; you are a great traveller, John; but you don't 
know the one-horse track on Whitford Down that does not 
lead into a bog — " 

"Theodora does, Idare say." 
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'< Yes, I know it; bat it is too far for 70U, Jobn, tiiank 
y ou, and not at all what would snit 70U. I must give it np, if * 
Arthur prefers plajing the disconsolate part of a gentleman 
at a moming call." 

^' Do you really dislike going without me? " asked Arthur, 
and of course nothing was left for Violet to say but, '^0, 
tliank 70U, piray don't stay with me. Indeed, I had much 
rather you had your ride." 

*^Youare8ure?" 

"0 yesy quite. I shall do very well," and she amiled, 
and tried to make a show of ease and confidence in bis 
xnother, by looking towards her, and asking upon whom 
they were to call." 

Lady Martindale mentioned sereral ladies who had left 
fbeir cards for Mrs. Arthur Martindale, adding^that perhaps 
it would be better to leave a card at Rickworth Priory. 

^'Is that where Lady Elizabeth Branden lives?" asked 
Violet 

^^Yes," said Lady Martindale. "It belong» to her 
daughter. Lady Elizabeth is a highly excellent person , for 
-whom Lord Martindale has a great regard, and Miss Branden 
is one of Theodora's oldest friends." 

<<Hum!" said Theodora. 

"My dear, she is a very nice amiable girl —«just your own 
age , and admirably brought up." 

"Granted," said Theodora. 

"I cannot see that Emma Branden wants anything but 
style and confidence," proceeded Lady Martindale, "and that 
Ibelieveto beentirelypoorLadyElizabeth's fault for keeping 
her so much in retirement ThatGrerman finishing goyemess, 
Miss Ohnglaube, whom we were so sorry to lose, would have 
been the person to teach her a little freedomand readiness of 
manner. I wish we could have kept her a little longer." 

"I told Lady Elizabeth about her," said Theodora; but 
Lady Martindale, without hearing, said she must go to her 
aunt, and reuewing injunctions to Violet to be ready by 
three, left the room. 
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*'You did not astonish her weak mind with the gbost 
Btory?" said Arthur. 

" With its cause." 

" You would not have thought, Violet," continaed Arthur, 
" that we had a ghost in the north wing." 

" What was it? " said Violet. " You don't mean really ?" 

"(OnlyaTurk's-headbroom, with phosphorus eyes , and 
a sheet round the handle ," said Theodora. " It had a grand 
effect when Arthur stood on the second landing-place , and 
raised it above the balusters — a sort of bodilessness rising 
from vacancy." 

« Didn't she famt ? " said Arthur. 

"No, I was afraid she would, and then it would haye 
been all over with us ; but I dragged her safe into the school- 
Toom, and #iere she was so hystericäl that I nearly re- 
lented." 

" Then was it all in play ? " said Violet. 

"In eamest," said Arthur. "It was the only way of 
getting quit of mademoiselle." 

" That lady who used to talk metaphysics and sing?" said 
John. " I remember the lamentations at her not choosing to 
remain. Why was she victimized ? " 

"There was no helpforit," said Theodora. "She con- 
sidered the book of Genesis as a sehr schöne nrythische Ge- 
schichte^ and called the Patriarchs the Hebrew Avatars." 

" Theodora ! You don't mean it ! " exclaimed John. 

"Ido, butlhadmyrevenge, for, after the Turk's-head 
adventure, she never slept without my Bible under her 
pillow. If by broad daylight she would have renounced the 
Avatar theory, I really would have forgiven her, for she 
was very good-natured, and she admired *the highßoman 
fashion' so much, I was half afraid she might foUow it ber- 
self if we tormented her much more." 

"But why keep it to yourself? I can hardly believe it 
possible ! Why play these tricks instead of telling all ? " 

<^ I did teil aunt Nesbit, but Miss Ohnglaube was always 
reading Jean Paul with her and mamma; they were in rap- 
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tureB with her, and my aunt only said I was too well in- 
structed to be misled." 

" How old were you ? " 

"Aboutfifteen." 

" It is beyond belief. Why could you not teil my father?" 
said John. 

" I hardly saw him — I never spoke to him." 

"Wasnotlathome?" 

" Yes , shut up in your room. I never thought of speaking 
to you. All I could do was to be as restive as possible , and 
when she did not care for that, there was nothing for it but 
playing on her German superstition. So Arthur told her 
some awful stories about whipping bläcks to death, and 
declared West Indian families were very apt to be haunted; 
but that it was a subject never to be mentioned to mamma 
nor my aunt." 

"And having paved the way, we treated her to the 
Turk's-head," concluded Arthur 5 "I would do it again to 
hear her sigh and scream, and see Theodora acting as cooUy 
as if she was in daily intercourse with the defunct nigger. ff 
mademoiselle had not been frightened out of her senses, her 
self-possession would have betrayed us." 

"I could not act fright," said Theodora. 

"And this was the best plan you could devise for getting 
rid of an infidel govemess ! " said John. 

And as they dispersed, he stood looking after his sister, 
thinking that there was more excuse for her inconsistencies 
than he had yet affordäd her, and that, in f act, she deserved 
credit for being what she was. His aunt had done even more 
hazm than the min of his happiness. 

Theodora triumphed, and carried Arthur off, but Violet 
fonnd .the reality of the expedition less formidable than the 
anticipation. She knew her mother would have enjoyed 
seeing her well dressed, and setting forth in that style ; the 
drive was agreeable, and Lady Martindale kind and gra- 
cious. Alone with her, she lost muchof her dread, and feit 
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better acquainted; but all froseup into coldness when thej 
came home. ^ 

The ladies at Rickworth had not been at home; and as 
they did not arrive on the Wednesday tili Violet kad gone^to 
dress, she had time to frighten herseif by imagining an 
heireäs on the pattern of Lady Martindale, and an earVs 
daughter proportionably unapproachable. Her trepidation 
was increased by Arthur's not Coming in, though she heard 
guests arriYing, and when at last he appeared, it was so 
late, that he desired her to go down and say he was "just 
ready." 

It was aserious thing to eneounter alone that great saloon 
füll of strangers , and with cheeks of the brightest camation, 
Violet glided in, and after delivering her message to Lord 
Martindale, was glad to find herseif safely seated on an 
Ottoman, whence she looked for the chief guests. In the 
distance, beside Lady Martindale , sat a quiet elderly lady 
in black ; Theodora was paying a sort of scomful half-atten- 
tion to a fine showy girl, who was talking rather affectedly; 
and, thought Violet, no one but an heiress could wear so 
many bracelets. 

Her survey completed, she became conscious that a 
small, fair -haired, pale girl was sitting near her, looking 
so piteously shy and uncomfortable , that she feit botmd to 
try and »et 'her at ease, and ventured an Observation on the 
weather. It was responded to, and something about the 
harvestfollowed;then, howprettythe country, and, there- 
upon , Violet said it ouly wanted mountains to be beautifiiL 

"Ah! when one has once seen a mountain one cannot 
forget it." 

"Never!" said Violet "ImissHelTellyneverymoraing 
when I look out of window." 

"Do you know the Lake country? " said the young lady. 

" My home — my old home — is within sight of the Weat- 
mdreland hills. Have you been there ? " 

" Mamma and I once spent a month there, and enjoyed it 
exceedingly." 
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" Oh ! and did you go up Helvellyn?" 

'^Yes, that we did, in spite of the showers; andwhata 
viewwehadi" 

They were sutprised to find that dinner had been an- 
nonnced. Violetwas placed next to Mr. Martindale, and 
was able to ask the name of her new acquaintance. 

" Miss Brandon , you mean." 

^^O no , not Miss Brandon, but that light pale girl in the 
lilacworkedmuslin, who was talking to me." 

" I saw you talking to Miss Branden.*' 

''Cottld it be? She looked all astray and frightened, 
likemef" 

^'That description answers to Emma Brandon," said 
John, smiling. 

" Who would have thought it! I should never have begun 
talking to her if I had guessed who she was. I only did it 
because she looked so uncomfortable. I hope it was not 
being forward." 

** Not m the least You know you are at home here , — it 
was a great kindness." 

"Boyoulikeher?" saidViolet 

'^ I belle ve ske is a yery good kind of girl , and her mother 
is one of our oldest fr^ends. They are very ezcellent sen- 
sible people, and do a great deal of good in their own 
parish.'' 

*' And only think I She has been in Westmoreland ! She 
has seen Helvellyn ! " 

yiolet was the only person who ever spoke to John in 
that hearty confidenee of sympathy in rejoicing; and quite 
refireshed by her bright looks, he led her into a history of 
anascent of Helvellyn, which had, untilthis spring, been 
the great event of her life. 

Ca Coming into the drawing-room , Miss Brand<)n shrank 
np to her mother's side. Violet wished she had a mother to 
protect her ; and not daring to place herseif among the great 
ladies, stood in the group of younger ones, with whom 
Theodora was keeping up a cold formal converse. Countiy 
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neighbonrs thought mach öf being asked io Martindale; but 
the parties there were of the grandest and stiffest. Moreoverj 
every one had to give their friends a descriptioii of the bride; 
and the young ladies were more inclined to study her ap- 
pearance than to find conversation, regarding her as an 
object of curioBity, as well as wilh some of their general 
dread of the house of Martindale. 

After an awkward ten minutes, Lady Martindale came 
towardsher, andsaid, '^Mydear, Lady Elizabeth l^randon 
wishes to be introduced to you." 

"To me!" andViolet foUowed her, blnshed and bent, 
then found her band cordially shaken, and a most com- 
fortable voice addresslng her. Boom was made for her on 
the sofa, between Lady Elizabeth and her danghter, and 
she was supremely happy in talking about her own dear lake 
country. Arthur smiled , and looked well pleased to see her 
in such Company ; and Mr. Martindale came and talked to 
Lady Elizabeth all the evening. 

Yiolet expected Theodora to monopolize Miss Brandon 
the next moming, but Theodora had reasons of her own 
for not breaking her habit of spending the moming in her 
own occupations. She knew Lady Elizabeth to be perfectly 
guiltless of manoeuvring; but £rom the time she had become 
conscious of Mrs. Nesbit's designs on Bickworth, first for 
Arthur and now for John, it had been her decided purpose 
to give no colour for throwing the heiress in their way by 
any friendship of hers; and as she considered Emma one of 
the dullest and most silly girls of her acquaintance , i\ was 
very pleasant to be justified in neglecting her. 

The Office of companionship to the younger visitor feil to 
Mrs. Martindale. She showed off the peacock, and they 
wandered happily in the gardens , most amiably received by 
Mr. Harrison, who delighted in displaying his treasures, 
and almost overwhelmed Yiolet with his graciousness, when 
she shyly asked if he could spare her a few of his white roses 
for her hair. 

Miss Branden groaned and sighed about the ball, de- 
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elaring it her detestation; she should be tired to death; sbe 
hated dancing; and above all, there was the nuisance of 
dressiDg. 

"Oh! I am soiry you doa't like it," said Violet; "but 
that is the waj with all sensible people." 

"No; mamma says it isnot being sensible, butbecause 
I don't dance well, and she wishes I did." 

"I am glad of that My mamma does not think it 
foolish." 

"Doyoulikedancing, then?" ^ 

"ThatI do," cried Violet, making afewsteps, "I ouly 
wish I might dance with him still I" 

This was the only difference of opinion — on school- 
teaching books — heroes, historical and fictitious — on the 
Bridal of Triermcdn — and Wordsworth's Waggoner, their 
sentiments accorded exactly. Perhaps Emma's mind was 
the more formed and coltivated, but Yiolet's was the more 
disceming and diffident in judgment. 

Emma took the first opportunity of pouring out to her 
mother a perfect raptore about Mrs. Msürtindale , dwelling 
on her right views , and all that showed she had been well 
bronghtup. 

*'Sheis a sweet-looking Creatore," said Lady Elizabeth, 
**and I do hope she is all she seems. Lord Martindale .has 
been telling me how entirely the marriage was her father's 
doing, and that she was perfectly Ignorant and innocent, 
poor thing." 

"She looks as if she could never do anything wrong. 
Mamma, I hardly know whether you would like me to make 
friends with her, buti could not help it, and she said such 
nice things that I knew you would like her. I never could 
get on with any one before, you know, but, from tiie 
moment she came blushing in, and Ispoke to me in that 
sweet low yoice, I feit as if I must be fond of her — before 
I made out who she was — and even then I could not like her 
less." 

" She is so unafiEected and unassumingl " said Lady Eliza« 
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beth. "I litüe ezpected Arthur Martindale*8 mamage to 
hare tumed out so well." 

"I don't wonder at his falling in love at first sight! I 
don't see how he could help it. 1 am sure I should ! *' 

''Ithinkyouhave," said Lady Elizabeth , smiling. 

^^ Wasn't it channiiig, Mamma? Theodora never came 
near us all the moming, and very »oon got out of my way in 
the aftemoon , so we were so comfortable ! " 

" Take care what you say about her , my dear." 

" , yes. We never spokc of her at all. I wonder what 
Mr8.Martindaledoe8hereI Itisadreadful place, andthey 
are all one more stately than the other.'* 

"Notthesons." 

"OhI poor Mr. Martindale is worse than stately. There's 
something in that gentle melancholy tone of his that is so 
different from other people — and he looks so refined and 
thoughtfiü. He frightens me more than any of them ! " 

*4 hope he is in rather better sptrits. I have had a good 
deal of talk with him this evening. Indeed, his father told 
me he had been roused by all this affair about his brother. 
But, Emma^ my dear, you have not rung all this time! 
Here am I almost dressed. I shall have to fuifil my threat, 
and leave you to come down alone." 

It had to be fulfilled. Emma leffc insufficient time for her 
maid to try to set out her soft light scanty hair, to make her 
satin and gau2e look anything butlimp and flabby, andto 
put on her jewels , in the yain hope of their making her seem 
well dressed. Whatever was ordained for her to wear, 
Emma always looked exactly the same. She opened her 
door at the same moment asViolet adranced into the gallery, 
her tall taper figure arrayed in bridal lace, not much whiter 
than her long neek and rounded arms , a wreath of roses 
around her dark tresses , brilliant flowers in her hand, her 
soft eyes bright with pleasure, and her beauteous com- 
plexion deepened by bashfiilness. 

Enmia could not repress her delight. "Oh!" she ex- 
daimed , " you can't think how beautifdl you are ! " 
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''Isn't she?" said a proud| playfol voice. ^^Thank 
yoxi;" but seeing Emma disconcerted, Arthur hastened 
down stairi. 

"0,1 didn't know he was there I " 

"Nerer mind!" said Violet, among her blushes. "I *m 
glad he was. He liked it." 

"I could not help it," said Emma. " You are so like a 
story ! I can hardly beiieve you are real ! " 

Violet feit familiär enough to prove herself substantial 
by a playful pinch. "But lookhere! See whati found on 
my table." 

" One of those serpent bracelets. It is very pretty ! " 

"Was not itWnd of Lord Martindale?" 

"Youhavetothankhimforit! ' 0hl drefidful!" 

"I don*t mind speaking to him. It is so kind. <Mrs. A. 
Martindale, from her aSectionate father,' the direction 
said. Oh ! it is so very, yery pleasant that he should be so 
kind to me. Is not it a beautifnl creature? Look at it, 
its scales and its crown and eyes. Arthur says they are 
sapphires." 

" Yes , I never saw a prettier one." 

" I wish Annette eould see it , and all at home. Is it not 
like a creature in a fairy tale?" 
- ''Like Zelinda's singing serpents? " 

" Just like them. Do you know, I sometimes think I have 
got into a fairy tale. Everything is so beautiful and so be- 
wildering, and unlike what I fancied." 

"Because you are so like a fairy princess yourseif. Are 
yo« sure you hare not a talisman ring? "* 

"I think I have," and Violet puUed off her gloye. 

*' There — that forget-me-not — the first ring I ever had. 
From the day he gave me that, it has all been so stränge, that 
now and then I have been almost afraid to awake, for fear it 
shonld not be trne. But may I look at that diamond butterfly 
of yours ! It shines as if it would flash in the dark." 

'^ Never mind mine. Stupid things that came as heir- 
looms , and have no pleasure belonging to them. The oaly 

Hearlsease. I, 6 
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tfaing I do care for is this" — and she drew oat a locket £rom 
wiüiin her dress. *' There,that is mj father's hair, and that is 
mylittle brother's.Theybothdied beforelcan remember^and 
there is dear mamma*s nlce pepper-and-sklt lock round them." 

Theodora swept by in black lace , her coronal of hair 
wreathed with large pearls , and her lofty air like the Tragic 
Muse. 

"Comparing Ornaments! Worthy of such a Mendship," 
thought she, as she held back, and made them go down be- 
fore her, Emma glad to hold by Violet's arm for protection. 

Mrs. Nesbit was in the drawing-room talking to Lady 
Elizabeth, and with her keen piercing eyes watching John, 
whx> was reading the newspaper by the table. She was 
pleased to see him lay it aside, look up , and smile, as the 
two friends entered, but she could have beaten them both, 
the one for her insignificance , and the other for her radiant 
loYeHness, and she was still further provoked to see Miss 
Brandon sit down as near her mother as possible, while 
Violet went up to him to show him her bracelet. She stood 
by him for some little time while he was ezamining and prai- 
sing it, and congratulating her on the choice bouquet that 
Harrison had bestowed on her, but surprised to see her eyes 
cast pensively down, and a grave look on that fair young 
face. He little suspected that she was saddened by the con- 
trast between her joys and bis sorrow and ill health, and 
thought it unkind to speak of her delight to one so far re- 
moved from it 

Theodora began to indulge in a hearty grumbling. 

"Well, my dear," said Mrs. Nesbit, "you will only show 
yourselves there, and go home. Miss Brandon is not more 
inclined to Whitford bsdls than you are." 

"No, I am rather surprised at having dragged Emma so 
far," Said Lady Elizabeth. "I hope they will both find it 
tum out better than they jexpect You must teach them," 
and she looked smilingly at Violet. 

Mrs. Nesbit was. extremely annoyed at the quantity of 
notice Violet had lately received, and was the more resolved 
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to put her down. *'No one can expect them to like coimtry 
balls ," she said. " One attends them as a duty , f or the sake 
of the neighbourhood; but as to pleasure in them, that is 
only for the young ladies of the place on the look-out for the 
military." 

She had fulfilled her purpose of making every one uncom- 
fortable, exceptone — namely, Violet. John looked at her, 
and perceived she was too innocent and clear in\conscience 
to understand or appropriate the taunt, so he thought it 
better to leave the field open to L^-dy Elizabeth's cahn reply, 
" Well, I used to enj oy country balls very mach in my time." 

Arthur eraporated his Irritation by shaking bis foot , and 
murmnring, not so low but that his sister heard it, "Old 
bagl" 

Lord and Lady Martindale came in together,and Yiolet's 
blushing gratitude was so pretty and bright that itmadeLord 
Martindale smile, and silence it by a kiss,which perhaps sor- 
prised and gratified her more than the bracelet did. 

Lady Elizabeth begged to have her in her carriage ; and 
growing intimate in the sociable darkness , she found out 
that the mother was as loveable as the daughter , and was as, 
much at home with them as if she had known them for years. 

The evening exceededevenViolet's antieipations, though 
her one former ball had been such as couldneverbeequalled. 
Lord Martindale wished every one to know how entirely he 
accepted his new daughter, so he gave his arm to her, and 
presentedher to the principal ladies, while she feit herseif 
foUowed by her husband's encouraging and exulting eye. It 
certainly was a very different thing to go into society asMiss 
Violet Mobs or as Airs. Arthur Martindale , and there was a 
Start of fear as the thought crossed her — was her pleasure 
pride and vanity ? 

She was chiefly sorry that she could not see MissBrandon 
enjoy herseif, — all that could be extracted from her by the 
most animated appeal, was a resigned smile, and a little 
quizzing of some of the sillier young ladies. She professed, 
however, that she had never disliked any ball so little, since 

6* 
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ehe had the pleasure pi watching Mrs. Martindale, hearing 
how universally she was acknowledged to be the prettiest 
person present, and telling Arthur all that was said of her. 

Miss Brandon and Arthur had for some jears past kept at 
arespectful distance, each in dread of designs of the other, 
bat now thej were fast resuming the childish familiarity of 
tone of the ancient times, when the rough but good-natured, 
gentleman-like boyhad been a companion much preferred to 
the determined, domineering girl. They danced a quadrille 5 
talked a great deal of Violet Emma began to think much 
better of his capacity. 

As to Theodora, she was talking, laughing, dancing, 
and appearing so füll of spirits, that Violet could not help 
venturing a remark , that she surely liked it better than she 
expected. 

'' Not at all," was the answer ; ^^ but if one is to make one's 
seif absuid , 4t is as well not to do so by halves." 

So far was she from doing so by halves, that when her 
mother was ready to go home, she was engaged so many 
deep , that it was settled she should be left with Arthur and 
Violet. She danced indefatigably tili morning shone into 
the room, and was handed into the carriage by a gentleman 
who, it was the private opinion of heryoung chaperone, had, 
like Arthur, fallen in love at first sight. Poor man! it was 
apityhecouldnotknowaboutMr. Wingfield; or she could 
almost suppose that Theodora did not care so much for Mr. 
Wingfield, afterall. 

The drive home was very amusing. Violet was so tired, 
that it was a trouble to speak; but she liked to hear the 
brother and sister discuss the ball, and laugh over the 
people; and leant back in her corner so comfortäbly, that 
she only dreaded the moment of rousing herseif to walk up- 
stairs. 

Theodora never stopped talking all the way, spnuüg 
nimbly out of the carriage, ran up the steps, and admired 
the morning sky; and Violet believed she di'd not go to bed 
at all, for it seemed avery short time before the distant notes 
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of the singing class were heard ; yet ehe looked as fresh and 
blooming as ever when they met at breakfast, and did not 
flag in any of her usual employments. 

The other ladies were capable of nothing but loitering; 
and itwas a dayfor making great advances inintimacy. Most 
delightfol was that first friendship , as they wandered arm- 
in-arm, talked gFavely, or gaily, and entered more and 
more into each other's minds. Theodora h^ld aloof,despising 
theit girlish, caressing ways, and regarding the intimaey 
with the less tole^ration because it was likely to serve as a 
pretext to Mrs.Nesbit for promoting her views for John ; and 
though the fewest words possible had passed hetween Tiim 
and Miss Brandon , she f ound that Mrs. Nesbit was building 
hopes on the satisfaction he showed in conversing with Lady 
Elizabeth. The visit ended with a warm invitation to Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Martindale , to come and stay at Rickworth 
before they left the country. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Is it that they have a fear 
Of the dreary season near, 
Or that other pleasures be 
Sweeter even than gaiety ? 

WORDffWOXTX* 

Werb they to leave the country? This was still under 
eonsideration. The next fortnight made some difference in 
Theodora's wishes respecting Brogden Cottage. Violet be- 
coming less timid , ventured to show that she took interest 
in poor people 5 and Theodora was pleased by finding her 
able to teach at school , and to remember the names of the 
children. Especially her sweet looks and signs gained the 
heart of little Charley Layton, the dumb boy at the lodge — 
the creature on whom Theodora bestowed the most time and 
thought And on her begging to be shown the dumb aipha- 
bet, as the two sisters crossed fingers , they became , for one 
evening, almost intimate. 

Theodora began to think of her as not only harmless, but 
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likely to be nsefal in the parish; and could afford to let Ax- 
thur have her for a plaything, since he made herself his con- 
fidante. She withdrew her Opposition; but it was too late. 
Arthur had declared that he could not live there withoat 
2500 1. a-year, and this his father neither could nor woold 
give him. The e^pense of building the house, and the 
keeping up of such a garden and establishment, did not leave 
too much available of the wealth Ladj Martindale had 
brought, nor was the West Indian property in a prosperous 
State; thedemand was preposterous; and Theodora found 
herself obliged to defend poor Violet, who, her aunt de- 
clared, must have instigated it in consequence of the notice 
lavished upon her; while, as Theodora averred with far 
more truth, "it was as much as the poor thing did to kno^w 
the difference between a ten-pound note and a five." Twelve 
hundred pounds a-year, and the rent of a house in London, 
was what his eider brother would have married upon; and 
this, chiefly by John's influence, was fixed as the allowance, 
in addition to his pay; and as his promotion was now pur- 
chased for him, he had far more than he had any right to ex- 
pect, though he did not seem to think so, and grumbled to 
Theodora about the expense of the garden, as if it was con- 
Buming his patrimony. 

How the income would hold out, between his carelessness 
and her inexperience , was a question over which his father 
sighed, and gave good advice , which Arthur heard with the 
same sleepy , civil air of attention , as had served him under 
the infliction many times before. 

John gave only one piece of advice, namely, that he 
should consign a fixed ^um for household expenses into his 
wife's hands; so that "de might not be subject to continued 
applications. 

On this he acted ; and subtracting to himself , wine, men, 
andhorses, the fiill amount of his bachelor income, he, for 
the first time, communicated to Violet the result of the 
varioas Qonsultations. 
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"So the upshot of it all is, that we are to haveahouse 
somewhere in Belgravia," he began. 

*'That is near Lord Martindale's London house, is it 
not?" 

" Yes ; yon will be in the way of all that is going on." 

" D we go there next month ? " 

"I suppose so." 

«Oh! lamglad." ^ ' 

" Are you? I thonght you liked being here." 

"Yes, yes, of course, that I do; but it will be soplea- 
sant to be at home , and to have yon all to myself." She re- 
pented the next moment, as if it had been a complaint; but 
he was gratified , and called her a little monopolist. 

"Oh, Idon'tmean to be troublesometoyou," saidshe, 
eamestly; "I shall have so much more to do in our own 
. house, that I shall not miss you so much when you are out; 
besides, we can have Annette to stay with us." 

" We '11 see about that. But look here ," laying a paper 
with some figures before her; "that 's all my father leaves me 
for you to keep house with. I put it into your hands, and 
you must do the best you can with it.** 

"You don't mean to put all that into my hands!" ex- 
claimed Violet in alarm. " What a sum ! " 

"You won't think so by the end of the year; but mind, 
this must do ; it will be of no use to come to me for more." 

" Then is it little ? " asked Violet 

"See what you think of it by and by; you won't find it 
such an easy thing to make both ei;ids meet." 

" I will write and ask mamma to teil me how to manage." 

"Indeed," said Arthur, with sharpness 9uc1i as she had 
never seen in him before , " I beg you will not. I won't have 
my aflEairs the town talk at Wrangerton." But seeing her 
look frightened, and ready to cry, he softened instantly, 
and said affectionately, "No, no, Violet, we must keep our 
concems to ourselves. I don't want to serve for the enter- 
tainment of Matilda's particular friends." 

« Mamma wouldn't teU — '^ 
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" I '11 f rust no house of seven women." 

"But how am I to know hbw to manage?" 

'^Never mind; you'U get ob. It comes as natorallj to 
women, as if it was shooting or fishing." 

" 1 wonder how I shall begin I I don't know anything." 

"Buy a cookery book." 

'^Aunt Moss gave me one ; I didn't mean that. But, oh, 
dear, there^Bthehiringservants, and buying things I " 

^'Don't ask me: it is woman's work, and always tobe 
done behind the scenes. If there 's a thing I mortally hate, 
it is those housekeeper bodies who go about talking of their 
good Cooks." 

Violet was silenced; but after much meditation she 
humbly begged for answers to one or two questions. '' Was 
she to pay the servants' wages out of this?" 

" Your maids — of course." 

"And how many are we to have?" 

"As many as will do the work." 

"A Cook and housemaid -— I wonder if that would be 
enough?" 

"Don't ask me, that 's all." 

"Iknowyoudon't like to beteased," she said, submis- 
sively 5 " but one or two things I do want to know. Is James 
to be in the house ? " 

"Why, yes; he is a handy fellow. We will hare him 
down for Simmonds to give him some training." 

" Then ought we to have two maids or three? " 

Hehelduphishands, andescaped. 

That morning John, happening to come into the draw- 
ing-room, found Violet disconsolately covering a sheet of 
paper with figures. 

"Abstruse calculations?" said he. 

"Yes, very," said she, sighing, with the mystified face 
of a child losing its way in a long sum. 

He did not like to leave her in such evident difficulties, 
and said, with a smile, "Your budget? Are you good at 
arithmetic? " 
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**I can do the sum«, if that was all; but I don't know 
what to set out from , or anything about it. Mamma said she 
could not think how I should keep house.*' 

"She would be the best persou to give you counsel, I 
should think." 

" Yes, but — " and she looköd down, struggling with 
tears, "Imustnotwritetoaskher." 

"How so?" 

"Arthur says the Wrangerton people would gossip , and 
I should not like that," said she; "only, it is very hard to 
make out for myself , and those things tease Arthur." 

"They are not much in his line," said John; "I don't 
know," he added, hesitating, "whether it would beofany 
use to you to talk it over with me. There was a time when I 
considered the management of such an income; and though 
it never came to practice, mine may be better than no notions 
atall." 

"Oh, thankyoul" saidViolet, eagerly; then, pausing, 
she said, with a sweet embarrassment, "only — you can't 
like it." 

"Thank you," repHed he, with kind earnestness; "I 
should like to be of use to you." 

"It is just what^I want. I am sure Arthur would like me 
to do it You see this is what he gives me ; and I am to buy 
everything out of it." 

"The best plan," said John; "it never answers to be al- 
ways applying for money." 

"No," saidViolet, thoughtfuUy, as she recollected eer- 
tain home scenes, and then was angry with herseif for fancy- 
ing Arthur could wear such looks as those which all the 
house dreaded. 

Meanwhile John had perceived how differently Arthur 
had apportioned the income from what his own intentions 
had been. He had great doubts of the possibility of her well 
doing , but he kept them to himself. He advised her to con- 
sider her items, and soon saw she was more bewildered than 
helpless. He imew Uo more than Arthur on the knotty point 
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of the number of maids, but he was able to pronounce her 
plan sensible, and her eyes brightened, as she spoke of a 
housemaid of mamma's who wanted to better herseif, and get 
out of the way of the little ones,"whowerealwaysracketing." 

"And now," said John, "we passed over one important 
question — or is that settled otherwise — your own pocket- 
money!" 

" Oh ! I have plenty. Arthur gave me 501. when we went 
through London, and I have twelve left." 

"Butforthefuturel Isitincludedhere?" 

"I should think so. Oh!" shocked at the sum he sei 
down , " a quarter of that would be enough for my dress." 

*'I don't think Miss Standaloft would say so ," said John, 
smiling. 

" But Arthur said we must economize , and I promised'to 
be as HtÜe ezpense as possible. Please let me write down 
half that." 

"No, no," said John, retainingthepencil, "notwithmy 
consent. Leaveyourself the power ofgiving. Besides, this 
is to Cover all the sundries you cannot charge as household 
expenses. Now let me mark off another hundred for casual- 
ties, and here is what you will have for the year. Now 
divide:" 

" Surely, two people and three servants can*t eat all that 
in one week." 

" Fires, candles," said John, amused, but poor Violet was 
quite overpowered. 

" Oh, dear ! how many things I never thought of ! Mamma 
said I was too young! These coals. Can you teil me any- 
thing about them? " 

"I am afraid not. You are getting beyond me. If you 
wanted to know the cost of lodgings in Italy or the south 
of Fraiice, I could help you; but, affcer all, ezperience is 
better bought than borrowed." 

"But what shall I do? Suppose I make Arthur uncom- 
fortable, or spend his moneyas I ought not when hetrusts 
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" Suppose you don*t ," said John. " Why should you not 
become an excellent housewife? Indeed , I think you will/' 
he proceeded, as she fized her eyes on him. ^' You see the 
principle in its right light This very anziety is the best 
pledge. If your head was only füll of the pleasure of being 
mistress of a honse, that would make me uneasy about you 
and Arthur." 

'* Oh ! that would be too bad ! Mamma has talked to me 
so much. She said I must make it a rule never to have debts. 
She showed me how she pays her bills every week, and gave 
nie a great book like hers. I began at Winchester." 

"Why, Violet, iustead of knowing nothing, I think you 
know a great deal ! " 

She smiled, and said something about mamma. 

^'I don't say you will not make mistakes," he continued, 
"but they will be steps to leam by. Your allowance is not 
large. It seems only fair to teil you that it may not be suf- 
ficient So, if you find the expenses exceed the week's 
portion, don't tty to scramble on; it will only be discomfort 
at the time , and will lead to worse. Go boldly to Arthur, 
and make him attend; it is the only way to peace and 
security." 

" I see," said Violet, thoughtfully. " 0, I hope I shall do 
right. One thing I should like. I mean , I thought one ought 
to set apart something for giving away." 

" That is one use in reserving something for yourself," 
said John, in hls kindest manner. "Of the rest, you are 
only Arthur's steward." 

" Yes, I hope I shall manage well." 

" You will if you keep your present frame of mind." ^ 

" But I am so young and Ignorant. I did not think enough 
about it when I was married," said Violet, sorrowfuUy, 
" and now it seems all to come on me? To have all his com- 
fort and the well-being of a whole house depeuding on such 
as I am." 

"I can only say one thing in answer, Violet, what I know 
was the best comfort to one who, without it, would haye 
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8unk under the weight of responsibility." His whole coun- 
tenance altered, his voice gave way, a distressing fit of 
coughing came on, the colour flushed into his face , and he 
pressed his hand on his ehest. Violet was frightened , but it 
presently ceased, and after sitting for a few moments, ex- 
haasted, with his head resting on his hand , he took np the 
pencil, and wrote down — "As thy day, so shall thy strength 
be " — pushed it towards her, and slowly left the room. 

Violet shed a few tears over the paper , and was the more 
grieved when she heard of his being confined to his room by 
pain in the side. She told Arthur what had passed. "Ah! 
poor John," he said , "he never can speak of Helen, and any 
agitation that brings on that cough knocks him up for the 
rest of the day. So he has been trying to insense you, has he ? 
Yery good-natured of him." 

"I am so grieved. I was afraid it would be painful to him. 
But what was the responsibility he spoke of ?" 

"Looking after her grandfather , I suppose. He was im- 
becile all the latter part of his life. Poor John, they were 
both regularly sacrificed." 

John took the opportunity of a visit from his father that 
afternoon to teil him how much good sense and right feeling 
Violet had shown, and her reluctance to appropriate to her- 
seif what he had insisted on as absolutely necessary. 

"That is only inexperience, poor girl," said Lord Martin- 
dale. " She does not know what she will want. If it is not 
confidential, I shöuld like to know what she allows herseif." 

John mentioned the sum. 

"That is mere nonsense!" exclaimed his father. "It is 
not half as much as Theodora has ! And she living in Lon- 
don, and Arthur making such a point about her dress. 
I thought you knew better, John ! " 

"I knew it was very little, but when I considered the 
rest, I did not see how she could contrire to give herseif 
more." 

" There must be some miscalculation ," said Lord Martin- 
dale. "There is not the least occasion for her to be 
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straitened. You thought yourself the allowanoe was 
ample." 

<'That it is; bat 70U know Arthur has been used to ex- 
pensive habits." 

"More shame for him." 

'*But one cau hardly expect him to reduce at once. I do 
think he is sincere in bis promises, but he will be careless, 
even in ordinary expenditure. I don't say this is what onght 
to be , but I fear it will be. All the prudence and self-denial 
must be upon her aide." 

^'And that from a girl of sixteen, universallj admired! 
Wbat a business it isl Not that I blame her, poor thing, 
but I don't see what is to beeome of them." 

The conversation was not without results. Lord Martin- 
dale, some little time after, put into YioleVs band an enve- 
lope, telling her she must apply the contents to her own 
use; and ehe was astounded at finding it a cheque for 100^. 
He was going to London,* with both his sons, to choose a 
house for Arthur, and to bid fareweil to John, who was 
wamed, by a few chilly days, to depart for a winter in 
Madeira. 

Violet was, during her husband's absence, to be left at 
Eickworth ; and in the last week she had several other pre- 
sents, a splendid dressing-ease^om Lady Martindale, con- 
taining more implements than she knew how to use, also 
the print of Lalla Bookh; and even little Miss Piper had 
Bpent much time and trouble on a very ugly cushion. Theo- 
dora declared her present should be useful, and gave all 
the household llnen, for the purpose of having it hemmed 
by her school-children; -— and this, though she and Miss 
Piper sat up for three nights tili one o'dock to hasten it, 
was so far from ready, that Captain and Mrs. Martindale 
would have begun the world without one table cloth, if old 
aont Moss had not been hemming for them ever since the 
day of Arthur's proposal. 

Theodora was weary and impatient of the conflict of in- 
filueuce, and glad to be left to her own porsoits, while she 
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thought that, alone with Violet, Arthur mnst surely be 
brought to a sense of bis mistake. 

Violet's heart bounded at tbe prospect of a renewal of 
tbe bappy days at Wincbester, and of a release from the 
restraint of Martindale , and the disappointment'of making 
no friends with the family, — Mr. Martindale was the only 
one of them with whom she was sorry to part'; and she had 
Seen comparatively little of bim. Indeed, when tbe tbree 
gentlemen set out, she thought so much of Artbur's being 
away for a week, that she could not care for John's voyage 
to Madeira, and looked pre-occupied when be afifectionately 
wished her good-bye, telling her to watch for bim in the 
spring, — her bouse would be bis first stage on bis retum. 
Then, as he saw her clinging to Arthur to tiie last moment, 
and Coming down with bim to the bottom o]^ the long steps, 
he thought within bimself , "And by that time there will be 
some guessing bow much strength and stability there is with 
all that sweetness , and she will have proved bow much there 
is to trust to in bis fondness ! " 

There was not much time for bewailing the departures 
before Emma Brandon came to claim her guest; and the 
drive was pleasant enough to make Violet shake off her de- 
pression, and fuUy enjoy the arrival at Kickworth, which 
now bore an aspect so much more interesting than on her 
former drive. 

The wooded hills in the first flush of autumn beauty 
sloped softly down to tbe green meadows , and as the car- 
riage crossed the solid-looking oldstonebridge, Violet ex- 
claimed with transport, at a glimpse she caught of a gray 
ruin — the old priory ! She was so eager to see it that she 
and Emma left the carriage at the park gate, and walked 
thither at once. 

Little of the building remained , only a few of the cloister 
arches, and the stumps of broken columns to mark tbe form 
of the chapel; but the arch of the west window was com- 
plete , and the wreaths of ivy bid its want of tracery, while 
a red Virginian creeper mantled the wall. AU was calm and 
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still, the greenswi^rd Bmooth and carefoUymown, not a 
nettle or thistle visible, but tHe floriated crosses onthe old 
stone coffin lids showing clearly above the level turf , shaded 
by a £ew fine old trees, wbile the river glided smoothly along 
under the broad floating water-lily leaves , and on its other - 
side the green lawn was repeated , cattle quietly grazing on 
the rieh pastare , shut in by the gently rising woods. The 
declining sun cast its long shadows, and all was peace, — 
the only sonnds, the robin's note and the ripple of the 
stream. 

Yiolet stood with her hands resting on £mma*s arm, 
Bcarcely daring to break the silence. "How lovely!" said 
she, after a long interval. '^0 Emma, how fond you must 
be of this place ! '' 

'* Yes, it is beantifnl," said Emma, but with less satis- 
faction than Yiolet expected. 

'^ It iff worth all the gardens at Martindale." 

'^Tobesnre itis," said Emma, indignanüy. 

" It pnts me in mind of St. Gross." 

"But St Gross is alive, not a ruin," said Emma, with 
a sigh, and she asked many questions about it, while show- 
ing Violet the chief points of interest, where the different 
bmldings had been, and the tomb of Osyth, the last prioress. 
Her whole manner surprised Yiolet, there was a reverence 
as if they were actually within a church, and more melan- 
choly than pleasure in the possession of what, nevertheless, 
the young heiress evidently loved with all her heart 

Tuming away at length, they crossed the park, and 
passed through the garden, which was gay witii flowers, 
though much less magnificent than Mr. Harrison's. Emma 
said, manmia was a great gardener, and accordingly they 
found her cutting off flowers past their prime. She gave 
Yiolet a bouquet of geranium and heliotrope , and conducted 
her to her room with that motherly kindness and solicitude 
so comfortable to a lonely guest in a stränge house. 

Not that the house could long seem stränge to Yiolet. 
It was an atmosphere of eäse, where she could move and 
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speak withont feeling on her good behavionr. fiveiything 
throngliont was on an nnpretending scale, fall of comfort 
and withont display, with a regnlarity and pnnctnality that 
gave a feeling of repose. 

Violet was much happier than she had thought possible 
without Arthur, thongh her pleasures were not such as to 
make a figore in historj. They were talks and walks, driyes 
and Visits to the school, readings and discussions, and the 
being perfectlj at home and caressed by mother and daugh- 
ter. Ladj Elizabeth had all the qualities that are better 
than intellect, and enough of that to enter into the pursuits 
of cleverer people. Emma had more abilitj, and so mach 
enthusiasm that it was well that it was chastened by her 
mother*s sound sense, as well as kept under by her own 
timidity. 

It was not tili Violet was on the point of departure that 
she knew the secret of Emma's heart The last Sunday 
evening before Arthur was to fetch her away, she begged 
to walk once more to the Priory, and have another look at it. 
" I think ," Said she , " it will stay in my mind like Helvellyn 
in the distance." 

Emma smiled, and soon they stood in the mellow light 
of the setting sun, beside the min. ^'How stränge," said 
Violet, ^' to Ihink that it is three hundred years since Sunday 
eame to this chapel." 

*<I wonder,'* said Emma, breaking off, then beginning, 
"0 Violet, it is the wish of my heart to bring Simdays 
backtoit" 

*' Emma ! but could it be bullt up again? " 

^^ Mamma says nothing mnst be done tili I am twenty- 
five — almost six years hence. Not then , unless I am tarne 
and sober , and have weighed it well." 

"Restore it? — build a church?" 

^'1 could have a sort of alms-house, with old people and 
children , and we could look after them ourselres." 

" That would be delightfnl. Oh, I hope you will do it" 

^^Don't think of it more than as a dream to myself and 
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mamma. I could not help saying it to you just tlien ; but it 
is down too deep generally even for mamma. It must come 
back Bomeliow to God's service. Don't talk of it any more, 
Violet, dearest, only pray that I may not be unworthy." 

Violet could hardly believe amaiden with such hopes 
and purposes could be her friend, any more than Prioress 
Osy th berself ; and when, half an hour afterwards, she heard 
Emma ;fcalking over the parish and Sunday-school news in an 
ordinary matter- of-fact way , she did not seem like the same 
person. 

There were many yows of correspondence, and auguries 
of meeting nezt spring. Lady Elizabeth thought it right 
that her daughter should see something of London life, and 
the hope of meeting Violet was the one thing that consoled 
Emma, and Violet talked of the delight of me^king her friend 
and Annette known to each other. 

To this, as Lady Elizabeth observed, Arthur said not a 
Word. She could not help lecturing him a little on the care 
of bis wife, and he listened with a very good grace, much 
pleased at their being so fond of her. 

She wished them good-bye very joyously, extremely 
happy at having her husband again, and füll of pleasant 
anticipations of her new home. 
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PAET n. 

There's pansieg for you, tfaat's for thoagbts. 

Winter's Tale. 



CHAPTEB I. 

How far less am I blest than they, 

Daily to pine , and waate with care , 
Like the poor plant, that from ita stem 

Divided , feels the chilling air. 

MxcBXE's Cumnor HaU. 

Arthur and Violet amved at their new home in the 
twilight, when the drawing-room fire bumt brightly, giving 
a look of comfort. The fumiture was good ; and by the fire 
stood a delightfal little low chair with a high back, and 
a pretty little rosewood work- table, on which. was a co- 
lonred glass inkstand, and a table-stand of books in choice 
bindings. 

"Arthur, Arthur, howcharming! I am sure this is your 
doing." 

"No, it is John's; I can't devise knick-knackeries , but 
he is a thorough old bachelor, and has been doing all sorts 
of things to the house , which have made it more tolerable." 

"How very kind he is! The books — how beautiful! 
Just what I wanted. That one he lent me — he talked to me 
of that. This Emma has; — 1 saw your sister reading that, 
and wished to see more of it. But I can't look at them all 
now; I must see Sarah, she was to bring something from 
home." 

A Wrangerton face had great charms, thoSigh it was 
starched and severe, without one smile in answer to the 
joyousgreeting, "Well, Sarah, I am glad you could come. 
How are they all?" 
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'' Thank yon, Ma'am , Mr. and Mrs. Mose , and the young 
ladies, and Mr. Albert, are all very well, and desires their 
love ," replied a voice solemn enough for the announcement 
that they were all at the point of death. Violet's spirits 
would have been damped but for the sight of the table 
spread with parcels directed in dear familiär writing, and 
she was pouncing on them when Sarah began her grave 
requests for Orders, and Violet feit her own ignorance and 
incapacity growing more patent every moment as questions 
about arrangements beset and tormented her on every side. 
At last she was left to enjoy the out-spreading of the pre- 
cious gifts , the devices cfaaracteristic of the kind hands that 
'had prepared them, and all her own private possessions — a 
welcome sight. 

It was a happy evening, and the days that foUowed were 
füll of pleasure and occupation — in settling her treasures 
and making pnrchases. When she seated herseif in her own 
carriage, she thonght now indeed it would be delightfalto 
show herseif to her mother and sisters. She had no relation 
in London but an uncle, a solicitor, fond and proud of her, 
but too sensible to wish to frequent her house. He gave her 
a silver teapot; and being asked to dinner now and then on 
Sunday was all the attention he required. Her brother Al> 
bert did, indeed, sometimes come to town on business ; and 
Violet, after many hopes, was, one evening, charmed at 
seeing him make his appearance. Arthur asked him to stay 
to dinner, after which they were going to a party. 

Albert, a spruce, good-looking youth, had been too 
grand to make friends with so young a sister ; but, now that 
ehe was a person of consequence , his tone was different. He 
talked his best, and she had aperfect feast of Wrangerton 
news — showed him all her presents, and enjoy ed the 
thought of Annette's smile at hearing of her little Violet 
stepping into her carriage for a party at a countess's. 

Arthur said London was empty, but Violet thought her 
visitors innumerable, and, as the autumn advanced towards 
winter , had many invitations. She enjoyed going out; her 

7* 
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shynesB had nearly wom off; and she was everywhere re- 
ceived so as to make Arthur proud and pleased. Indeed she 
had doubts whetiier she was not growing too gay, and if it 
was right to pay so much attention to her appearance. She 
asked Arthur, and was laughed at for her pains. 

However, Violet was not without her troubles from the 
first. She was very much afraid of Sarah , and never spoke 
to her without shrinking back intö Miss Violet, and being 
conscious that it was mere presumption in her to try to order 
one so much wiser than herseif. The cook, a relation of 
Miss Standaloft, was much more smooth and deferential, 
füll of resources , which seemed to come from Mrs. Martin- 
dale herseif; and though the weekly bills always exceeded 
her reckonings, so many things were wanting, as Mrs. Cook 
observed , just getting into a house. The first time of having 
any guests at dinner, Violet was in much anxiety, but all 
went off to general satisfaction until the bills came in on 
Monday morning. The cost was beyond her calculations, 
exceeded her week's portion , and devoured the savings of 
the days when they had not dined at home. Invitations had 
been sent out for another party , and Violet tried to bring it 
within bounds; but the cook was civilly superior — "It was 
always so in the first f amilies, such as sbS was accustomed 
to , but if Mrs. Martindale liked to have things in a different 
style—" 

She knew Arthur would consent to no extemal change, 
and all she could do was to look at the price of all she 
ordered, reject sundry expensive delicacies, and trust to 
living on the relics of the feast for the rest of the week ; but, 
behold! they scarcely served for one luncheon, and on 
Monday the bills had mounted up in an inexplicable manner. 
There were no savings left, and she made up the deficiency 
from her own resources. 

A third party was impending, and she strove more reso- 
lutely for frugality. "Well, Ma*am, ifyouchoose, itmust 
be so ; but it was not what I was used to in the families such 
as I have lived in." 
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But Violet was firm, whereupon the cook harassed her 
with contrarieties; and late hours and London air had so 
far told upon her that she could not shake off her cares 
cheerfuUy. She knew all would tum out ill — tormented 
herseif — brought on a head-ache, and looked unwell when 
the evening came. The cook sent up the dinner with just 
enough want of care to keep her in such continual apprehen- 
sion that she could hardly attend to the conversation. 

" You did not make such a good hand of it to-day ," said 
Arthur, when the guests were gone; "that soup was ditch- 
water, and — " 

Violet was so wom out that she burst into tears. 

"Hey? What*s the matter now? I said nothing to cry 
for." 

She tried to speak, but the tears would not lether. 

" Well, if you can't bear to be told everything is not per- 
fection, I don't know what is to be done." And Arthur, in 
displeasure, took up a candle and walked off to smpke a 
cigar in his sitting-room down stairs. 

Her tears were checked by constemation , and, earnest 
to be forgiven, she followed; then, as he turned impatiently^ 
said, in a trembling pleading voice, "Dear Arthur, I Ve 
done crying. I did not mean to be cross." 

"Well, that 's enough, never mind," said he, not un- 
kindly , but as if in haste to dismiss the subject, and be leffc 
to the peaceful enjoyment of his cigar. 

" Ajid you forgive me ? " 

"Forgive? nonsense — only don't begin crying about 
nothing again. There 's nothing more intolerable than 
for a woman to be always crying, whenever one speaks to 
her." 

"'T was not so much that," said Violet, meekly, "as 
that I was vexed at the dinner not looking well, and it won*t, 
without spending such quantities of money!" 

" Quantities — what do you call quantities?" 

She named the cost of the last dinner , and he laughed at 
her horror ; then , when she was going to prove that it was 
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disproportionate to their means, he silenced her: "Well, 
well, never mind ; we are not going to give any more dinnera 
just yet; but when we do, have done with pinching and 
squeezing. Why , you don*t look fit to be seen after it" 

"I'monlytired." 

" Ay , with worrying. Go to bed and to sleep , and forget 
itall!" 

She was consoled for that time ; but the perplexity con- 
tinued. She strove to reduce the ordinary expenditure , but 
Arthur had a fashion of bringing home a fnend to dinner 
without notice \ and she underwent indescribiable miseries, 
while reflecting on her one chicken , or five mutton chops ; 
and though something was sure to be extemporized by the 
Cook, the result was, that these casual guests were as ex- 
pensive as a banquet. She ventured to beg Arthur to teil 
her when he was going to ask any one , but he was vexed, 
and Said be liked to bring home a man by chance ; there need 
be nothing out of the common way, and a dinner for two 
was a dinner for three. Poor Violet thought, "Ah! this is 
not like the time at Winchester. It is my own fault, I am 
not companion enough." 

She began to grow tired of going out in the evening; late 
hours tried her; she feit listless and unwell; and her finances 
could not Support the dress expenses : but when she tried to 
excuse herseif, she found ArÜiur determined on taking her 
out, though he had previously grumbled, and declared he 
only went for her sake. When she looked pale and languid 
he seemed annoyed, in a way that gave her the impression 
that he valued nothing but her beauty. She believed he 
found home duU, and her not what he expected. 

The truth was, perhaps, that Violet's spirits were na- 
turally not strong, and she was scarcely equal to the cares 
that had come on her. She missed the companionship of the 
large family at home ; and a slight degree of indisposition or 
of anxiety was sufficient to set her tormenting herseif with 
every imaginable fear and grief; above all, the dread that 
he. was not pleased with her. 
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She believed herseif to have strictly adhered to the nile 
of paying for everything at once ; but ehe was dismayed by 
a shower of bills at Christmas , for things ordered by the 
Cook without her knowledge , several of which she disowned 
altogether^ and several that her memory and "greatbook" 
both declared she had paid; though the tradesmen and the 
Cook, through whom the money had been sent, stoutly 
denied it. She was frightened , paid the sums , and so went 
the last remains of Lord Martindale's present. 

Sure that the woman was dishonest, yet not knowifag 
how to prove it; afraid to consult Arthur on the household 
concerns, that he detested; and with a nervous dread of a 
disturbance, Violet made arrangements for conveying no 
more payments through Mrs. Cook; and, for the rest, 
thought she must go on as she could, tili the time should 
come when, near the end of May, she reckoned on having 
her mother with her. She would repair her mistakes, make 
her feel her seif mistress in her own house , and help her to 
all she wanted to know, without fear of Wrangerton gossip. 
That hope strengthened and cheered her in all her troubles 5 
and oh ! suppose Annette came too ! 

Poor Violet! the first time she referred to her mother's 
Coming, Arthur looked annoyed, gave a sort of whistle, 
and Said, as if searching for an excuse, " Why, they never 
could spare her from Wrangerton." 

' "0, that they would," said Violet, eagerly; "orif not 
mamma herseif, at least, I am sure, Matilda would come to 
me, or Annette." 

"Whew!" again whistled Arthur; "I don't know whe- 
ther that will do." 

"Arthur!" 

J' There will be my mother close by , and Lady Elizabeth. 
No , no , you won't want to have any one up from there." 

" May I not have my own mamma? " pleaded poor Violet, 
urged into something Üke pertinacity. 

But Arthur cut her short; bis great dislike to what he 
had to say making him speak the more ungraciously: "I 
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don't want to vex you , Violet , but once for all we must come 
to an understanding. You must not ezpect to have your 
family here. They are good sort of people, and all that 
style ofthing," — he faltered at her looks of imploring con- 
stemation, and tried to work himself into anger in order to 
be able to finish. ^'It is of no use looking wretched, I teil 
you, you must put it out of your head. They belong to a 
different set altogether, and it won't do any way. There 
now, don*t go and be nervous about yourself; Theodora 
shall see to you , and you '11 do very well, I have no doubt." 

With these words he hastily quitted her, that he might 
not witness the distress he had occasioned, though he had 
not the least idea what bis refusal was to her. 

The sense of her own helplessness and inexperience, 
and the prospect of illness, without motheror sister, were 
lost in the more overpowering sorrow at bis unkindness. 
How could he love her if he denied her this at such a time, 
and in such a manner. '^He is ashamed of my family! 
ashamed of me ! He is dlsappointed in me ! I can't make it 
pleasant to him at home. I am not even good-tempered 
when I am not well , and I am not half as pretty as I used to 
be! Oh!-if he had but married me for anything but my 
prettiness ! But I was not worth v exing every one for ! I am 
only a plague and trouble! Well, 1 dare say I shall die; 
now there is no one to take care of me, and then, perhaps, 
he will be sorry for me. Just at last, I '11 teil him how I did 
mean to be a goQd wife , and tried all I could." 

But then poor Violet feil into a maze of terror. 

She roused herseif and dried her tears on hearing some 
one approaching. It was James , bringing in a parcel. It 
contained a beautiful and costly silk dress. After the first 
glance she pushed it from her, and her grief burst forth 
again. ^'Does he think tJiat can make up to me for my mo- 
ther ? How silly he must think me. Ye|; he is kind and tries 
to please me still, though I am so troublesome! Dear, dear 
Arthur!" 

She took it back upon her lap , and tried to admire , but 
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her heart failed her; and ehe could not look at it tili the 
sound of his entrance revived her; she feit as if she had been 
injuring him, and recalling her smiles, met him with what he 
thought delighted gratitud^. 

He was relieved to find the late Bubject blown over , and 
onlj wishing to keep it out of her mind, he invited her to 
iake^ walk. 

Violet had begun to dread his waUcs, for he was a loi- 
terer, apt to go further and stay out longer than he intended, 
and she could not bear to tease him hj hints of fatigue; but 
to-day she could not demur at anything he asked , and she 
onLj observed that they had better not go far, as they had 
an engagement for the evening. 

At first the air and his attention did her good; butwhen 
she saw Captain Fitzhugh approaching, she knew that Ar- 
thur's arm was the only further use she should haye of him, 
and there would be an endless sauntering and talk about 
horses or fishing, while he would all the time fancy himself 
going home. 

The consequence was, that she was obliged to go at once 
to bed on coming in, and was declared by Arthur to have 
been very silly never to have mentioned her fatigue; while 
Sarah, bestowing grim and sour looks upon them both, at- 
tended on her with the most assiduous and minute care. Ar- 
thur was greatly concemed , and yery unwilling to go to the 
party alone , but Violet persuaded him, and he promised to 
retum early; then found the evening pleasant, and never 
knew how time went, while she was lying awake, imagining 
that something dreadful had happened to him, and mouming 
over her grievances. 

The effects of that over fatigue did notpass away, and 
she was forced to give up all eyening engagements. He 
meant to be kind, but was too ignorant and inconsiderate 
not to do her as much härm as good. One day he almost 
oyerwhelmed her with attentions , the next leffc her to herseif. 
He offered to refiise all inyitations for her sake , but it ended 
in her spending more than half her evenings alone; and when 
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the horse was wanted for him in the evening, ehe lost her 
drive. Very soon ehe feil out of the habit of going out, for 
now that she was no companion for bis long rambles, he 
found other waysof disposing of bis aftemoons ; and she was 
still so countrified as to dislike and dread Walking alone, 
even in the quiet Belgravian regions, so that she was always 
relieved to decide that the gray mistwas such as could do no 
one any good, or that she really was not well enough for a 
walk. 

She did not know the use of change of scene, and the 
bracing effect of resolution, — she had no experience of self- 
management, and had not learnt that it was a duty not to let 
herseif pine. Though most conseientious, she had not yet 
grown up to understand religion as a present comfort. To 
her it was a guido and an Obligation, and as such she obeyed 
its dictates', to the best of her power, but only as an obedient 
child, without understanding the immediate reward in tbis 
life, namely, confidence, support, andpeace. Itisafeel- 
ing generally belonging to an age beyond hers, though only 
to be won by faithful discipline. She was Walking in dark- 
ness , and , by and by , light might come. But there was one 
Omission, for which she long after grieved; and which, 
though she knew it not, added to her present troubles. 

All heart and hope had been taken fromhersince she had 
been forbidden to see her mother and sister. The present 
was dreary , the future nothing but gloom and apprehension, 
and she had little to distract her attention. She strove hard 
to fulfil what she knew were duties, her household concerns, 
and the readings she had fixed as tasks ; but these oyer , she 
did not try to rouse her mind from her cares; nor had she 
perhaps the power, for her difficulties with the cook were 
too much for her; and it was very trying to spend so many 
hours of the dingy London day and long evening in soli- 
tude. 

Her amusing books were exhausted, and she used to lie 
forlom on the sofa, with her needlework, hearing the roar 
of carriage-wheels, and her mind roaming from the per- 
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plexities of her accounts to her sad forebodings and her be- 
lief in Arthnr*8 coldness, tili her heart seemed ready to 
break, — and her tears gathered , first in solitary drops, then 
in floods. She had no one to cheer her spirits, to share her 
hopes and fears. Her plana and employments were tedious 
to her husband , and he must not be troubled with them, — 
and so , locked up within herseif, they oppressed her with 
care and apprehension. In letter-writing there was only 
pain; she could not bear to be supposed unwell er unhappy, 
and above all, dreaded saying what might lead to an offer 
from her mother to come to her. Her letters became mere 
comments on home news; she wrote less frequently, feared 
they wonld think her grown too fine to care for them , and 
then wept and sobbed with home sickness. There was a little 
more comfort in writing to Rickworth , for she expected the 
Brandons early in May, and her only hope was in Lady Eli- 
zabeth for care and connsel: for as to Arthur's dependence, 
his mother and sister , she feit as if the fear and restraint of 
their presence would be unbearable. 

Her husband never guessed how she languished. In his 
presence she was a different creature, forgetting her griefs 
in" the one wish of pleasing him. No matter what she had 
been undergoing in his absence , his knock raised her spirits, 
in a moment life darted into her limbs and colour into her 
cheeks. She had no notion of complainiog— her mother had 
alwaysbeen silent, though often with greater cause for re- 
monstrance; andpoor Violet, imagining herseif a burthen, 
would not for the world have made herseif more troublesome 
than she could help. Her whole desire was to win a smile, a 
f ond word , a caress, and she sat watching as if those were 
life to her; her cheeks burning with eagerness so much 
that Arthur little guessed how wan they were in his ab- 
sence. 

The colour was heightened by warm rooms , for Arthur 
was of a chilly race, and could not understand how oppres- 
siye the close atmosphere of London was to one used to 
mountain breezes. He would come in shivering, and be 
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proYoked to find her sitting bj tfae smallest of fires ; tili she 
ieamt that their estimate of heat was so different, thatthe 
only safety was in keeping the room like an oven. The fold> 
ing doors into the back drawing-room had a trick of opening 
of their own accord, and the trouble given her bj^ this 
draught trap, lus Arthur called it, can hardly be esti- 
mated, especially one windy week in March , when he had a 
cold. 

She had never been wont to think seriously of colds ; but 
when it came to coughing and feverishness all night, and 
Arthur, with his band on bis ehest, persisted that it was all 
in his Üiroat^ and told her to send for a blister, she grew 
alarmed, but this only displeased him; he disdained her en- 
treaty that he would remain in bed; and said women always 
made a fuss about nothing, when she timidly suggested 
sending for ^^ some one." 

For three deplorable days he sat over the fire , with a dis- 
taste for everything, while she did her utmost to make him 
comfortable ; and when she failed, thought it her own fault, 
reproached herseif for her inefficiency, and imagined that 
he was going to be as ill as his brother , and that she should 
be of no üse to him. How hard on him to have such a bad 
wife ! She could not eyen entertain him while he was kept in- 
doors — for she could not find anything to talk about, 
so long was it since she had been out, or read anything 
amusing. 

However, on the third aftemoon, he brightened up, 
found the soup good, talked and laughed, and dedared 
that if to-morrow was fine , he should be out again. And 
the next day she was so delighted to find his cough was 
gone — more quickly than he had ever known so severe a 
cold depart — that it was not tili he was out of the house 
that she remembered that she was condemned to solitude for 
miEuiy hours. 

Here was quarter-day, bringing fresh confusion, in those 
inezplicable household expenses, and a miserable sense of 
wa^tefulness, and unfaithfulness to her charge. She thought 
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of John's advice , to make her husband attend , if she found 
her means insufficient; and set herseif to draw up a Btatement 
of the case, to lay before him; but she grew more and more 
puzzled; the cook's dishonesty weighed oü her, and her 
fears of taking anj measnres increae^d. Her caiculations 
always ended in despairing tears. 

She was lying on her bed, recovering from one of these 
almost hysterical fits, when she was roused from a doze by 
a knock at her door; and started up, trying to hide that 
anything had been the matter, as Sarah came in, and said, 
with a tone of authority, 

"Mrs. Finch and Miss Gardner, Ma'am! but I will say 
you are not well enough to see them." 

"Ono, Sarah, I am quite well ; I was only asleep." 

**You had better not go down," stemly repeated Sarah. 
** You had mtich best lie down, and have your sleep out, after 
being kept awake tili two o'clock last night, with Captain 
Martindale not Coming home. And you with the pillow all 
awry, and that bitofashawlover you! Lie you down, and 
I '11 set it straight." 

But Violet was on her feet — the imputation on Captain 
Martindale had put her on her mettle. *^ Thank you , I don't 
want anything; I am going down directly." 

Sarah shook her head, and looked significantly at the 
glass; and there, indeed, Violet perceived that her eyes 
boretraces ofrecentweeping; but, still, shewould do any- 
thing rather than own her tears. " My head aches a little — 
that makes my eyes heavy," said she. ^^It will do me good 
to see Miss Gardner. I knew her at Martindale." 

But when Violet found herseif in the presence of Miss 
Gardner, and of a tall fashionable lady, she did not like the 
recollection that she had been talked of as a beauty. 

She was glad to meet Miss Gardner, but Mrs. Finch's 
style was dashing and almost boisterous, and her voice 
quick and loud, as she seized on her band, exclaiming, 
*'I want no introduction, I have heard so much of you! 
I know we shall be ezcellent friends. I must hear of 
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Theodora. You know she is the greatest ally I have on i 
earth. When did you hear of her last? When are they ^^oming 
to town? I would not ndss Theodora*s first appearance for 
all the World." 

Violet feit overpowered by the torrent; but thought it 
was giving no right Impression of her husband to look dis- 
consolate , and exerted herseif to be cheerful , and answer. 

But they would speak of Martindale, and oblige her to 
expose her ignorance. She did not know when the family 
were Coming to town, nor had she heard when Mr. Martin- 
dale's return might be expected. 

If Miss Gardner had been alone , she thought she might 
have got on better; but the quieter eider sister hardly put 
inaword, so unceasing was the talk of the younger ; whose 
patronage became oppressive, when she began on Mrs. Mar- 
tindale her seif ; told her she was lazy, taking too much care, 
and growing nervous : and even declared she should come 
some day, take her bystorm, and carry her out for a drive 
in the park. ^ 

Poor Violet feit as if tobe shut up in the carriage with tlds 
talking lady would kill her outright; begged she would not 
take the trouble; but only met with smiles, and declarations 
that Theodora would scold her well when she came. 

The next aftemoon Violet listened with dread to the 
sounds of wheels, and was not at all inclined to blame 
a head-ache, which was sufficient excuse for sending down 
thanks and refusal. On the foUowing, she had just made 
up her mind that the danger was over for that day , when her 
alarm was excited by a thundering knock, and in walked her 
brother. 

"Well, Violet, I have caught you at home. I 'm come 
to town about Lord St. Erme's business — go back by the 
mail train. Ar^' you dining at home? Can you give me a 
dinner?" 

"Oh, yest" said Violet; but fears came over her of 
Arthur's not being pleased, especially supposing he should 
bring back any one with him. And therewiüi came dismay at 
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£nömg herseif giving no better welcome to her own brother, 
and she eagerly asked for all at home. 

''Ina high State ofpreservatioil. And how are you? You 
don*t look quite the thing." 

"Oh, yes, I am, thankNrou." 

"And how Is Martindale r* 

He would not call him so to his face ! thought the wife. 
Oh ! I wish he would sit anywhere but in Arthur's chair, and 
not fidget me with playing with^hat horrid little piece of 
wateh chain! ^'He is very well, thank you. He had a bad 
cold last week, but it is quite gone now. I hope he will soon 
come in." 

" I am not sorry to have found you alone. I want to hear 
something of these relations of yours." 

Oh ! I shall be sure to say something wrong! thought she, 
and as the best thing to put forward, announced that they 
would soon be in London. 

"And they are not high with you? Ihearfine accounts 
of their grandeur, — they say the lady and her daughter are 
eaten up with pride, and think no one fit to speak to." 

" MissMartindale has the plainest ways in the world. She 
will do anything for the'poor people." 

" Ay , ay ; that 's the way with fine ladies , — they like to 
be condescending and affable. And so you say they receive 
you well? make you one of the family — eh? " 

Violet hoped it was not wrong to utter a faint " yes." 

"Does Martindale's sister write to you?" 

" No ; she does not write letters much. But I told you 
how very kind they are — Mr. Martindale, his brother, 
especially." 

"Ay!" Said Albert, "he disconcerted our calculations. 
He seems to have taken out a new lease." 

" He is a great deal better." 

" But he has no lungs left. His lif e can't be worth a year's 
purchase, by what the govemor heard. He would never 
have let Martindale have you on such easy terms if he had 
not looked on you as good as her ladyship." 
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Such shame and diegust came over Violet that ehe feit 
unworthy to sit on John Martindale's chair, and moved to 
the sofa, trying to change the subject; but Albert persisted 
in inquiries about Mr. Martindale's age, health, and the 
likelihood of hia marrying, tili «he eould no longer be with- 
out the perception that not onlj had her husband been 
to blame for their marriage — her father's part had been 
far worse. 

Albert hoped the old lord was Coming down handsomely, 
and tried to make her teil their income. She was glad not to 
know, and he began calculating it from their style of living, 
with such disregard to her feeUngs, as made her contrast 
his manners wiüi those of the true genüemen to whom she 
was now accustomed, and feel sadly that there was reason 
in her husband's wish to keep her family at a distance. There 
was no checking or silencing this eider brother; she eould 
only feel humiliated by each proof of his vulgarity of mind, 
and blame herseif, by turns, for churlishness to him, and 
for permitting»conversation Arthur would so much dislike. 

Why would not Arthur come and put a stop to it? It was 
not the first time she had waited dinner for him in vain , and 
though she tried to make Albert think she liked it, she knew 
she was a very bad dissembler. ' 

When she at length ordered in dinner, the conversation 
changed to Wrangerton doings, the Christmas gaieties, 
jokes about her sisters and their imputed admirers, and a Miss 
Louisa Davies — a new comer, about whom Albert seemed 
to wish to be laughed at himself. But poor Violet had no 
spirits even to perceive this, — . she only thought of home and 
the familiär scenes recalled by each name. What a gulf be- 
tweenher and them! In what free, careless happiness they 
lived! What had her father done in thrustmg her into a Po- 
sition for which she was unfit, — into a family who did not 
want her, and upon one to whom she was only a burthen? At 
home they thought her happy and fortunate! They should 
never guess at her wretchedness. 

But when the time for Alberfs departure came, Violet 
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forgot his inconvenient questions, and would kave given the 
World to keep him. He was her own brother — a part of 
home ; he loved her — she had feit inhospitable to him, aUd 
perhaps she should never see him again. 

When he recuired to her pale looks and languid manner, 
and expressed concem, it was all she could do to keep from 
bursting into tears , and telling all her griefs ; and she could 
not control the rapid agitated tones that belied her repeated 
assurances that nothing was amiss, and that he must not give 
a bad aecoont of her and alarm her mother. 

She could hardlj let him go ; and when he bade her good- 
bye, there was a moment*s intense desire to be going with 
him, from this lonely room, home to her mother and Annette, 
instantly foUowedby ahorror at such awishhayingoccurred, 
and then came the sobs and tears. She dreaded that Arthur 
might be displeased at the visit; but he came home füll of 
good humour, and on hearing of it, only hoped she had good 
news from Wrangerton, and said he was glad he had been 
out of the way, so that she had been able to have her brother 
all to herseif. 

Her fears of the effect of Albert's accoimt of her were 
better fonnded ; for two momings after , on coming down to 
breakfast, she found a letter from her mother to exhort her 
to be careful, assuring her that she need hare no scruple in 
sending for her, and betraying so much uneasiness as to add 
to all her terrors. She saw this in one glance ; for she knew 
that to dwell on the tender affectionate letter would bring on 
a fit of weeping, and leffc it and the dreadful consideration of 
her reply tili Arthur should be gone, as he was to spend the 
day in fishing with a friend in the country. 

He had come home late last night, and was not yet 
dressed, and she waited long, gazing at the gleams of sun- 
shine on the square gardens, thinking how bright this second 
day of April must be anywhere but here, where it was dose 
and oppressive, and wondering whether Helvellyn was be- 
ginning to lose his snow; then, as Helvellyn brought the 
Sensation that led to tears, she took the newspaper, and had 
Heartsease, L 8 
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readrmore than she cared for before Arthur appeared , in the 
State of impatience which Yoluntary lateness is cnire to 
produce. 

She gave him bis tea as quickly as ehe could, bat all went 
wrong: itwasahorridcoldday, a/Zeastwind — tberewasa 
cold wind Coming in somewbere. , 

"The back drawing-room window! I/m sorry I did not 
866 it was open." 

^' Whatmakesyou go to sbut it?'* said he^hastily marching 
across theroom, and dosingit and the doors. ^'I shall be 
gone in a moment, and you may let in a hurricane if you like. 
Have you seen my cigar-case?" 

"It was on the ledge of yonr wardrobe." 

" Some of yonr maids have been and hid it." 

"I told Sarah never to pnt yonr things away. I think I 
could find it" 

"No , don*t go ; I have looked everywhere." 

As he never found things, even when before bis eyes, this 
was not conclusive ; and she undertook the search in spite 
of another careless "No, no, don't," knowing it meant the 
contrary. 

She could not find it in bis dressing-room , and he looked 
annoyed, again acousing the maids. This made her feel in- 
jured, and tibough growing ezbausted, as well she might, as 
she had not eyen begun breakfast, she said she would look 
in the sitting-room. He half remonstrated, withoüt looking 
np from the paper ; but she hoped tobe gladdenedby thanks, 
huntedin all bis hiding-places in vain, and found she must 
give it up , after a consultation with Sarah, who resentfiilly 
denied all knowledge of it, and told her she looked ready to 
drop. 

Dolefully Coming into the hall, she saw Arthur*8 black 
travelling-bag. Was it for more than the day ? The evenings 
were bad enough — but a desolate night! And he had never 
told her! 

" I suppose you have not found it? " 

"No; IwishI could!" 
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" Never mind ; it will tum up. You haye tired yourself." 

"But, Arthur, arejou not Coming hometo-night?" 

**Didn't I teil you? If I can*t get away by the seven o*cloek 
train, I thought of sleeping there. Ten o^clock , I dedare ! 
I shall mis8 the train 1 *' 

She came to the head of the stairs with him, asking plain- 
tiyely, "Whendoyoucomehome? To-morrow, atlatest?" . 

Perhaps it was her querulous tone^perhaps a mere boyish 
dislike to being tied down, or even it might be mere hurry, 
that made him answer impatiently , " I can't teil — as it may 
happen. D*ye think I want to run away ! Only take care of 
yourself." 

This was in his coaxing voice ; but it was not a moment 
when she could bear to be tumed aside , like an importunate 
child, and she was going to speak; bat he saw the wrong 
fishing-rod carried out, ealled hastily to James, ran down 
stairs, andwasgone, without even looking back at her. 

The sound of the closing door conveyed a sense of utter 
desolation to her overwrought mind — the house was a stfli- 
tary prison; she sank on the sofa, sobbing, ''Oh, I am yery, 
very miserable 1 Why did he take me from home, if he could 
not love me? Oh, what will become'of me? Oh, Mamma I 
Mamma!" 

CHAPTER n. 

Wbat is 80 shrill aa silent tears ? 

GSOROX BXKBMKt, 

Abthüb came home late in the aftemoon of the foUowing 
day. The door was opened to him by his brother, who 
abruptly said , " She is dying. You must lose not a moment 
if you would see her alive." 

Arthur tumed pale, and gave an inarticulate exclamaiion 
of horror- stricken inquiry — " Confined?" 

'' Half-an-hour ago. She was taken ill yesterday moming 
immediately after you left her. She is insensible, but you 
may find her still living." 

8* 
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Nothing bat strong indignation could have made John 
Martindale thus communicate such tidings. He had arriyed 
that day at noon to find that the Creatore he had left in the 
height of her bright loyeliness was in the eztremity of suffer- 
ing and peril — her husband gone no one knew whiüier; 
and the serrants, too angry not to speak plainly, reporting 
that he had left her in hyaterics. John tried not to believe 
the half, bat as time went on, bringing deapair of the poor 
joang mother's life, and no tidings of Arthur; while he be- 
came more] and more certain that there had been cruel 
neglect, the very gentlenesa and compassion of hia natnre 
fired and glowed againat him who had taken her from her 
home, Yowed to cheriah her, and foraaken her at auch a time. 
However, he waa aoftened by aeeing him atagger againat the 
wall, perfectly atunned, then gathering breaüi, ruah upataba 
without a Word. 

Aa Arthur puahed open the door, there waa a whiaper 
that it waa he, toolate, and room waa made for him. All he 
knew waa, that thoae around watched aa if it was not yet 
death, ,but what elae did he aee on thoae aahy aenseless 
features? 

With a cry of deapair he threw himaelf almoat over her, 
and implored her but once to apeak, or look at him. No one 
thought her capable even of hearing, but at hia voice the 
eyelids and lipa alighüy moved, and a look of relief came 
over the face. 

A band preased hia ahoulder, and a apoon containing a 
drop of liquid was placed in hia fingers, while some one said, 
« Try to get her to take this." 

Scarcely conscious, heobeyed, and calling her by eveiy 
endearing name, beyond hope succeeded in putting it 
between her lips. Her eyes opened and were tumed on him, 
her band cloaed on bis, and her featurea aaaumed a look 
of peace. The apark of life was for a moment detained by 
the power of affection, but in a ahort apace the breath mnat 
ceaae , the claap of the band relax. 

Once more he waa interrupted by a touch , and this time 
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it was Sarfth's whisper — '^ The minister is come , Sir. What 
nameshallitbe?" 

'^Anything — John," said he, without tnming his head or 
taking in what she said. 

The clergyman and John Martindale Were waiting in the 
dressing-room, with poor Yiolet's cathedral cnp fllled with 
water. 

'^She does not know him?" asked John, anxioaslj, as 
Sarah entered. 

^'Yes, Sir, she does," said Sarah, contorting her face to 
keep back the tears. ^'She looked at him, and has hold 
of his hand. I think she will die easier for it, poor dear." 

''And at least the poor cthild is alive to be baptized?" 

''0, yes, Sir, it seems a bit livelier now," said Sarah, 
opening a fold of the flannel in her arms. '' It is just like it« 
poor mamma." 

''Is it a girl?" he inquired, bj no means peroeiving the 
resemblance. 

" A boy, Sir. His papa never asked, though he did saj 
his name should be Jolm." 

*'It matters little,'' said John, moumfally, for to his 
eye there was nothing like life in tiiat tiny form. " And yet 
how marTcllons,*' thought he, "to think of its infinite gain 
by these few moments of unconscioas existence!" 

At the touch of the water it gave a little cry , whioh Sarah 
heard with a start and glance of infinite satisfaction. 

She retumed to the Chamber, where the same deathly 
stillness prevailed; the husband, the medical men, the 
norse, all in their several positions, as if theyhad neither 
moved nor looked from the insensible, scarcely breathing 
figore. 

The infant again gave a feeble sonnd , and once more the 
white features moved, the eyes opened, and a voice said, 
so faintly, that Ar;fchar, as he hang over her, alone could 
hearit, "Mybabyl 0, letmeseeitP' 

''Bring the child," and at the sonnd of those words the 
gleam of Hfe spread over her face more completely. 
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He coald not more from her side, and Sarah placed the 
Utile creature upon his hroad hand. He held it dose to her. 
'' Onr baby 1 *' again she murmur.ed , and tried to kiss it , bat 
it made another slight noise, and this overcame her com- 
pletely, the deathly look retumed, and he hastiij gave back 
the Infant. 

She strove hard for ntterance, and he coold hardly 
catch her gasping words, *'You*ll befond of it, andthink 
ofme." 

^'Don't, don'ttalkso, dearest Ton will soonbe better. 
You are better. Let me give you this.*' 

" Please , I had rather lie still. Do let me." Then again 
looking up , as if she had been losing the consciousness of 
hispresence, *'Ohl itisyoo. Arejoucome? Riss me and 
wish me good-bye." 

"You are better — only take this. Won*t you? You 
need not move; Violet, Violet, only try. To please me! 
There, well done , my precious one. Now you will be more 
comfortable." 

"Thank you, oh noi But I am glad you are come. I 
did wish to be a good wife. I had so much to say to you — 
if I could — but I can't remember. And my baby ; but oh! 
thisis dying," as the sinking retumed. "0, Arthur, keep 
me, don'tletmedie!" and she clung to him in terror. 

He flung his arm closer round her, looking for help to the 
doctorsr "Youshallnot, you will not, my own, mydarling." 

" You can't help it ," sighed she. " And I don't know how 
— if some one would say a prayer?" 

He could only repeat protests that she must li?e, but she 
grew more eamest. ^' A prayer ! I can't recoUect — Oh ! is 
it wicked ? Will God have mercy ? Oh ! would you but say 
a prayer?" 

"Yes, yes, butwhat? Give me a book." 

Sarah put one into his hand, and pointed to a place , but 
his eyes were misty , his voice faltered, broke down, and he 
was obliged to press his face down on Üie pillows to stifle his 
sobs. 
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Yiolet was roused to such a degree of bewildered distress 
and alann at the sight of bis grief, thatthe doctors msisted 
on removiBg him , and almost forced him awaj. 

There had been prayers offered for her, of which she 
knew nothing. 

The clergyman was gone, and John had despatched his 
melancholy letter to Lord Martindale, when he heard the 
Steps on the stairs. Was it over? No, it was only one of 
the doctors with Arthur, and they did not come to him, but 
talked in the back drawing-room for some moments, after 
which the doctor took leave, repeatingthe words in John*8 
beanng, that Arthur must compose himsel^efore retnming 
to her — agitation would be at once fatal. Arthur had 
thrown himself on the sofa, with his face hidden in his 
hands, in such oyerpowering distress, that bis brother's 
displeasure could not continue for a moment , and he began 
to speak soothingly of the present improyement 

'^It cannot last," said Arthur. ^'They say it is but a 
question of minutes or hours," and again he gave way to a 
burst of grief, but presently it changed to an angry tone. 
" Whywas I never sent for? " 

John ezplained that no one knew whither to send. He 
could hardly credit this, and his wrath increased at the 
stupidity of the servants ; it seemed to relieve him to declaim 
againstthem. 

" Then you left her well? " 

** Of course I did. She had been searching over the honse 
for that abominable cigar-case of mine, which was in my 
pocket all the time ! I shall never bear to see it again ,'' and 
be launched it into the fire with vehemence. '* I suppose that 
upset her ! Why did I not prevent her ? Fool that I was not 
to know it was not fit for her , though she chose to do it But 
I never took care of her." 

" She is so very unselfieh," said John. 

'' That was it. I thought women always looked out for 
themselves. I should have known I had one not like the 
rest! She had never one thought for herseif, and it is 
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killing her, the sweetest, loveliest, best — my precions 
Violet? John, John! is there nothing that can be done for 
her?" cried he, starting up in a tamultaous agony of grief, 
and striking his foot on tiie floor. 

<' Could we not send for her mother? Brown might set 
off at once to fetch her.*' 

''Thankyou; bntno, itisof nouse. No railroad withm 
forty miles of the place. She could not be here tili — tili — 
and then I could not see her." He was pacing the room, and 
entangled his foot in Yiolet's little work-table, and it felL 
Her work-box flew open , and as they stooped to pick up the 
articles, Arthur again wept without control as he took up a 
little frock, half made, with the needle hanging to it. The 
table-drawer had fallen out, and with it the large account- 
book, the weekly bills, and a sheet of paper covered with 
fig^es, and blotted and blistered with tears. The sight 
seemed to overwhelm him more than all. "Crying over 
these! My Violet crying 1 Oh! whathayelbeendoing?" 

«*Andwhy? Whatdistressedher?" 

" It was too much for her. She would plague herseif with 
these wretched household accounts ! She knew I hated the 
sound of them. I never let her bring them to me ; but little 
did I think that she cried over them alone ! " 

" She was cheerful with you ? " 

"Was not she? I never saw that dear face without it« 
sweet smile , come when I would. I have never heard a com- 
plaint I have left her to herseif, madman asiwas, when 
she was unwell Sdnd anzious ! But — oh ! if she could only 
recover , she should see — Ha ! Sarah , can I come ? " 

"Yes, Sir, she is asking for you; but, if you please, 
Sir, Mr. Harding says you must come very quiet. She seems 
wandering, -and thinking you ar^ not come home, Sir," 
Said Sarah, with a grisly satisfaction in dealing her blow 
home. 

John tried to rectify the confusion in the work-box with a 
sort of reverential care; not able to bear to leave it in dis- 
Order, whether its mistress were ever to open it again or not, 
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yet feeling it an intrusion to meddle with her Utile feminine 
hoards of precious trifles. 

"Poor Arthur 1*' said he to himself, "he may fairly be 
acquitted of all but his usual inconsiderateness towards one 
too tender for such treatment. He deserves more pity than 
blame. And for her — thank Heaven for the blessing on 
them that moum. Innocent creature, much will be spared 
her ; if I could but dwell on that rather than on the phantom 
of delight ehe was , and my anticipations of again seeing the 
look that recalls Helen. If Helen was here , how she would 
be nursing her!" 

John saw his brother no more that evening — only heard 
of Violet "as barely keptalive, asitseemed, byhiscare." 
Each report was such that the next must surely be the last; 
and John sat waiting on itill his servant insisted on his going 
to bed , promising to call him if his brother needed him. 

The night passed without the summons, and in the 
moming there was still life. John had been down-stairs 
for some little time, when he heard the medical man, who 
had spent the night there, speaking to Arthur on the stairs. 
** A shade of improvement" was the report "Asleep now; 
and if we can only drag her through the next few days there 
may be hope , as long as fever does not supervene." 

"Thank Heaven!" said John, fervently. "I did not 
venture to hope for this." 

But Arthur was utterly downeast, and could not take 
heari It was his first real trouble , and there was little of 
the Bubstance of endurance in his composition. That one 
night of watching, grief, and self-reproach , had made his 
countenance so pale and haggard, and his voice so dejected 
and subdued, that John was positively startle^? &s he heard 
his answer — 

" I never saw any one so ill." 

"Come and have some breakfast, you look quite wom 
out" 

"Icanaotstay," said he, sittingdown, howerer. "She 
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must not miss me, or all chance would be over. You don*t 
mind the door being open?" 

'^No, indeed. Is ehe sensible now?" 

^^Clear for a minute, if she has my band; but then ehe 
dozes off, and talks about those miserable accounts — the 
nnmbers over and over again. It cuts me to the heart to 
hear her. They talk of an over-strain on the mind ! Heigh- 
ho! Next she wakes with a dreadful frightened start, and 
Stares about wildly , fancying I am gone." 

'*£ut she knows you," said John, trying to speak con- 
Bolingly. 

"Yes, no pne eise can do anything with her. She does 
not so much as hear them. I must be back before she wakes ; 
but I am parched with thirst. How is this? Where is the 
tea?" 

" I suppose you put in none. Is this the ehest? " 

Arthur let bis head drop on bis band , helpless and over- 
come, as this little matter brought home the sense of missing 
bis wife, and the remembrance of the attentions he had 
allowed her to lavish upon bim. His brother tried the tea- 
chest, and, finding it locked, poured out some eoffee, 
which he drank almost unconsciously , then gave his cup for 
more, sighed, pushed his hair back, and looked up some- 
whatreyiyed. John tended him affectionately, persuading 
bim to take food; and when he had passively allowed his 
plate to be fiUed, his appetite discovered that he had tasted 
nothing since yesterday moming, and therewith his spirits 
were refreshed ; he looked up cheerfuUy, and there was less 
despondency in his tone as he spoke of her sleep towards 
moming having been less disturbed. 

**The child woke her with a squall, and I thought we 
were undone; but no such thing. I declare nothing has 
done her so much good; she had him brought, and was so 
happy over him , then went off to sleep again." 

"Thisisagreatrelief," said John. "Fromyour manner, 
I dreaded to ask for him, but I hope he may be doing well." 

'^lamsurelhopeso, or it woiüd be all over with her. I 
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believe both their liv^s hang on one ihread. ' To see her with 
him this morning — I did not know such fondness was in 
women. I declare I never saw auTthing like it; and she so 
weak! And such a creature as it is; the smallest thing that 
ever was born, thej say, and looking — like nothing on 
earth but yonng mice." 

John could not help smiling: '^ That is better than yester- 
daj, when I could scarcely believe he was alive." 

"Whatl did you see him?" 

" When he was baptized." 

" Was he? What did you call him? " 

"You sent word to name him John." 

"Did I? I had not the least recoUection of it I forgot 
all about him tili he made himself heard this morning, and 
she wanted to know whether he was boy or girl." 

"A son and heir," said John, glad to see the young 
father able to look gratified. 

" Well , it is the best name ; I hope she will like it. But, 
hoUo, John, where did you drop from?" as it suddenly 
occurred to him to be surprised. 

"I came home on some business of Fotheringham's. I 
landed early yesterday, and came up from Southampton." 

" A fine State of thmgs to come to ," sighed Arthur. " But 
you will not go away ? " 

" Certainly not tili she is better." 

"Ah! you were always fond of her; you appreciated her 
from the first There is no one whom I should have liked so 
well to have here." Then, with a pause, he added, in a 
tone of deep feeling: "John, you might well give me that 
waming about making her happy; but, indeed, Imeantto 
do so ; " and his eyes filled wiüi tears. 

"As far as affection could go, you have done so," said 
John , " or you could not have recalled her to life now," 

" You little know," said Arthur, sadly; "Hearen knows 
it was not want of afPection; but I nerer guessed what she 
underwent Sarah teils me she spent hours in tears , though 
she would never allow them to be noticed." 
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"PoorViolet! Butwhatcouldbehertrouble?" 

'^Her household affairs seem to hare overpowered her, 
and I never would attend to them ; litüe thinking how she let 
them prey upon her. I never thought of her being lonely; 
and her sweet , bright face , and nncomplaining ways, never 
remmded me. There never was any one like her; she was 
too good for me , too good fo live , that is the trath ; and now 
Imast lose her!" 

" Do not think so , Arthur ; do not give way. The getting 
through this night is more than could have been hoped. 
HappinesB is often the best eure; and if she is able to take 
so much pleasure in you, and in the child, it is snrely a 
hopeful sign." 

"So they said; that her noticing the child made them 
think better of her. If she can but get over it , she shall see. 
But you will stay with me , John ," said he , as if he clung to 
the Support 

"That I will, thank you. I could not bear to go. I 
can sleep in Belgrave Square, if you want my room for 
her mother." 

S* We shall see how it is by post-time. I tried whether it 
would rouse her to teil her I would write to Mrs. Moss, but 
she took no heed, and the old nurse looked daggers at me." 

He was interrupted; Violet had awakened in an alarming 
fit of trembling, imploring to be told why h6 was angry, and 
whether he would ever come back. 

So glimmered the feeble ray of life throughout the day ; 
and when the post went out, the end was apparently so near, 
that it was thought in vain to send for Mrs. Moss; whom 
Arthur shrank from seeing, when it should betoolate. He was 
so completely overwhelmed with distress, that in the short 
intervals he spent out of the sick-room, itwas his brother's 
whole work to cheer and sustain him sufficiently to perform 
those Offices, which Violet was incapable of receiving from 
any one eise. 

It was no wonder he broke down ; for it was a piteous 
sight to see that fair young mother, still a child in yean, 
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and in her ezhausted state of wayering consdousness , alive 
only throngh her fond afPections; gleams of perception, and 
momentary flashes of life , called forth only by her hu^band, 
er by the moanings of the little frail babe, which seemed to 
have as feeble and precarious a hold of life as herself. The 
doetors told John that they were haunted throngh the day 
by the remembrance of her face, so sweet, even in insensibi- 
lity, and so very lovely, when the soond of her babe's voice, 
for a moment, lighted np the featares. Their anxiety for 
her was intense; and if this was the case with strangers, 
what must it not have been for her husband, to whom eyery 
delirious murmur was an nnconscious reproach, and who 
had no root of strength within himself? The acuteneas of 
his grief, and his effectiveness as a nurse, were such as to 
snrprise his brother, who only now perceived how mach 
warmth of heart had been formerly stifled in a cold, un- 
genial home. 

Snstained from hour to hour by his nnremitting oare , she 
did, however, struggle throngh the next three days; and 
at last came a sounder sieep, and a wakening so tranquil, 
that Arthur did not perceive it, tili he saw, in the dim lamp- 
light, those dark eyes ealmly fixed upon him. The cry of 
the infant was heard, and she begged for it, fondling it, 
and murmuring over it with a soft inarticulate sound of 
happiness. 

" You purr like an old cat over her kitten," said Arthur, 
longing to see her smile once more; and he was not dis- 
appointed; it was a bright, contented, even joyous smile, 
that played on the colourless features , and the eyes beamed 
sofüyon him as she said, "Kisshim, ^apa." 

He would have done anything for her at that moment, 
and another bright look rewarded him. 

'^Does mamma know about this dear little baby?" she 
said, presently. 

"Yes, dearest, I have written eveiy day. She sends 
you her love ; " and as Violet murmured something of "Dear 
mamma—"" 
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" Do you wiah to have her here?" 

"No, indeed, 1 don*t wish it now," said Violet; "you 
do make me so very happy." 

She was retaming to her füll seif, with all her Submission 
to his will , and in fact she did not wish f or any change ; her 
content in his attention was so complete , so peaceful , that 
in her state of weakness there was an instinctiye dread of 
breaking the charm. To lie still, her habe beside her, and 
Arthur watching her, was the perfect repose of felicity, and 
imperceptibly her faculties were, one by one, awakening. 
Her thoughd^lness for others had revived ; Arthur had been 
giving her some nourishment, and, for the first time, she 
had taken it with relish, when it so chanced that the light 
feil for a moment on his face, and she was starüed byper- 
ceiving the effects of anziety and want of sleep. In vain he 
assured her there was nothing the matter. She accused her- 
seif of having been exacting and selfish, and would not be 
comforted tili he had promised to take a good nighVs rest 
He left her, at length, nearly asleep, to carry the tidings 
to his brother, and enjoy his look of heartfelt rejoicing. 
Never had the two very dissimilar brothers feit so mudi 
drawn together; and as John began, as usual, to wait on 
him, and to pour out his coffee, he said, as he sat down 
wearied , " Thank you , John , I can't think what would have 
become of me without you! " 

"My father would have come to you if I had not been 
here." 

" Where 's his letter — I forgot all about it. Is there none 
fromTheodora?" 

<*No ; I suppose ^he waited for further accounts." 

Arthur began reading his father's letter; "Very kindl 
a very kind letter indeed!" said he, warmly. "Eamed so 
high a place in our regard — her sweetness and engaging 
qualities," — I must keep that to show her. This is very 
kind too about what it must be to me. I did not think he had 
appreciated her so well!" 

"Yes, indeed, he did," said John. "This is what he 
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says tome. ^Never have I seen one more genüe and en- 
gaging, and I feel snre she would have gained more on onr 
affections eveiy day, and proved herself a treasure to the 
family/" 

" That is right," said ArÜiur. "He will get to know her 
well when they come to London 1 I'U write to him to- 
morrow, and thank him, and say, no need for him to come 
now ! ^ Hopes his grandson will live to be a comfort to me ! ' " 
and Arthur could not help langhing. 

* * Well , I am not come to that y et I" 

^'He is much pleased at its being a son ," said John. 

^^Poor little mortal!" said Arthur, "if he means to be 
a comfort I wish he would stop that dismal little wail — 
have one good squall and have done with it He will worry 
his mother and ruin all now she takes more notice. So here 's 
Mrs. Moss's letter. I could not open it this moming, and 
I have been inventing messages to Violet from her — poor 
woman ! I have some good news for her now. It is all about 
Coming , but Violet say s she does not want her. I can't read 
it all, my eyes are so weak! Violet said they were blood- 
shot," and he began to examine them in the glass. 

" Yes , you are not equal to much more nursing ; you are 
quite done for." 

"I am!" said Arthur, stretching. "I 'm off to bed, as 
she begged me; but the worst is over now! 'Sye shall do 
very well when Theodora comes; and if she has a taste for 
the boy , she and Violet will make friends over him , — good 
night" 

With a long yawn, Arthur very stiffly walked up stairs, 
where Sarah stood at the top waiting for him. " Mrs. Martin- 
dale is asleep, Sir ; you had best not go in," said she. "I have 
made up a bed in your dressing-room, and you 'd best not be 
lying down in your clothes, but take a good sleep right out, 
er you '11 be £t for nothing next I 'U see and call if she 
wants you." 

" Thank you, Sarah ; I wonder how long you have been 
up; you will be fit for nothing next" 
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''Itdon'thurtme/' said Sarah, indisdain; andasArtJuir 
sfaut bis door, she murmured to herself , **I *m not that sort 
tobeknoeked up with nothing; but he is an easy kind-spoken 
gentleman after all. I '11 never forget what he has done for 
missas. There is not so much bann in bim neitber; be is 
nothing but a great big boy as ongbt to be ashamed of 
bisseif." 

Thenightpassed off well; Yiolet, with a great ezertion 
of self-command, actually composed herself on awaklng in 
one of her nervous fits of terror ; prevented bis being called; 
and fairly deserved all the fond praise be lavisbed on her in 
tbe moming for having been so good a child. 

** You must not call me child now," said she, with a bappy 
little pride. ^ ^ I must be wiser now." 

"Shall I call you the prettiest and youngest mamma in 
England?" 

"Ah! I am too young and foolish. I wish I was quite 
seventeen!'* 

"Have you been awake long?" 

" Yes; but so comfortable. I have been thinking about 
baby*8 name." 

"Too late, Yiolet; they named bim John: they say I 
desired it." 

"What! was he obUged to be baptized? Is he so deli- 
cate? Oh, Arthur! teil me; 1 know he is tmy, but I did 
not think he wacrill." 

Arthur tried to soothe her with assurances of bis well- 
doing, and the nurse corroborated them; but thougb she 
tried to believe , she was not pacified , and would not let her 
treasure be taken from within her arms tili Mr. Härding 
arrived — bis moming visit having been hastened by a 
despatch from Arthur, who feared that she would su£Eer for 
her anxiety. She asked so many questions that he , who last 
night had seen her too weak to look up or speak, was quite 
taken by surprise. By a little exceeding the truth, be did 
at length satisfy her mind; but after this there was an 
alteration in her manner with her baby; it was not only the 
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inere caressing, there was a sort of reverence , and look of 
reflection as she contemplated him, such as made Arthur 
once ask, what she could be stadying in that queer litüe 
red visage? 

"I was thinking how very good he is!" was her simple 
answer; and Arthur's smile bynomeans compreheuded her 
xneaning. 

Her anxious mind retarded her recovery, and Arthur's 
nnguarded voiee on the stairs having revealed to her that 
a guest was in the house, led to inquiries, and an endless 
train of fears , lest Mr. Martindale should be UBComfortable 
and uncared for. Her elasticify of mind had been iigured 
by her long course of care, and she could not shake off 
the household anxieties that reyiyed as ghe became able to 
think. 

Indeed there were things passing that would have greatly 
astonished her. Sarah had taken the management of every- 
thing, induding her master; and with iron composure and 
rigidity of demeanour, delighted in teasing him by giving 
him a taste of some of the cares he had left her mistress to 
endnre. First came an outcry for keys. They were aup- 
posed to be in a box , and when that was found , its key was 
missing. Again Arthur tumed out the unfortunate drawer, 
and oiüy spared the workbox on John's testifying that it was 
not there, and suggesting Yiolet's watch-ohain, where he 
missed it, and Sarah found it; andthen, with imperturbable 
precision, in spite of his attempts to escape, stood over him, 
and made him unloek and give out everything himself. '*If 
things was wrong," she said, <4t was her busines« that he 
should see it was not owing to her" 

Arthur was generally indifferent to what he ate or drwok, 
r^ the reaction, perhaps, of the luxujy of his home; but 
having had a present of some peouüar trout from Captain 
Fitzhugh, and being, as an angler, a connoisseur in fisb, 
many were his exclamations at deteeting that those whieh 
were served up at breakfast were not the individuals sent 

Presently^ inthesüenceof thehouae, John heard tone« 
Heartsease, /. 9 
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gradually rißing on the stairs, tili Arthur's voice waxed 
loud and wrathful. "You might as well say they were red 
herrings 1 " 

Something shrill ensued, cut short by, "Mrs. Martindale 
does as she pleases. Send up Captain Fitzhugh's trouf 

Aloudreply, in a higher key. 

"Don't teil me of the f amilies where you have lived — 
the iroutt" 

Here John's hand was laid upon his arm, with a sign 
towards his wife's room; whereupon he ran down stairs, 
driving the cook before him. 

Soon he came hastily up, storming about the woman's 
impertinence, and congratulating himself on having paid 
her wages and got rid of her. 

John asked what was to be done next? and was diyerted 
with his crest-fallen looks , when asked what was to become 
of Violet. 

However, when Sarah was consulted, she gravely replied, 
" She thought as how she could contrive tili Mrs. Martindale 
was about again;" and the comers of her mouth relaxed 
into aghastly smile, as she replied , "Yes, Sir," in answer 
to her master's adjurations tokeepthedismissal a secr^t from 
Mrs. Martindale. 

"Ay!" Said John, "I wish you joy of having to teil her 
what revolutions you hare made." 

"I '11 take care of that, if the women will only hold their 
tongues." 

They were as guarded as he could wish, seeing as plainly 
as he did,howfretting over her household matters prolonged 
her State of weakness. It was a tedious recovery, and she 
was not able even to receive a visit from John tili the mom- 
ing, when the cough, always brought on by London air^ 
obliged himreluctantlyto depart. 

He found her on the sofa, wrapped in shawls, her hair 
smoothed back under a cap ; her shady, dark eyes still softer 
from languor, and the exquisite outline of her fair, pallid 
features, looking as if it was cut out in iroiy against the 
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white pillows» She welcoined him with a pleased smile; 
bat he started back, and flushed as if from pain, and hia 
band trembled as he pressed hers, then tumed away and 
cougbed. 

" Ob, I am sony your cough is so bad," said she. 
"Nothingto signify," he replied, recovering. "Thank 
you for letting me come to see you. I hope you are not 
tired?" 

" Ob , no , thank you. Arthur carried me so nicely, and 
baby is so good tbis moming." 

" Where is he ? I was going to ask for him." 
" In the next room. I want to show him to you , but he is 
asleep." 

"Ahappy circumstance," saidArthult, who was leaning 
over the back of her sofa. "No one eise can get in a word 
wben that gentleman is awake." 

"Now, Arthur, I wanted bis uncle to see him, and say if he 
is not grown." 

" Never mind , Violet ," said Arthur. " Nurse vouches for 
it, that the child, who was put through bis mother*s wedding- 
ring, grew up to be six feet high ! " 

" Now, Arthur ! you know it was only her bracelet." 
"Well, then, ourboyought tobe twelve feet high; for 
if you had not stuffed him out with long clothes , you might 
put two of him through your bracelet" 

"If nurse would but bave measured him; but she said it 
was unlucky." 

"She would have no limits to her myths; however, he 
may make a show in the world by the time John comes to the 
christening." 

"Ah ! " ^aid Violet, with a sweet , timid expression , and a 
shade of red just tinting her cheek as she tumed to John. 
"Arthur said I should ask you to be bis god-father." 

" My first god-child ! " said John. " Thank you , indeed j 
you could hardly have given me a greäter pleasure." 

" Thank you ," again said Violet " I like so much for you 
to have him, — you who," she hesitated, unable to say the 

9* 
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rightwords, "who did it before his papa or I saw the Utile 
fellow;" then pausing — ''Oh, Mr. Martindale , Sarah told 
me all aboutit, and I have been ionging to thank you, onlj 
I can't;" and her ejes fiUing with tears, she put her hand 
into his , glancing at the cathedral cup , which was placed on 
the mantel-sheif. *' It was so kind of you to take that." 

**I thoaght you would like it," said John; '*and it was the 
most ecclesiastical thing I could find." 

''I Utile thought it would be my Johnnie^s fönt," said 
Violet, softly. 

*' I shall alway 8 feel that I have a share in him beyond my 
feUow-sponsors." 

"0, yes, he belongs toyou," said Violet; "besides his 
other godfather will only be Colonel Harrington, and his 
godmother — you have writien to ask your eisier, have you 
not, Arthur?" 

"I *d as soon ask Auni Nesbit," exclaimed Arthur. "I de 
beUeve one .cares as much as the other." 

''You musi send for me when you are well enough to take 
him to church ," said John. 

" That I will. I wish you could stay for it. He will be a 
month old to-morrow-week, but it may wait, I hope, tiU I 
can go with him. I must soon get down stairs again ! " 

"Ah! youwiU find thedraught trap mended," said Arthur. 
"Brown sei to work on it, and the doors shui as tight as a 
new boot." 

"I am often amused to see Brown scent out and pnrsue a 
draught," said John. 

"I have been avoiding Brown ever since Friday," said 
Arthur; "when he met me with a serious 'Captain Mariin- 
dale, Sir,' and threatened me with your being laid up for the 
year if I kept you here. I told him it was his fault for letting 
you cöme home so early, and condoled with him on your 
Insubordination." 

"Ah! Violet does not know what order Sarah keeps you 
in?" retortedJahn. 

"I am afraid you have both been very uncomfoirtable! " 
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''No, not in the least; Sarah is a paragon , I assure 70a/* 

'* She has been very kind to me, but so has every one. No 
one was ever so well nursed 1 You must kno w what a perfect 
nurse Arthur is ! " 

Arthur laughed. "John! Why he would as soon be 
nursed by a monkey as by me. There he lies on a perfect 
bank of pillows, coughs whenever you speak to him, and 
only wants to get rid of every one but Brown. Nothing but 
consideration for Brown induces him to allow my father or 
Percy Fotheringham now and then to sit up." 

"A comfortable misanthropical picture," said John, "but 
rather too true. You see, Violet, what talents you have 
brought out" 

Violet was stroking her husband's band, and looking 
rery proud and happy. " Only I was so selfish ! Does not he 
look very pale still? " 

"That is not your fault so much as that of some one 
eise ," said John. " Some one who declares smoking cigars 
in bis den down stairs refreshes him more than a sensible 
walk." 

"Of course," said Arthur, "it is only ladies, and men, 
who have nursed themselves as long as you have , who ever 
go out for a constitutional." 

"He will be on duty to-morrow," said Violet, "and so he 
will be obliged to go out." 

"And you willwrite to me, Violet?" said John, "when 
you are ready. I wish I could expect to hear how you get on, 
but it is vain to hope for letters from Arthur." 

" I know," said Violet ; " but only think how good he has 
been to write to mamma for me. I was so proud when he 
brought me the letter to sign." 

"Haye you any message for me to take?" said John, 
rising. 

" No, thank you — only to thank Lord and Lady Martin- 
dale for their kind messages. And oh " — but checking her- 
self — " No, you won't see them." 

"Whom?" 
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''Lady Elizabeth and Emma. I had such a kind letter 
from them. So anxious about me , and begging me to let 
some one write; and I am afraidthey '11 think itneglectful; 
but I tum giddy if I sit up , and when I can write , the first 
letter must be for mamma. So if there is any communication 
with Rickworth , could y ou let them know that I am getting 
better, and thank them very much? " 

" Certainly. I will not fail to let them know. Good bye, 
Violet, I am glad to have seen you." 

"Good bye. I hope your cough will be better," said 
Violet. 

He retained her band a moment, looked at her fixedly, 
the ßorrowful expression returned, and he hastened away in 
silence. 

Arthur foUowed , and presently Coming back said , " Poor 
John ! You put him so much in mind of Helen." 

"Poor Mr. Martindale!" exclaimed Violet. "Am I like 
her?" 

"Not a bit," said Arthur. "Helen had light hair and 
eyes , a fat sort of face , and no pretence to be pretty — a 
downright sort of person , not what you would fancy John's 
taste. If any one eise had compared you it woüld have been 
no compliment; but he told me you had reminded him of her 
from the first, and now your white cheeks and sick dress 
recalled her illness so much, that he could hardly bear it 
But don't go and cry about it." 

"No, I won't," said Violet, submissively; "but I am 
afraid it did not suit him for us to be talking nonsense. It is 
so very sad." 

"Poor John! so it is," said Arthur, looking at her, as 
if beginning to realize what his brother had lost. "However, 
ahe wasnothiswife, though, afterall, they were almost as 
much attached. He has not got over it in the leasL This is 
the first time I have known him speak of it, and he could not 
get out her name." 

"It is nearly two years ago." 

"Nearly. She died in June. It was that cold late summer, 
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and her funeral was in the middle of a hail Btonn, horridlj 
chiUy." 

" Where was she buried ? " 

" At Brogden. Old Mr. Fotheringham was buried there, 
and she was brought there. I came home for it. What a 
day it was — the hailstonesstanding on the grass, andl 
shall never forget poor John's look — all shivering and 
shrunk up together." He shivered at the bare remembrance, 
"It put the finishing touch to the damage he had got by 
staying in £ngland with her all the winter. By night he was 
fright^illy 111 — inflammation worse than ever. Poor John ! 
That old curmudgeon of a grandfather has much to answer 
for, though you ought to be gratefulto him, Vi ölet; for I 
suppose it will end in that boy of yours being his lordship 
some time or other." 

The next moming was a brisk one with Yiolet She 
wished Arthur not to be anxious. about leaving her, and 
having by no means ceased to think it a treat to see him in 
uniform , she gloried in being carried to her sofa by so grand 
and soldierly a figure, and uttered her choicest sentence of 
satisfaction — "It is like a story!" while his epaulette was 
scratching her cheek. 

" I don't know how to trust you to your own silly devices," 
Said he , laying her down , and lingering to settle her piUows 
and shawls. 

" Wise ones ," said she. " I have so much to do. There 's 
baby — and there *s Mr. Harding to come, and I want to see 
the Cook — and I should not wonder if I wrote to mamma. 
So you see H is woman's work , and you had better not bring 
your red coat home too soon, or you '11 have to finish the 
letter!" sheadded, with saucy sweetness. 

On his return, he found her spread all over with papers, 
her little table by her side , with the drawer puUed out. 

"Hai what mischiefare you upto? You hare not got at 
those abominable accounts again! ". 

"Ibegyourpardon," said she, humbly. "Nursewould 
not let me speak to the cook, but said instead I might writß 
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to mamma; 00 I sent for my little table, but I found the 
drawer in such disorder , that I was setting it to rights. Who 
can have meddled with it?" 

*^ I can teil jou that ," said Arthur. ^^ I ran against it , and 
it came;to grief, and there wks a spread of all your goods 
and chatteis on the floor." 

^^ Oh ! I am so glad I I was afraid some of the servants 
had been at it" 

"What I aren't you in a desperate fright? All your secrets 
displayed, like a story, as you are so fond of saying — what 's 
the name of it — where the husband, no, it was the wife, 
fainted away , and broke open the desk with her head." 

"My dear Arthur!" and Violet laughed so much that 
nurse in the next room foreboded that he wonld tire her. 

"I vow it was so ! Out came a whole lot of letters from 
the old love, a colonel in the Peninsula, that her husband 
had never heard of , — an old lawyer he was." 

" The husband? What made her marry him? " 

"They were all ruined horse and foot, and the old love 
was wounded, kilt, or disposed of , tili he tumed up , married 
to her best friend." 

" What becameof her?" 

'^ I forget — there was a poisoning and a paralytic stroke 
in it." 

"Was there? How delightful! How I should like to 
read it. What was its name ? " 

" I don't remember. It was a green railway book. Theo- 
dora made me read it, and I should know it again if I saw it. 
111 look out for it, and you '11 find t was right about her 
head. But how now? Haven't you fainted away all this 
time?" 

"No; why should I?" 

"How do you know whatimay have discovered in your 
papers? Are you prepared? It is no laughing piatter," 
added he , in a Blue Beard tone , and drawing out tfa« |)aper 
of calculatipns , he pointed to the tear marks. " Look here. 
What 's this, Isay, what'sthisj younaughtyohild?" 
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"I am sorry! it was very silly," whispered Violet, in a 
eontrite, ashamedway, ehrinking back a litüe. 

" What business had you to break your beart over these 
trumpery butcbers and bakers and candlestick makers?" 

"Only candles, dear Arthur," said Violet, meekly, as 
if in extenuation. 

" But what on earth could you find to cry about?" 

" It was very foolish ! but I was in such a dreadful puzzle. 
I could not make the cook's accounts and mine agree , and I 
wanted to be sure whether she really — " 
. "Cbeated!"exclaimed Arthur. "Well, that 's ablessing!" 

"What is?" asked the astonished Violet. 

" That I have cleared the house of that intolerable wo- 
man!" 

"The Cook gone!" cried Violet, starting, so that her 
papers slid away , and Arthur shuffled them up in his band in 
renewed confusion. " The cook really gone ! Oh ! I am so 
glad!" 

"Capital!" cried Arthur. "There was John declaring 
you would be in despair to find your precious treasure 
gone." 

"Oh! I never was more glad! Do teil me! Why did 
shego?" 

"I had a skrimmage with her about some trout Fitzhugh 
sent, which I verily believe she ate herseif." 

" Changed with the fishmonger ! " 

"I dare say. She sent us in some good-for- nothing 
wretches, all mud, and vowed these were stale — then grew 
impertinent." 

" And talked about the first families ? " 

"Exactly so , and when it came to telling me Mrs. Martin- 
dale was her mistress, I could stand no more. I paid her 
her wages , and recommended her to make herseif scarce." 

"When did ithappen?" 

"Eather more than a fortnight ago." 

Violet laughed heartily. "0-ho! there 's the reason 
nurse scolds if I dare to ask to speak to the cook. And , oh ! 
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how gravely Sarah said 'yes, Ma*am/ to all mymessages! 
How very funny! But how have we been living? Whenl 
am having nice things all day long, and giving so mach 
trouble ! Oh dear ! How uncomfortable you must have been, 
and your brother too ! " 

{*Am I not always telling you to the contrary? Sarah 
made everything look as nsual, and I suspect Brown lent a 
helping band. John said, the coffee was made in some 
peculiar way Brown leamt in the East, and never practises 
iinless John is very ill , or they are in some uncivilized place ; , 
but he told me to take no notice , lest Brown should think it 
infra äig^ ' 

^^1 'm afiraid he thought this an uncivilized place. But 
what a woman Sarah is ! She has all the work of the house, 
and yet she seems to me to be here as much as nurse ! " 

'^ She has got the work of ten horses in her, with the face 
of a death's head , and the voice of a Walking sepulchre ! " 

"But isn't she a thorough good creature? I can't think 
what will become of me without her ! It will be like parting 
with a friend." 

" What would you part with her for ? I thought she was 
the sheet - anchor." 

" That she is; but she won't stay where therearechildren. 
She told me so long ago , and only stayed because I begged 
her for the present. She will go when I am well." 

"Better give double wages to keep her," said Arthur. 

"I 'd do anything I could, but I 'm afraid. I was quite 
dreading the getting about again, because I should have to 
lose Sarah , and to do something or other with that woman." 

"What possessed you to keep her ? " 

"I wasn*t sure about her. Your aunt recommended her, 
and I thought you might not like — and at first I did not 
know what things ought to cost , nor how long they ought to 
last ; and that was what I did sums for. Then when I did 
prove it, I saw only dishonesty in the kitchen, and extra- 
vagance and mismanagepaent of my own." 

"So the little goose sat and cried ! " 
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"I could not help it. I feit I was doing wrong; that was 
tlie terribie part; and I am glad you know the worst. I have 
been very weak and ßiUy, and wasted your money sadly, 
andl did not know howto help it; and that waswhatmade 
me so miserable. And now, dear Arthur, only say you 
OTerlook my Wunders , and indeed I *11 try to do better." 

" Overlook ! The only thing I don't know how to forgive 
is your having made yourself so ill with this nonsense." 

"Ican'tbe sorry for that," saidViolet, smiling, though 
the tears came. *' That has been almost all happiness. I 
shall have the heart to try more than ever — and I have 
some experience; and now that cookisgone, I really shall 
get on." 

"Promise me you *11 never go bothering yourself for 
nothing another time. Take it easy ! That 's Ihe only way 
to get through the world." 

^^ Ah ! I will never be so foolish again. I shall never be 
afraid to make you attend to my difficulties." 

" Afiraid ! That was the silliest part of all ! But here — 
will you have another hundred a-year at once? and then 
there 11 be no trouble." 

"Thank you, thank you! How kind of you! But do 
you know, I should like to try with what I have. I see it 
mightbe made to do, andl want to conquer the difficulty; 
if I can't, I will ask you for more." 

" Well, that may be best I could hardly spare a hundred 
pounds without giving up one of the horses; and I want to 
see you riding again." 

"Besides, this illness must have cost you a terribie 
quantity of money. But I dare say I shall find the outgoings 
nothing to what the cook made them." And she was taking 
up the accounts., when he seized them, crumpling them in 
his band. " Nonsense ! Let them alone , or I shall put them 
in the fire at once." 

"Oh, don't do that, pray!" cried she, starting, "or I 
shall be ruined. Oh, pray!" 

"Very well;" and rising, and making a long arm, he 
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deposited them on the top of a high wardrobe. "There 's 
the way to treat obstinate women. You may get them down 
when you can go after them — I shan't." 

" Ah ! there 's baby awake ! " 

*'So, I shall go after thatboök atthelibrary; andthen 
1 've plenty to teil you of inquiries for Mrs. Martindale. 
Good-bye, again." 

Violet received her habe into her arms with a langaid 
long-drawn sigh, as of one wear^ed out with happiness. 
"That he should have heard my confession, and only pet me 
the more! Foolish, wasteful thing that I am. Oh, habe! 
if I could only make you grow and thrive , no one would ever 
be so happy as your mamma," 

Perhaps she thought so still more some hours later, when 
she awoke from a long sleep, and saw Arthur reading 
Ermlia Wyndham, and quite ready to defend his assertion that 
the wife broke open the desk with her head. 



CHAPTEE m. 

Bat there was one fairy who was offended becanse she was not invited 
to the Ghristening. — Mother Bunch. 

Thbgdoba had spent the winter in trying not to think of 
her brother. 

She read, she tried experiments, she taught at the school, 
ehe instructed the dumb boy , talked to the curate , and took 
her share of such county gaieties as were not beneath the 
house of Martin)lale ; but at every tranquil moment came 
the; thought , " What are Arthur and his wife doing ! " 

There were rumours of the general admiration of Mrs. 
Martindale, whence she deduced vanity andeztravagance; 
but she heard nothing more tili Jane Grardner^ a correspon* 
dent, who persevered in spite of scanty and infreqnent 
answers, mentioned her call on poor Mrs. Martindale , who, 
she said, looked sadly altered, unwell, and out of spirits. 
Georgina had tried to persuade her to come.out, but without 
Buccess^ she ought to have some one with her, for she 
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seemed to be a good deal alone , and no doubt it was trying ; 
but , of course , she would soon have her mother with her. 

He leaves her alone — he finde home dull ! Poor Arthur ! 
A moment of triumph was followed by another of compunc- 
tion , since this was not a doli that he was neglecting, but a 
living creature, who could feel pain. But the anticipation 
of meeting Mrs. Moss, after all those yows against her, and 
the idea of seeing his house filled with vulgär relations, 
hardened Theodora against the wife, who had thus gained 
her point. 

Thus came the moming, when her father interrupted 
breakfast with an ezclamation of dismay , and John's tidings 
were communicated. 

I wish I had been kind to her! shot across Theodora's 
mind with acute pain, and the image of Arthur in grief 
swallowed up everything eise. "I will go with you, Papa 
— you will go at once ! " 

"Poor young thing!" said Lord Martindale; "she was 
as pretty a creature as I ever beheld, and I do believe, as 
good. Poor Arthur, I am glad he has John with him." 

Lady Martindale wondered how John came there, — and 
remarks ensued on his imprudence in risking a spring in 
England. To Theodora this seemed indifference to Arthur's 
distress , and she impatiently urged her father to take her 
to him at once. 

He would not have delayed had Arthur been alone ; but 
since John was there, he thought their sudden arrival might 
be more encumbering than consoling, and decided to wait 
for a further account, and finish affairs that he could not 
eaeily leave. 

Theodora believed no one but herself could comfort 
Arthur, and was exceedingly vexed. She chafed against 
her father for attending to his business — against her mo- 
ther for thinking of John; and was in charity with no one 
except Miss Piper, who came out of Mrs. Nesbit's room red 
with swallowing down tears, and with the under lady's-odaid, 
who oould not help begging to hear if Mrs. Martindale was 
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so iU, for Miss Standaloft said, "lly lady had been so 
nervous and hysterical in her ownroom, that she had been 
forced to give her camphor and sal volatile." 

Never had Theodora been more surprised than to hear 
this of the mother whom she only knew as calm, majestic, 
and impassible. With a sudden impulse, she hastened to her 
room. She was with Mrs. Nesbit, and Theodora following, 
found her reading aloud, without a trace of emotion. No 
doubt it was a figment of Miss Standaloft, and there was a 
side-long glance of satisfaction in her aunt's eyes, which 
made Theodora so indignant, that she was obliged to retreat 
without a Word. 

Her own regret and compassion for so young a creature 
thus cut off were warm and keen, especially when the next 
post brought a new and delightful hope, the infant, of whose 
life John had yesterday despaired, was said to be improving. 
Arthur's child! Here was a possession for Theodora, an 
objeet for the affections so long yeaming for something to 
love. She would bring it home, watch over it, educate it, be 
all the World to Arthur, doubly so for his son's sake. She 
dreamt of putting his child into his arms , and bidding him 
live for it, and awoke clasping the pillow! 

What were her feelings when she heard Violet was out 
of danger? For humanity's sake, and for Arthur's, she 
rejoieed ; but it was the downfall of a noble edifice. "How 
that silly young mother would spoil the poor child! " 

"My brothers" had always been mentioned in Theo- 
dora'sprayer, frominfancy. Itwasthepluraluumber, but 
the strength and fervency of petition were reserved for one; 
and with him she now joined the name of his child. But how 
pray for the son without the mother? It was positively a 
struggle; for Theodora had a horror of mockery and forma- 
lity ; but the duty was too clear, the evil which made it dia- 
tasteful, too evident, not to be battled with; she remembered 
that she ought to pray for all mankind, even those who had 
i^jured her, and, on these terms, she added her brother*0 
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wife. It was not much from her heart; a small beginning, 
but still it was a beginning, that might be blessed in time. 

Lord Martindale wished the family to have gone to Lon- 
don immediately, but Mrs. Nesbit set herseif against any 
alteration in their plans being made for the sake of Arthur's 
wife. They were to have gone only in time for the first 
drawing-room, and she treated as a personal injury the pro- 
posal to leave her sooner than had been originally intended ; 
making her niece so unhappy that Lord Martindale had to 
yield. John's stay in London was a subject of much anxiety ; 
and while Mrs. Nesbit treated it as an absurd trifling with bis 
own health, and his father reproached himself for being 
obliged to leave Arthur to him, Theodora suffered from 
complicated jealousy. Arthur seemed to waut John more 
than her, John risked himself in London, in order to be with 
Arthur and his wife. 

She was very eager for his Coming; and when-she ex- 
pected the return of the carriage which was sent to meet him 
at the Whitford Station, she betook herseif to the lodge, 
intending him to pick her up there, that she might skim the 
Cream of his Information. 

The carriage appeared, but it seemed empty. That 
dignified, gentlemanly personage, Mr. Brown, alighted £rom 
the box, and advanced with affability, replying to her 
astonished query, "Mr. Martindale desired me to say he 
should be at home by dinner-time , Ma'am. He left the train 
at the Enderby Station, and is gone round by Kickworth 
Priory, with a message from Mrs. Martindale to Lady Eliza- 
beth Brandon." 

Theodora stood transfixed; and Brown, a confidential 
and cultivated person, thought she waited for more In- 
formation. 

"Mr. Martindale has not much cough, Ma'am, and I 
hope , Coming out of London will remove it entirely. I think 
it was chiefly excitement and anxiety that brought on a 
recurrence of it, for his health is decidedly improved. He 
desired me to mention that Mrs. Martindale is much better. 
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She ifl on the sofa to-day for the first time; and he sawher 
before leaving." 

"Do you know how the little boy is?" Theodora conld 
not help asking. 

"He is a little stronger, thank you, Ma'am," said Brown, 
with much interest; "he has cried less these last few days. 
He is said to be extremely like Mrs. Martindale." 

Brown remounted to his place, the carriage drove on, 
and Theodora impetuously walked along the avenue. 

" That man is insufferable ! Extremely like Mrs. Martin- 
dale I Servants' gossip ! How conld I go and ask him ? John 
has perfectly spoilt a good servant in him! But John 
spoils everybody. The notion of that girl sending him on 
her messages ! John, who is treated like something sacred 
by my father and mother themselves! Those damp Rick- 
worth meadows! How could Arthur allow it? It would 
serve him right if he was to marry Emma Brandon after all ! " 

She would not go near her mother, lest she should give 
her aunt the pleasure of hearing where he was gone; but as 
ehe was coming down, dressed for dinner, she met her father 
in the hall, uneasily asking a servant whether Mr. Martindale 
was come. 

"Arthur's wife has sent him with a message to Rick- 
worth," she said. 

"John? You don't mean it. You have not seen him?*' 

"No; he went round that way, and sent Brown home. 
He said he should be here by dinner-time , but it is very late. 
Is it not a stränge proceeding of hers, to be sending him 
aboutthe country?" 

"I don't understand it. Where 's Brown?" 

" Here 's a fly Coming up the avenue. He is come at last*' 

Lord Martindale hastened down the steps; Theodora 
came no further than the door, in so irritated a state that she 
did not like John's cheerful alacrity of step and greeting. 
"She is up to-day, she is getting better," were the first wordg 
she heard. " Well , Theodora, how are you? " and he kissed 
her with more warmth than she retumed. 
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**Did I hear you had been to Rickworth?" said his 
fatber. 

"Yes; I 8ent word by Brown. Poor Violet is still so 
weak that she cannot write, and the Brandons have been 
anxious äboat her ; so ehe asked me to let them kno.w how 
Bhe was, if I had the opportunity, and I came round that 
way. I wanted to know when they go to London; for 
though Arthur is as attentive as possible, I don't thinkViolet 
18 in a condition to be left entirely to him. When do 
you go?" 

"Not tili the end of May — just befote the drawing- 
room," said Lord Martindale. 

" I go back when they can take the boy to church. Is my 
mother in the drawing-room? I'll just speak to her, and 
dress — it is late I see." 

"How well he seems," said Lord Martindale, as John 
walked quickly on before. 

"There was a cough," said Theodora. 

"Yes ; but so cheerful. I have not seen him so animated 
for years. He must be better ! " 

His mother was füll of delight " My dear John, you look 
so much better ! Where have you been? " 

"At Rickworth. I went to give Lady Elizabeth an ac- 
count of Violet. She is much better." 

"And you haye been after sunset in that river fog! My 
dear John!" 

"There was no'fog; and it was a most pleasant drive. 
I had no idea Rickworli was so pretty. Violet desired me to 
thank you for your kind messages. You should see her to- 
day, mother; she would be quite a study for you; she looks 
so pretty on her pillows , poor thing! and Arthur is come out 
quite in a new character — as an excellent nurse." 

"Poor thing! I am glad she is recovering," said Lady 
Martindale. "It was very kind in you to stay with Arthur. 
I only hope you have not been hurting yourself ." 

"No, thank you; I came away in time^ I believe: but I 
Heartsease* L 10 
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shonld haye been glad to have stayed on, unless I made 
room for some one of more use to Violet." 

" I wish you had come home ßooner. We have had such 
a pleas'ant dinner-party. You would have liked to meet the 
Professor." 

It was not the first time John had been sensible that that 
drawing-room was no place for sympathy ; and he feit it the 
more now, because he had been living in such ientire parti- 
cipation of his brother*s hopes and fears, that he could 
hardly suppose any one could be less interested in the 
mother and child in Cadogan-place. He came home, wishing 
Theodora would go and relieve Arthur of some of the care 
Violet needed in her convalescence; and he was much dis- 
appointed by her apparent indifference — in reality, a severe 
fit of perverse jealousy. 

All dinner-time she endured a conversation on the sub- 
jects for which she least cared; nay, she talked ardently 
about the past dinner-party, for the very purpose of pre- 
venting John from suspecting that her anxiety had prevented 
her from enjoying it. And when she left the dining-room, 
she feit furious at knowing that now her father would have 
all the particulars to himself , so that none would transpire 
to her. 

She longed so much to hear of Arthur and his child , that 
when John came into the drawing-room she could have 
asked ! But he went to greet his aimt, who received him thus: 

" Well, I am glad to see you at last. You ought to have 
good reasons for Coming to England for the May east winds, 
and then exposing yourself to them in London ! " 

"I höpe I did not expose myself: I only went out three 
or four times." 

"I know you are always rejoiced to be as little at home 
as possible." 

"I could not be spared sooner , Ma'am." 

** Spared ? I think you have come out in a new capacity." 

John never went to his aunt without expecting to undergo 
a penance. 
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"I was sorry no one eise could be with Arthur; but being 
there, I could not leave him." 

"And your moth^ teils me you are going back again?" 

"Yes; to stand godfather." 

"To the son and heir, as they called him in the paper. 
I gave Arthur credit for better taste ; I suppose it was done 
by some of her connexions?" 

" I was that connexion ,'* said John. 

"Oh! I suppose you know what expectations you will 
raise?" 

John making no answer, she grew more angry. "This 
one, at least, is never likely to be heir, from what I hear; 
it is only surprising that it is still alive." 

How Theodora hung upon the answer, her very throat 
aching with anxiety ; but hardening her face because John 
looked towards hör. 

"We were very much afraid for him at first," he said; 
"but they now think there is no reason he should not do 
well. He began to improve from the time she could attend 
to him." 

A deep sigh from bis mother startled John, and recalled 
the grief of bis childhood — the loss of two young sisters 
who had died during her absence on the continent. He 
crossed over and stood near her, between her and his aunt, 
who, in agitated haste to change the conversatioir, called 
out to ask her about some club-book. For once she did not 
attend; and while Theodora came forward and answered 
Mrs. Nesbit, she tremulously asked John if he had seen 
the child. 

"Only once, before he was an hour old. He was asleep 
when I came away; and, as Arthur says,' it is a serious- 
thing to disturb him , he cries so much." 

"Alittle low melancholy wailing," she said, with a half 
sob. But Mrs. Nesbit would not leave her at peace any longer, 
and her voice came beyond the screen of John*s figure; — 

"LadyMartindale, my dear, have you done with those 
books ? They ought to be retumed." 

10* ■ 
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"Which, dearaunt?" And Lady Martindale started up 
as if she had been caught off duty, and, with a manifest 
effort, brooght her wandering thoughts back again to say 
which were read and which were unread. 

John did not venture to revert to a gubject that affected 
his mother so strongly ; but he made another attempt upon 
his sister, when he could speak to her apart. "Arthur has 
been wondering not to hear from you." 

"Everyone has been writing," sheanswered, coldly. 

"He wants some relief from his constant attendance," 
continued John; "I was afraid at first it would be too much 
for him, sitting up three nights consecutively, and even now 
he has not at all recovered bis looks." 

"Is he looking ill?" said Theodora. 

"He has gone through a great deal, and when she tries 
to make him go out, he only goes down to smoke. You 
would do a great deal of good if you were there." 

Theodora would not reply. For Arthur to ask her to 
come and be godmother was the very thing she wished ; but 
she would not offer at John's bidding, especially when Ar- 
thur was more than ever devoted to his wife; so she made no 
sign; and John repented of having said so much, thinking 
that, in such a humour, the farther she was from them the 
better. 

Yet what he had said might have worked, had not a his- 
tory of the circumstarices of Violet's illness come round to 
her by way of Mrs. Nesbit. John had told his father; Lord 
Martindale told his wife; Lady Martindale told her aunt, 
under whose colouring the story reached Theodora, thal 
Arthur*s wife had been helpless and inefficient, had done 
nothing but cry over her household affairs, could not bear 
to be left alone, and that the child^s premature birth had 
been occasioned by a fit of hysterics because Arthur had 
gone out fishing. No wonder Theodora pitied the one bro- 
ther , and thought the other infatuated. To write to Arthur 
was out of the question; and she could only look forward to 
consoling him when the time for London should come. Nor 
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was slie mach inclined to compassionate John , when , as he 
Said, the east wind — as his aunt said, the London fog — as 
ehe thought, the Rickworth meadows — brought on such an 
accession of cough that he was obliged to confine himself to 
his two rooms, where he feit unusually solitary. 

" She went in one day to carry him the newspaper. " I am 
writing to Arthur," he said, "to teil him thati shall not be 
able to be in London next Sunday; do you like to put in 
anote?" 

"No, Ithankyou." 

"You have no message?" 

"None." 

He paused and looked at her. " I wish you would write,'* 
he said. "Arthur has been watching eagerly for your con- 
gratulation." 

"He does not give much encouragement," said Theo- 
dora , moving to the door. 

" I wish he was a letter writer ! After being so long with 
them, I don't like hearing nothing more; but his time has 
been so much engrossed, that he could hardly have writ- 
ten at first. I believe the first letter he looked for was 
from you." 

"I don't know what to say. Other people have said all 
the common-place things." 

" You would not speak in that manner — you who used 
to be so fond of Arthur — if you by any means realized what 
he has gone through." 

Theodora was touched, but would not show it. "He 
does notwant me now," she said, and was gone, and then 
her lips relaxed, and she breathed a heavy sigh. 

John sighed too. He could not understand her, ai\d 
was sensible that his own isolation was as a consequence of 
havinglived absorbed in his affection and his grief, without 
having sought the intimacy of his sister. His brother's 
family cares had for the first time led him to throw himself 
into the interests ofthose around him, and thus aroused 
from the contemplation of his loss, he began to look with 
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regret on opportanities neglected and influence wasted. The 
stiUness of bis own room did not as formerly suffice to him; 
the fears and hopes he bad lately been sharing rose more 
vividly before him, and he watched eagerly for the reply to 
bis letter. 

It came, not from Arthur, but in the pointed style of 
Violet's hardest steel pen , when Matilda's instructions were 
most füll in her mind; stiff, cramped, and formal, as if it 
bad been a great effort to write it , and John was grieved to 
find that she was still in no state for exertion. She bad 
scarcely been downstairs , and neither she nor the baby were 
as yet likely to be soon able to leave the house, in spite of 
all the kind care of Lady Elizabeth and Miss Brandon. 
Violet made numerous apologies for the message , which she 
bad little thought would cause Mr. Martindale to alter his 
route. 

In faet, those kind friends bad been so much affected 
by John*8 account of Violet*s weak state, under no better 
nursing than Arthur^s, that, as he bad hoped, they bad 
hastened their visit to London, and were now settled as near 
to her as possible , spending nearly the whole of their time 
with her. Emma almost idolized the baby, and was delighted 
at Arthur's grateful request that she would be its Sponsor, 
and Violet was as happy in their Company as the restlessness 
of a mind which bad not yet recovered its tone , would allow 
her to be. 

In another fortnight John wrote to say that he found he 
had come home too early , and must go to the Isle of Wight 
tili the weather was warmer. In passing through London, 
he would come to Cadogan-place , and it was decided that he 
should arrive in time to go with the baby to church on the 
Tuesday , and proceed the next morning. 

He arrived as Violet came down to greet her pariy of 
Sponsors. Never had she looked prettier than when her hus- 
band'led her into the room, her taper figure so gracefulin 
her somewhat languid movements, and her countenance so 
Bweetly blending the expression of child and mother. Each 
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white cbeek was tioged with exquisite rose colour, andthe 
dark liquid eyes and softly smiling mouth hadanaffectionate 
pensiveness far lovelier than her last year'sbloom, andyet 
there was something painful in that beauty — it was too like 
the fragility of the flower f^ading under one hour's sunshine ; 
and there was a sadness in seeing the matronly stamp on a 
face so young that it should have shown only girlhood's 
freedom from care. Arthur indeed was boasting of the retum 
of the colour, which spread and deepened as he drew atten- 
tion to it; but John and Lady Elizabeth agreed, as they 
walked to church , that it was the very token of weakness, 
and that with every kind intention Arthur did not know how 
to take care of her — how should he? 

The cheeks grew more brilliant and buming at church, 
for on being carried to the fönt, the baby made his doleful 
notes heard, and whentaken from his nurse, they rose into 
a positive roar. Violet looked from him to his father's face, 
and there saw so much discomposure that her wretchedness 
was complete, enhanced as it was by a sense of wickedness 
in not being able to be happy and grateful. Just as when a 
few days previously she had gone to retum thanks, shQ 
had been in a nervous state of fluttering and trembling that 
allowed her to dwell on nothing but the dread of fainting 
away. The poor girl's nerves had been so completely over- 
thrown, that even her powersof mind seemed to be suffering, 
and her agitated manner quite alarmed Lady Elizabeth. She 
was in good hands, however; Lady Elizabeth went home 
with her, kept every one .eise away, and nursing her in her 
own kind way, brought her back to common sense, for in 
the exaggeration of her weak spirits, she had been feeling as 
if it was she who had been screaming through the Service, 
and seriously vexing Arthur. 

He presently looked in himself to say the few fond merry 
words that were only needed to console her, and she was 
then left alone to rest, not tranquil enough for sleep, but 
reading hymns , and trying to draw her thoughts up to what 
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she thoüght they ought to be on the dayof her child's baptis- 
mal vowß. 

It was well for her that the christernng dinner (a terror to 
her imagination) had been deferred tili the familj should be 
in town , and that she had no gneet bnt John, who was very 
sorry to see how weary and exhansted she looked , as if it 
was a positive effort to sit at the head of the table. 

When the two brothers came up to the drawing-room, 
they found her on the sofa. ^^Regularly done for!" said 
ArÜiur, sitting down by her. " You ought to have gone to 
bed, yoü perverse woman." 

^'I shall come to life after tea,** said she, beginning to 
rise as signs of its approach were heard. 

"Lie still, I say ," returned Arthur, settling the cushion. 
" Do you think no one can make tea but yourself ? Out with 
thekey, andliestilU* 

"I hope, Violet," said John, "you did not think the 
Red Republicans had been in your drawers and boxes. I am 
afraid Arthur may have cast the blame of bis own doings on 
the absent, though I assüre you I.did my best to protect 
them." 

"Indeed he did you more justice ," said Violet ; "he told 
me the box was your setüng to rights , and the drawer bis. It 
was very honest of hiin , for I must say the box did you most 
credit" 

" As to the drawer," said Arthur, "I wish I had put it into 
the fire at oncel Those accounts are a monomania! She has 
been worse from the day she got hold of that book of hers 
agaiB, and the absurd part of it is that these are all bills that 
she pays ! " 

" Oh ! they are all comfortable now ," said Violet. 

"And what did you say to Arthur's bold stroke?" said 
John. 

"Oh! I never laughed more in my life." 

"Ah ha! " said Arthur, "it was all my admirable sagacity 1 
Why , John , the woman was an incubus saddled upon us by 
Miss Standaloft, that this poor siUy child did not know how 
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to get rid of , though slie was cbeating ns out of house and 
home. Never were such rejoicings as when she found the 
Cid Man of the Sea was gone ! " 

" It is quite a different thing now ," said Violet. " Nurse 
foand me such a nice niece of her own, who doesnotcon- 
sume as much in a fortnight as that dreadful woman did in 
a week. Indeed, my great book has some satisfaction in it 
now." 

"And yet he accuses it of having thrown you back." 

" Everything does that I " said Arthur. " She will extract 
means of tiring herseif out of anything — pretends to be 
well , and then is good for nothing ! " 

"Arthur! Arthur! do you know what you are doingwith 
the tea?" cried Violet, startiug up. " He has put in six shell- 
fuls for three people, and a lump of sugar, and now was 
shntting up the unfortunate teapot witkout one drop of 
water!" And gaily driving him away, she held up the 
sugar- tongs with the lump of sugar in his face, while he 
laughed and yielded thefield, saying, disdainfiiUy, "Wo- 
man's work." 

"Under the circumstances," Bäid John, "putting in no 
water was the best thing he could do." 

" Ay ! " said Arthur , " a pretty fellow you for a West In- 
dian proprietor , to consume neither sugar nor cigars." 

" At this rate," said John, "they are the people to con- 
sTune nothing. There was such an account of the Barbuda 
property the other day , that my father is thinking of going 
to see what is to be done with it." 

" No bad plan for y our next winter ," said Arthur. " Now, 
Violet, to your sofa ! You have brewed your female potion 
in your female fashion , and may surely leavC your betters to 
pour it out" 

"No, indeed! How do I know what you may serve ns 
up?" said she, quite revived with laughing. "I won*t give 
up my place." 

" Quite right , Violet," said John , " don't leave me to his 
mercy. Last time he made tea for me , it consisted only of 
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the other ingredient, bot water, after which I took the law 
into my own hands for our mutual benefit. Pray what be- 
came of bim after I was gone?" 

"I was obliged to bave bim up into my room, and give 
bim bis tea properly tbere, or Ibelieve be would bave existed 
on notbing but cigars." 

" Well, I sball bave some opinion of you wben you make 
bim leave off cigars." 

" Catcb ber ! " quietly responded'Artbur. 

" Tbere can't be a worse tbing for a man tbat gets bad 
cougbs.*' 

*'Tbat*s all smoke, Violet," said Artbur. "Don't teil 
ber so , or I sball never bave any peace." 

" At least, I advise you to open tbe Windows of bis den 
before you sbow my motber and Tbeodora tbe bouse." 

"As to Tbeodora! wbat is tbe matter witb ber?" said 
Artbur. 

" I don't know ," said Jobn. 

"In one of ber moods? Well! we sball bave ber bere in 
ten days' time , and I sball know wbat to be at witb ber." 

"Iknow sbelikesbabies," said Violet, witb confidence. 

Sbe bad quite revived , and was lively and amused ; but 
as soon as tea was over, Artbur insisted on ber going to bed. 

Tbe loss of ber gentle mirtb seemed to be feit; for a long 
silence ensued; Artbur leaning against tbe mantel^sbelf, 
solacingbimself witb a low wbistle, Jobn sitting in medita- 
tion. At last be looked up, saying, "I wisb you would all 
come and stay witb me at Ventnor." 

" Tbank you ; but you see tbere 's no sucb tbing as my 
going. Fitzbugb is in Norway, and tili be comes back, I 
can*t get away for more tban a day or two." 

"Suppose," said Jobn, ratber doubtingly ; "wbatsbould 
you tbink of putting Violet under my cbarge , and Coming 
backwards and forwards yourself ? " 

" Wby , Harding did talk of sea air , but sbe did not take 
to tbe notion ; and I was not sorry ; for, of all tbings I detest, 
tbe cbief is stickingup in a sea place, witb notbing to do. 
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But it is wretched work going on as we do , though they say 
there is nothing the matter but weakness. I verily believe it 
is all that child's eternal noise that regularly wears her out. 
She is upset in a moment; and whenever she is left alone, she 
sets to work on some fidget or other about th^ house , that 
makes her wdrse than before." 

" Going from home would be the best eure for that." 

" I suppose it would. I meant her to have gone out with 
my mother, but that can't be anyway now! The sea would 
give her a chance; I could run downpretty often; andyou 
would see that she did not tire herseif." 

"I would do my best to take care of her, if you would 
trust her to me." 

"I know you would; and it is very kind in you tothink 
ofit." 

" I will find a house , and write as soon as it is ready. Do 
you think the end of the week would be too soon for her? 
I am sure London is doing her härm." 

"Whenever you please ; and yet I am sörry. I wanted my 
father to have seen the boy ; but perhaps he had better look 
a little more respectable, andleHm to'hold his tongue first. 
Besides , how will it be taken , her going out of town just as 
they come up? " 

"I ratber think itwould be better for her not to meet them 
tili she is stronger. Her continual anxiety and effort to please 
would be too mueh strain." 

"Very likely; and I am sure I won't keep her here to 
expose her to Miss Martindale's airs. She shall come as soon 
as you like." 

Arthur was strengthened in his determination by the first 
s'ound that met him on going upstairs — the poor babe*s 
lamentable voice; and by finding Violet, instead of taking 
the rest she so mueh needed, vainly trying to still the feeble 
moaning. He was positively angry; and almost as if the 
poor little thing had been wilfully persecuting her, declared 
it would be the death of her, and peremptorily ordered it 
upstairs; the nurse only too glad to carry it off, and agreeing 
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with him tbatit was doing more härm to its mother than she 
did good to it Violet, in submissive misery, gave it up, 
and hid her face. One of her chief subjects for self-torment 
was an Imagination that Arthur did not like the baby, and 
was displeased with its crying; and she feit utterly wretched, 
hardly able to bear the cheerfnl tone in which he spoke ! 
"Well, Violet, we shall soon set you up. Itis all settled. 
You are to go , at the end of the week , to stay with John in 
thelsleofWight." 

"Goaway?" said Violet, in an extinguished voice. 

"Yes; it is the very thing for you. I shall stay here , and 
go backwards and forwards. Well, whatisitnow?" 

She was starting up , as the opening of the door let out 
another scream. " There he is still ! Let me go to him for 
one minute." 

"FoUy ! " said Arthur, impatiently. "There 's no peace 
day or night I won't stand it any longer. You are half dead 
already. I will not have it go on. Lie down ; go to sleep 
directly, and don't trouble your head about any thing more 
tili moming." 

Like a good chiWV^bouJ^h öhoking with tears, she obeyed 
the £rst mandate ; and presently was rather comforted by his 
listening at the foot of the stairs , and reporting that the boy 
seemed to be quiet at last. The rest of the order it was not 
in her power to obey ; she was too much fatigued to sleep 
soundly , or to understand clearly. Most of the night was 
spent in broken dreams of being separated from her child 
and her husband, and wakening to the knowledge that 
something was going to happen. 

At last came soimder slumbers ; and she awoke with an 
aching head, but to clearer perceptions. And when Arthur, 
before going down to breakfast, asked what she wished him 
to say to John , she answered : " It is very kind of him — but 
you never meant me to go without you?" 

"I shall take you there, and run down pretty often; and 
John has been used to coddüng himself all his life, so of 
course he will know how to take care of you." 
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"How kind he is, but I don't"— slie broke off, and looked 
at the little pinehed face and shrivelled arms of the tiny 
creature, which she pressed more closely to her; then, with 
a hesitating voice , ** Only , if it would do baby good ! " 

" Of course it would. He can't be well while things go on 
at this rate. Only ask Harding." 

"I wonder whether Mr. Martindale knew it was what Mr. 
Harding recommended ! But you would be by yourself." 

"As if I had not taken care of myself for three-and-twenty 
years without your help ! " 

** And all your party will be in town , so that you will not 
miss me." 

"I shall be with you very often. Shall I tellJohuyou 
accept?" 

"Teil him it is very kind, and I am so much obliged to 
him," Said Violet, unable to speak otherwise than disconso- 
lately. 

Accordingly the brothers agreed that Arthi;ir should 
bring her to Ventnor o^ Saturday , if , as John expected, he 
could be prepared to receive her; placingmuch confidence 
in Brownes savoir- faire, though Brown was beyond measure 
amazed at such a disarrangement of his master's methodical 
Labits; and Arthur himself gave a commiserating shake of 
the head as he observed that there was no accounting for 
tastes, but if John chose to shut himself up in a lodging with 
the most squallingest babby in creation , he was not the man 
to gainsay him ; aüd further reflected , Üiat if a man must be 
a younger son , John was a model eider brother. 

Poor Violet! Her half-recovered state must be an excuse 
for her dire eonsternation on hearing it was definitively 
settled that she was to be carried off to Ventnor in four days' 
time! How arrange for Arthur? Where findanursemaid? 
What would become of the baby so far from Mr. Harding? 
The Isle of Wight seemed the ends of the earth — out of 
England! Helpless and overpowered, she was in despair; it 
came to Arthur's asking, in dispieasure, what she wanted — 
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whether she meant to go or not. She thought of her drooping 
Infant, and said at once she wonld go. 

"Well, then, what's all this about?'' 

Then came tears, and Arthur went away, declaringshe 
did not know herseif what she would be at. He had really 
bome patiently with much plaintiveness , and she knew it. 
She accused herseif of ingratitude and unreasonableness, 
and went into a fresh agony on that score; bat soon a tap at 
the door wamed her to strive for composure. It was Sarah, 
and Violet feit sure that the dreaded moment was comeof her 
giving waming.; but it was only a message. " If you please, 
Ma'am, there 's a youngperson wants to see you." 

" Come as a nursery maid?" said Violet, springing up in 
her nervous agitated way. "Do you think she will do?" 

"I don't think nothing of her,'* said Sarah, emphatically. 
"Don't you go and be in a way, Ma'am; there 's no hurry." 

"Yes, but there is, Sarah. Baby and I are to go next 
Saturday to the Isle of Wight, and I can't take old nurse; 
I must have some one." 

"You won't get nobody by hurrying," said Sarah. 

" But what 's to be done , Sarah ? I can't bear giving the 
dear baby to a stranger , but I can't help it." 

"As for that," said Sarah, gloomily, "I don't see but 
I could look'after Master John as well as any that is like to 
offer for the present." 

"You! Oh! that would be nice ! But I thought you did 
not like children?" 

"I don't; but 1 don't mind while he is too little to make 
a racket, and worrit one out of one's life. It is only for the 
present, tili you can suit yourself, Ma'am — just that you may 
not be lost going into foreign parts with a stranger." 

Sarah had been nursing the baby every leisure moment, 
and had, duringthe worstpart-ofViolet's illness, hadmore 
to do with him than the regulär nurse. This was happily 
settled; and all at which Violet still demurred was howthe 
house and its master should be provided for in their absence; 
to which Sarah replied, "Mary would do well enough for 
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Äö;" and before Violet knew to which she must suppose the 
pronoun referred, there wasanewcomer, Lady Elizabeth, 
telling her that Arthur had just been to beg her to come 
to her , saying he feared he had hurried her and taken her by 
surprise. 

Under such kind soothing Violefs rational mind retumed. 
She ceased to attempt to put herseif into a vehement state of 
preparation , and began to take so cheerful a view of affairs, 
that she met Arthur again in excellent spirits. 

Emma Brandon pitied her for being left alone with 
Mr. Martindale, but this was no subjeet of dread to her, and 
she confessed that she was relieved to escape the meeting 
with the rest of the family. The chief regret was, thatthe 
two friends would miss the constant intercourse with which 
they had flattered themselves; the only thing that made 
London endurable to poor Emma. She amused Violet with 
her lamentations over her gaieties, and her piteous accounts 
of the tedium of parties and balls; whereas Violet declared 
that she liked them very much — "it was pleasant to walk 
about with Arthur and hear his droll remarks , and she liked 
seeing people look nice and well dressed." 

" Ah ! you are better off. You are not obliged to dance, 
and you are safe too. Now, whenever any one asks to be 
introduced to me 1 am sure he wants the Priory, and feel 
bound to guard it." 

"Andsoyoudon'tlikeany one, and find it stupid." 

"Soldo, of course, and I hope I always shall. But oh! 
Violet, I have not told you that I saw that lady again this 
morning at the early service. She had still her white dress 
on, I am sure it is forWhitsuntide; and her face is so striking 
— so füll of thought and earnestness, just like what one would 
suppose a novice. I shall take her for my romance , and try 
to guess at her history." 

"To console you for your godson going away?" 

" Ah ! it won't do that ! But it will be something to think 
of , and I will report to you if I make out any more about her. 
And mind you give me a füll account of the godson." 
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Arthur wished the joumey well over; he had often feit a 
sort of superior pity for travellers with a baby in Company, 
and did not relish the prospect; but things tumed out well, 
he found an acqnaintance , and travelled with him in a difPe- 
rent carriage, and little Johnnie , lulled by the country air, 
slept 80 much thatViolet had leisure to enjoy the burst into 
cotintry scenery, and be refreshed by the glowing beauty 
of the green meadows , the budding woods, and the brilliant 
feathery broom blossoms that gilded the embankments. 
At Winchester Arthur came to her winde w, and asked if she 
remembered last year. 

" It is the longest year of my life ," said she. " , don't 
laugh as if I had made a bad compliment, but so. much has 
happened ! " There was no time for more ; and as she loo^ed 
out at the cathedral as they moved on, she recollected her 
resolutions, and blamed herseif for her failures, but still in 
a soothed and happier frame of hope. 

The Crossing was her delight, herfirst taste of sea. There 
was a fresh wind, cold enough to make Arthur put on his 
great coat, but to her it brought a delicious sense of renewed 
health and vigour, as she sat inhaling it, charmed to catch 
a drop of spray on her face, her ey es and cheeks brightening 
and her spirits rising. 

The sparkling Solent, the ships at Spithead, the hiUs 
and wooded banks, growing more defined before her; the 
town of Ryde and its long pier, were each a new wonder and 
delight, and she exclaimed, with such ecstacy, and laughed 
so like the joyous girl she used to be, that Arthur feit old 
times come back ; and when he handed her out of the steamer 
he entirely forgot the baby! 

At last she was tired with pleasure, and lay back in the 
carriage in languid eujoyment; fields, cottages, hawthoms, 
lilacs , and glimpses of sea flitting past her like pictures in a 
dream, a sort of waking trance that would have been broken 
by speaking or positive thinking. ^ 

They stopp ed at a gate ; she looked up and gave a cry of 
delight Such a cottage as she and Annette had £gured in 
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dreams of rural bliss, gable-ends, thatch, verandah overmn 
with myrtie , rose, and honeysuckle, a little terrace, a steep 
green slope of lawn shut in with labumum and lilac in tlie 
flush of the lovely close of May, a yiew of the sea, a green 
wicket, bowered over with clematis, and within it, John 
Martindaie, his look of welcomef overpowering his usual 
gravity, so as to give him an air of gladness such as she had 
neyer seen in him before. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Tbe inmost heart of man if glad 

Partakes a livelier cheer, 
And eyes that cannot but be sad 

Let fall a brightened tcar. 
Since thy retarn, throygh days and weeks 

Of hope that grew by «tealth , 
How many wan and faded cheeks 

Have kindled into health. 

WoRDswoRTH*s Ode to May^ 

• "I SAY," called Arthur, standing half in and half out of 
the French window, as Sarah paced round the little garden, 
holding a parasol over her Charge, "if that boy kicks up a 
row at night, don*t mind Mrs. Martindaie. Carry him off, 
and lock the door. D'yehear?" 

"Yes, Sir," said the unmoved Sarah. 

"Stern, rugged nurse!*' said Arthur, drawing in his 
head. "Your boy ought to be virtue itself, Violet. Now 
for you, John, if you see her at those figures, take them 
away. Don't let her think what two and two make." 

"You are like one of my little sisters giving herdoUJto 
the other to keep ," said Violet. 

"Some folks say it is a doli, don't they, John?". 

"Well, I will try to take as much care of your' doli as she 
doesofhers," said John, smiling. 

" Good-bye , then ! I wish I could stay ! " 

Viokt went to the gate with him, while John stood at the 
window watching the slender girlish figure under the canopy 
of clematis, as she stood gazing after her husband, then 
■ Heartsease, L H 
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turned and slowly paced back again,ber eyea on the ground, 
and her face rather sad and downcast. 

That pretty creature was a stränge new Charge for him, 
and he dreaded her pining almost as he would have feared 
the crying of a child left alone with him. 

"Well, Violet," said he, cheerfully, "we must do our 
best What time would you like to take a drive ? " 

"Anytime, thankyou," saidshe, gratefuUy, butsome* 
what plaintively; "but do not let me be a trouble to you. 
Sarah is going to hire a chair for me to go down to the 
beach. I only want not to be in your way." 

"I have nothing to do. You know I am no great walker, 
and I am glad of an excuse for setting up my carriage. Shall 
we dine early , and go out when the sun is not so high?" 

" Thank you ! that will be delightful. I want to see those 
beautiful places that I was too tired to look at on Saturday." 

Sarah*8 rounds again brought her in sight; Violet 
crossed the grass, and the next moment was under the 
verandah with the little long-robed chrysalis shape in her 
arms, declaring he was growing quite good, and getting 
fat already ; and though to John's eyes the face was as much 
as ever like a very wizened old man, he could not but feel 
heartfelt pleasure in seeingjher for once enjoying a yoxmg 
mother's ezultation. 

"Poor thing!" said he to himself, as she carried the 
babe upstairs , ^'she has donetoo much, thought too much, 
feit too much for her years. Life has begun before she has 
strength for the heat and burthen of the day. The only 
hope is in keeping those overtasked spirits at rest, guarding 
her from care , and letting her retum to childhood. And 
should this work fall on me, broken down in spirits and 
energy,'with these long-standing habits of solitude and si- 
lence ? If Helen was but here ! " 

He was relieved by Violet's re-appearance at dinner time, 
füll of smiles, proud öf Johnnie*s having slept half the mom- 
ing, and delighted with Mary Barton, which on bis System 
of diversion for her mind, he had placed in her w&y. She 
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was amazed and charmed at fiiiding,that he could discuss 
the tale with interest and admiration. 

'^Arthur calls such books trash," said she. 

^'He reads them, though." 

" Yes , he always reads the third volume while I read the 
first." 

" The best way. I always begin at the end to judge whe- 
ther a book is worth reading." 

" I saw a French book on the table ; are yon reading it?" 

" Consulting it, You are welcome to it" 

"I think," she said, timidly, "I ought to read some 
history and French, orl shall never be fitto teach my little 
boy." 

^^I have a good many books at home, entirely at yoor 
Service." 

"Thank you, thank you! I thought last winter if I 
could but have read, I should not have minded half so much." 

" And why could you not? " 

"I had finished all my own books, and they cost too 
much to hire , so there was only a great Roman history that 
Arthur had had at school. I could not read more than thirty 
pages of thata-day, itwas so stupid." 

'* And you read those as a task ! Very wise«! " 

'^Matilda said my education was incomplete, and she 
feared I should be found deficient; and mamma told me to 
make a point of reading something improving every day, but 
I have not begun again." 

"I have some work on my hands," said John. "I was 
with Percy Fotheringham eight years ago in Syria and Asia 
Minor. He has gone over the same places a second time, 
and has made the Journals up into a book on the Crusaders, 
which he has sent from Constantinople for me to get ready 
for publication. I shall come to you for help." 

"Mel How can I?" exclaimed Violet, colouring with 
astonishment 

"Let US enjoy our holiday first," he replied, smiling. 
*lSee there." 

11* 
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A low open carriage and a pair of ponies came to the 
gate ; Violet was enchanted, and stood admiring and patting 
them, while John looked on amused, telling her he was 
glad she approved, for he had desired Brown to find some- 
thing in which Captain Martindale would not be ashamed to 
see her. 

They drove along the Undereliff, and her enjoyment was 
excessive. To one so long shut up in town, the fresh air, 
blue sky, and green trees were charms sufficient in them- 
selves , and when to these were added the bright extent of 
Summer sea , the beautiful curving outline of the bay ending 
in the bold Culver Cliffs; and the wall of rocks above, 
clothed in part with garland-like shrubs and festoons of 
creepers , it was to her a perfect vision of delight There 
was an alternation of long pauses of happy contemplation, 
and of smothered exclamations of ecstasy, as if eye and 
heart were longing to take a still fuUer grasp of the beauty 
of the scene. The expression her face had worn at the 
cathedral entrance was on it now, and seemed to put a new 
soul into her features , varied by the beaming smiles as she 
eried out joyously at each new object — the gliding sails on 
the water, the curious forms of the crags, or the hawks that 
poised themselves in the air. 

The flowers, too! They came to a lane bordered with 
copse, blue with wild hyacinth. "Oh! it was so long since 
she had seen a wild flower! Would he be so kind as to stop 
for one moment to let her gather one. She did so much wish 
to pick a flower for herseif once more ! " 

He drew up, and sat, leaning back, watchingher with 
one of his smiles of melancholy meaning, as she lightly 
sprang up the bank, and dived between the h&zei stems; 
and there he remained musing tili, like a vision of May her- 
seif, »he re-a/ppeared on the bank , the nut-bushes making a 
bower around her, her hands fiUed with flowers, h«rcheek 
glowing like her wild roses, and the youthful -delicacy of 
her form, and the transient brightness of her sweet face, 
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sniting with the fresh tender colouring of the foliage 
chequered with flickering sunshine. 

" Oh ! I hope I have not kept you waiting too long ! but, 
indeed , I did not know how to tum back. I went after an 
orchis, and then Isaw some Solomon's seal; and oh! such 
blue-bells , and I could not help standing quite still to feel 
how delicious it was ! I hope that it was not long." 

"No, not at all, lamglad." 

There was a moisture around the bright eyes, and per- 
haps she feit a little childish shame , for she put up her band 
to brush it off. "It is very silly," she said. "BeautifuI 
places ought not to make one ready to cry — and yet some- 
how, when I stood quite still, and it was all so gre^u , and I 
heard the euckoo and all the little birds singing, it would 
come over me ! I could not help thinking who made it all so 
beautiful, and that He gave me my baby too." — And there, 
as having said too much, she blushed in confusion, and 
began to busy herseif with her flowers, delighting herself 
in silence over each many-belled hyacinth, each purple 
orchis, streaked wood sorrel, or delicate wreath of eglantine, 
deeming each in tum the most perfect she had ever seen. 

John let her alone ; he thought the May blossoms more 
suitable companions for her than himself , and believed that 
it would only interfere with that füll contentment to be re- 
called to converse with him. It was pleasure enough to 
watch that child-like gladsomeness, like studying a new 
lif e , and the relief it gave him to see her so happy perhaps 
opened his mind to somewhat of the same serene enjoyment. 

That evening, when Brown, on bringing in the tea, gave 
an anxious glance to judge how his master fared, he augured 
firom his countenance that the change of habits was doing 
him no härm. 

In the evening, Mr. Fotheringham's manuscript was 
brought out: John could never readaloud, but he handed 
over the sheets to her, and she enjoyed the vivid descrip- 
tions and anecdotes of,adventures, further illustrated by 
comments and details from John, far more entertaining than 
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those designed for the public. This revision was their usnal 
evening occupation , and ehe soon'became so well instructed 
in those scenes, that she feit as if she had been one of the 
travellers, and had known the handsome Arab sheik, whose 
chivalrous honour was only ailoyed by desire of baek- 
sheesh, the Turkish guard who regularly deserted on the 
first alarm, and the sharp knavish Greek servant with bis 
contempt for them all, more especially for the grave and 
correct Mr. Brown, pining to keep up Martindale etiquette 
in desert, caravanserai , and lazzeretto. She went along 
with them in the researches for Greek inscription, Byzantine 
carving, or Frank fortress; she shared the exultation of 
decyphering the ancient record in the venerable mountain 
convent, the disappointment when Percy's admirable en- 
trenched camp of Bohemond proved to be a case of "prae- 
torian here , praetorian there *, " she listened eamestly to the 
history, |;oo deeply feit to have been recorded for the general 
reader, .of the feelings which had gone with the friends to 
the cedars of Lebanon, the streams of Jordan, the peak of 
Tabor , the cave of Bethlehem , the hüls of Jerusalem. Per- 
haps she looked up the more to John, when she knewthat 
he had trod that soil, and with so true a pilgrim*s heart. 
Then the narration led her through the purple mountain 
islets of the Archipelago, and the wondrous scenery of 
classic Greece, with daring adventures among robber Alba- 
nians, such as seemed too stränge for the quiet inert John 
Martindale, although the bold and gay temper of bis com- 
panion appeared to be in its own dement; and in truth it was 
as if there was nothing that came amiss to Percival Fother- 
ingham, who was equally ready for deep and scholarly 
dissertation, or for boyish drollery and good-natured tricks. 
He had a peculiar talent for languages, and had caught 
almost every dialect of the natives, as well as being an ex- 
cellent Eastem scholar, and this had led to bis becoming 
attached to the embassy at Constantinople, where John had 
left himi on retuming to England. He was there highly 
esteemed, and in the way of promotion, to the great satis- 
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faction of John, who took a sort of affectionate fatherlj 
pride in his well doing. 

The manuscript evinced so much ability and research, 
and was so füll of beantiful and poetical description, as not 
only charmed Violet, but surpassed even John's expecta- 
tions; and great was his delight in dwelling on its perfec- 
tions, while he touched it up and corrected it with a doubtfui 
respectful band, scarcely perceiving how effective were his 
embellishments and refinements. Yiolet's remarks and mis- 
understandings were useful, and as she grew bolder, her 
criticisms were often much to the point. She was set to 
search in historical authorities , and to translate firom the 
French for the notes, work which she thoughtthe greatest 
hononr, and which kept her mind happilj oecupied to the 
exclusion of her cares. 

Fresh air, busy idleness, the daily renewed pleasure of 
IteautifuI scenery, the watchful care of her kind brother, 
and the progressive improvement of her habe , produced the 
desired effect; and when the promised day arrived, and they 
walked to the coach-office to meet Arthur, it was a triumph 
to hear him declare that he had been thinking that for once 
he saw a pretty girl before he found out it was Violet, grown 
rosy in her sea-side bonnet. 

If the tenor of John's life had been far less agreeable, it 
would have been sufficiently compensated by the pleasure 
of seeing how happy he had made the young couple, so 
joyously engrossed with each other, and füll of spirits and 
merriment 

Violet, gladsome and blithe at meeting her husband 
again, and Arthur, wholesomely and affectionately gay, 
appearing to uncommon advantage. He spoke warmly of 
his father. It seemed that they had been much together, 
and had understood each other better than ever before. 
Arthur repeated gratifying things which Lord Martindale 
had Said of Violet, and, indeed , it was evident that interest 
in her Was the way to find out his heart Of his mother and 
sister tbere was less mention, and John began to gather the 
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State of the case as he listened in the twiligbt of the summer 
evening, while Arthur and Violet sat together on the sofa, 
and he leant back in his chair opposite to them, his book 
held up to catch the fading light; but his attention fized on 
their talk over Arthur's news. 

" You have not told me about the drawing-room." 

'^Do you think I am going there tili I am obliged?" 

*^ Whatt You did not go with Lady Mar tindale and Theo- 
dora. I should like to have seen them dressed. Do teil me 
how they looked." 

** Splendid , no doubt ; but you must take it on trust," 

"You did not see them? What a pity I How dieappointed 
Theodora must have been ! " 

" Were there not folks enough to look at her ? " 

"As if they were of any use withoutyou." 

"Little goose ! I am not her husband, thank goodness, 
and wishing him joy that gets her." 

"0, Arthur, don't! I want to hear of Lady Albury's 
party. You did go to that ! " 

"Yes, my mother lugged me into it, and a monstrous 
bore it was. I wish you had been there." 

" Thank you , but if it was so dull — " 

"EmmaBrandon andlagreed that there was not a woman 
who would have been looked at twice if you had been there. 
We wanted you for a specimen of what is worth seeing. 
Fancy! it was such a dearth of good looks that they were 
making a star of Mrs. Finch ! It was enough to put one in a 
rage. I told Theodora at last, since she woiüd have it, 
there was' nothing in the woman but impudence." 

John glanced over his book, and perceived that to Arthur 
there appeared profanation in the implied comparison of 
that flashy display of beauty with the pure, modest, tender 
loveliness, whose every blush and smile, as well as the little 
unwonted decorations assumed to honour his presence, 
showed that its only value was the pleasure it gave to him. 
His last Speech made her tone somewhat of reproof. " Oh I 
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that must have vezed her, I am afraid. She is yery fond of 
Mrs. Finch." 

" Out of Opposition ," said Arthur. " It is too bad , I de- 
clare! That Georgina was well enough as a girl, spirited 
and like Theodora, only Theodora always had sense. She 
was amusing then, but there is nothing so detestable as a 
woman who continues fast after marriage." 

'* Except a man ," observed John , in a tone of soliloquy. 

"She hasgrownsothin, too^" continued Arthur. ♦'She 
used to be tolef ably handsome when she was k fine plump 
rosj girl. Now she is all red cheek-bone and long neckl 
We are come to a pretty pass when we take her for a 
beauty!" 

"Oh! but there isyour'sister," saidViolet. "Do teil me 
how she likes going out She thought it would be such a 
penance.^' 

"All I know is, that at home she is as sulky as a Green- 
land bear, and then goes out and flirts nineteen to the 
dozen." 

"Arthur!" came the remonstrating voice again, "how 
you talk — do you mean that she is silent at home? Is she 
unhappy ? What can be the matter with her? " 

" How shouldl know?" 

"Has not she said anything about baby?" 

"Not she. Not one of them has, except my father." 

"I thought she would have liked to have heard of baby," 
said Violet, in a tone of disappointment; "but if there is 
anything on her spirits, perhaps she cannot think about him. 
I wonder what it can be. It cannot be any — any — " 

"Any love affair ! No! no! Miss Martindale may break 
hearts enough, but she will take care of her own, if she 
has one." 

"Is she so much admired?" 

" Of course she is. You do not often see her style, and 
she talks and goes on at no end of a rate." 

" I remember how she grew excited at the ball, after dis- 
liking the prospect." 
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^'Ib this mere general admiration?" asked John, '^or any- 
thing more serious ? " 

"Upon my Word, I cannot say. There is no earnest on 
her pari. She will rattle on with a poor fellow one night as 
if she had eyes for no one eise, then leave him in the lureh 
the next. She cares not a rush for any of them, only wants 
to be run atter. As to her foUowers, some of them are really 
smitten, I fancy. There was Fitzhugh, but he is an old 
hand, and can pay her in« her own coin, and that sober- 
paced young Mervyn — it is a bad case with him. In fact, 
there is a fresh one whenever she goes out — a Jenny Denni- 
son in high life — but the most bitten of all, I tai^e it, is 
Lord St. Erme." 

" Lord St. Erme ! " exclaimed both auditors in a breath. 

^'Ay. She met him at thatbreakfast, walked about the 
gardens with him all the morning, and my mother wrote to 
my aunt, I believe, that she was booked. Then at this 
Bryanstone soiree, the next night, Fitzhugh was in the 
ascendant — poor St. Erme coüld not so much as gain a 
look." 

" So he is in London ! " said Violet " Do teil me what he 
is like." 

" Like a German music-master ," said Arthur. "As queer 
a figure as ever I saw. Keeps his hair parted in the middle, 
hanging down in long lank rats' tails, meant to curl, mus- 
tache ditto, open coUar tumed down, black ribbon tie." 

" Oh ! how amazed the Wrangerton people would be ! " 

"It is too much to study the picturesque in one*s own 
person in England ! " said John , laughing. " I am sötry he 
continues that fashion." 

"So, of course," continued Arthur, "all the young ladies 
are raving after him, while he goes mooning after Theodora. 
How the fair sex must solace itself with abusing HhatMiss 
Martindale!'" 

"I wish he would be a little more sensible," said John. 
"He really is capable of some thing better." 

" Where did y ou kno w him ? " 
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''At Naples. I liked him very much tili he persecuted me 
beyond endorance with Tennyson and Browning. He is 
always going ab out in raptures with some new-fashioned 
poet." 

^'I suppose he will set up Theodora for bis muse. My 
mother is enchanted; he is exactly one of her own set, music, 
pictares, and all. The second-hand courtship is a finechance 
for her when Miss Martindale is ungracious." 

"But it will not come to anytWng," said John. 

" In the meantime, her ladyship gets the benefit of a Hon, 
^andavery tawny Hon, for her «oireie*.** 

"Oh! that soiree will be something pleasant for you," 
said Violet. 

"I shaU cut it. It is the first day I can be here." 

"Not meet that great African traveller?" 

" What good would Baron Münchhausen himself do me in 
the crowd my mother is heaping together?" 

"I am sure your mother and sister must want you.** 

" Want must be their master. I am not going to elbow 
myself about and be squashed flat for their pleasure. It is a 
dozen times worse to be in a mob at home, for one has to find 
chairs for all the ladies. Pah ! " 

" That is very lazy 1 " (taid the wife. " You will be sorry 
to bare missed itwhen it is too late, and your home people 
will be vexed." 

" Who cares? My father does not, and the others take no 
pains not to vex us." 

"O, Arthur! you know it makes it worse if you always 
come to me when they want you. I could wait very well. 
Only one day above all you must come," saidshe, with 
lowered voice, in bis ear. 

"What 's that?" 

John could not see how, instead of speaking, she gnided 
her husband's band to her wedding-ring. His reply trans- 
pired — " I 'U not fail. Which day is it ? " 

"Fridayweek. I hope you will be able ! " 

"111 manage it. Why, it will be your birthday, too!" 
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" Yes, I shall be so glad to be seventeen. I shall feel as 
if baby would respect me more. Oh ! I am glad you can 
come, but you must be good, and go to the soiree. I do think 
it would not be right always to leave them when tbey want 
you. Teil bim so, please, Mr. Martindale." 

Johu did so, but Arthur made no promises, and eyen 
when the day came, they were uncertain whether tbey might 
think of bim at the party, or as smoking cigars at home. 

CHÄPTER V. 

Her scoarge is feit, nnseen, nnbeard, 
Where, though aloud the laughter swells, 
Her Beeret in the bogom dwells, 
There is a sadness in the strain 
Aa from a heart o'ercharged with pain. 

The Baptislery. 

Theodoba had come to London, hating the idea of gaie- 
ties, liking nothing but the eariy service and chemical lec- 
tures, and shrinking from the meeting with her former friend, 
She enjoyed only the prospect of Üie comfort her society 
would afford her brother, depressed by attendance on a ner> 
vous wife , in an unsatisfactory home. 

No Arthur met them at the Station ; he had left a message 
that he was taking Mrs. Martindale to the Isle of Wight, and 
ßhould retum early on Tuesday. 

Theodofa stayed at home the whole of that day, but in 
vain. She was busied in sending out cards to canvass fop 
her dumb boy's admission into an asylum, when a message 
came up to her sitting-room. She started. Was it Arthur? 
No ; Mrs. Finch was in the drawing-room ; and at that mo- 
ment a light step was on the stairs , and a flutter of gay rib- 
bons advanced. " Ha, Theodora ! I knew how to track you. 
The old place ! Dear old school-room , how happy we have 
been here ! Not gone out? Any one would think you had 
sqme stem female to shut you up with a tough ezercise ! But 
I believe you always broke out." 

"I stayed in to-Qay, expecting my brother." . . 
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"CaptainMartindale? Why, did not I see him ridiiig 
wiöi your father? Surely I did." 

"Imposßible!" exclaimed Theodora. 

"Yes, buti did though; I am sure of it, for he bowed. 
He had that sweet pretty little mare of bis. Have you seen 
her, Theodora? Iquite envyher; butlsuppose hebought 
it for bis wife; and she desenres all that is sweet and pretty, 
I am 'sure, andbasit, too." 

Theodora could not recover irom the thrill of pain so as 
to speak , and Mrs. Finch rattled on. ^^ She was not in good 
looks when I saw her, poor thing, but she looked so soft 
and fragile, it quite weirt to my heart; though Jane will 
have it she is deep, and gets her own way by being meek and 
helpless. I don't go along with Jane throaghout ; I hate see- 
ing holes picked in everybody." 

"Where is Jane?" 

*^ Gone to some charity sermonizing. She will meet some 
great folks there , and be in her element. I am glad to have 
you alone. Why, you bonny old Grreok empress, you are 
as joUy a gipsy queen as ever ! How you will tum people's 
heads! I am glad you have all that bright red brown on 
your cheeks!" 

** No self-preservation likeacountry life and early rising," 
Said Theodora, laughing. ^^You have notkept yourself as 
well , Georgina. I am sorry to see you so thin." 

^'Mel Oh, I have battered through more seasons than 
you iave dreamt of!" said Mrs. Finch, lightly, but with a 
sigh. ^* And had a fever besides, which disposed of all my 
fat. I am like a hunter in fine condition, no superfluous 
flesh, ready for action. And as to action — what are you 
doing, Theodora? — where are you going?" 

'^I don't know. Mamma keeps the cards. I don't want 
to know anything about it." 

Georgina burst into a laugh, rather unnecessarily loud. 

" Just like you ? Treat it as you used your music I What 
can't be cured must be endured, you know. Well, you poor 
yictim , are you going to execution to-night ? " 
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"Notthatiknowof." 

"Famous! Then I'U teil you what: tliere is going to 
be a lectüre on Mesmerism to- night. Wonderfui! Clair- 
▼oyante teils you everything, past, present, and to come! 
You '11 deteet all the impostures; won't it be fon? 111 call 
for you at eight precisely." 

Theodora thought of Arthur, and that she should miss 
the tidings of his child; then recoUected that he had not 
afforded her one minuteV greeting. She would show him 
that she did not care , and, therefore, made the agreement. 

Gold and moody she came down to dinner, but her hearfc 
was beating with disappointment at not seeing Arthur, 
though a place was prepared for him. Mrs. Finch was right ; 
he had been with his father all the aftemoon, but had not 
supposed the ladies to be at home; an ezplanation which 
never occurred to Theodora. 

He came in a few minutes after they had sat down ; he 
was heated by his hasty walk from his empty house, and 
his greeting was brief and disconcerted at finding himself 
late. His mother made her composed inquiries for the party 
atVentnor, without direct mention of the child, and he re- 
plied in the same tone. His cordial first intelligence had 
been bestowed upon his father, and he was not disposed to 
volunteer Communications to the sister, whose apparent 
gloomy indifference mortifie*d him. 

He had not sat down ten minutes before word came that^ 
Mrs. Finch was waiting for Miss Martindale. Theodora rose, 
in the midst of her father's and brother's amazement. ^^ I told 
mamma of my arrangement to go with Georgina Finch to a 
lectureonMesmerism," shesaid. 

"Mesmerlsm!" was the sotto voce ezclamation of Lord 
Martindale. '^But, my dear , you did not know that Arthur 
was at home this evening?" 

"Yes, I did," said Theodora, coldly; mentally adding, 
"and I knew he had been five hours without coming 
near me." 

" Who is going with you? Is Mr. Finch ? " 
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" I have not heard. I cannot keep Georgina waiting." 

It was no place for discussion. Lord Martindale only 
Said — 

"Arthur, cannot you go with yoursister?" 

Arthur muttered that ^'it would be a great bore, and he 
was as tired as a dog." He had no Intention of going out of 
his way to oblige Theodora, while she showed no feeling for 
what concemed him most nearly ; so he kept his place at the 
table, while Lord Martindale, displeased and perplezed, 
came out to say a few words to his daughter , under pretext 
of handing her to the carriage. " I am surprised , Theodora. 
It cannot be helped now, but your independent proceedings 
cannot go on here as at home." 

Theodora vouchsafed no answer. The carriage contained 
only Mrs. Finch and Miss Gardner. Lord Martindale paused 
as his daughter stept in, gravely asking if they were going 
to take up Mr. Finch. Georgina's laugh was not quite what 
it would have been to a younger inquirer , but it did not tend 
to console him. "Mr. Finch! no! We left him to the 
Society of his port wine. I mean to test the clairvoyante by 
tisking what he is dreaming about. But there is no fear of 
our Coming to härm. Here 's sister Jane foraduenna, and 
I always find squLres wherever I go." 

Lord Martindale sat at home much annoyed, and pre- 
paring a lecture for his wilful daughter on her retum. Sooth 
to say, Theodora did not find any great reward in her ex- 
pedition. The sightwas a painful one; and her high prin- 
ciples had doubts whether it was a legitimate subject for 
encouragement. She longed all the time to be sitting by 
Arthur's side , and hearing of his little boy. How young and 
gay he looked to be a father and head of a family ! and how 
satisfying it seemed to have his bright eyes in! sight again! 
She looked so thoughtful that Georgina roused her by 
ihreatening to set the poor clairvoyante to read her me- 
ditations. 

When Theodora came home, she would havegone straight 
up to her own room, but her father waylaid her, and the first 
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soundof hisYoice awoke the resolution todefend herfreedom 
of action. Perhaps the perception that he was a litüe afraid 
of the rebuke he was about to administer added defiance to 
her determination. 

"Theodora, I wish to speak to you. I do not wish to 
restrainyour reasonablefreedom^butl must beg that another 
time you will not fix your plans without some reference." 

"I told mamma," sheanswered. 

"I am not satisfied with the subject you have chosen — 
and I do not quite like what I see of Mrs. Finch. I had raiher 
you made no engagements for the present." 

"I will take care," said Theodora; "but when mamma 
does not go out, I must have some one. I will do nothing 
worthy of disapproval. Good night." 

She walked off, leaving Lord Martindale baffled. 

That evening seemed to give its colour to the snbsequent 
weeks. It was a time of much pain to Theodora, estranging 
herseif firom her brother, fancying him prejudiced against 
her, and shutting herseif up from her true pleasures to throw 
herseif into what had little charm for her beyond the gratifi- 
cation of her self-will. 

She really loved Georgina Finch. There was the bond 
of old association and girlish friendship, and this could not 
be set aside, even though the pair had grown far asunder. 
Perhaps the strengest link had beentheir likeness in strength 
of expression and disregard of opinion ; but it now seemed as 
if what in Theodora was vehemence and determination , was 
in Georgina only exaggeration and recklessness. However, 
Georgina had a true affection for Theodora, and looked up 
to her genuine goodness, though without much attempt to 
Imitate it, and the positive enthusiasm she possessed for her 
friend was very winning to one who was always pining for 
affection. Therefore Theodora adhered to her intimacy 
through all the evidences of disapproval, and always carried 
the day. 

G^orgina was well-bom , and her sphere was naturally in 
the higher circles ; and though her marriage had been beneath 
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her own rank, this was little thought of, as she was rieh, and 
by many considered verj handsome, fashionable, and agree- 
able. Mr. Finch was hardly ever seen , and little regarded 
when he was; he was a quiet, good-natured old man, who 
knew nothing but of money matters, and was proud of bis 
gay young wife. She had her own way, and was much 
admired; sure to be in every party, and certain to be 
surrounded with gentlemen , to whom she rattled away with 
lively noijsense, and all of whom were ready to be her 
obedient squires. Her manners were impetuous, and, as 
well as her appearance, best to be described as dashing. 
Some people disliked her extremely; but she was always 
doing good-natured generous things, and the worst that 
could be Said of her was , that she was careless of appear- 
ances, and, as Arthur called her, "fast" Theodoraknew 
there was sincerity and warmth of heart, and was always 
trusting that these might develope into further excellences; 
moreover, she was sensible of having some influence for 
good. More than. one wild freak had been relinquished on 
her remonstrance; and there was enough to justify her, in 
her own eyes, for continuing Georgina's firm friend and 
Champion. 

She had no other friendships; she did not like young 
ladies, and was still less liked by them; and Jane Gardner 
was nobody when her sister was by, though now and then 
her power was feit in double-edged sayings which recurred 
to mind. 

However, Theodora fpund society more intoxicating 
than she had expected. Not that her sober sense enjoyed 
er approved; but in her own county she was used to be the 
nndeniable princess of her circl^ , and she could not go out 
without trying to stand first still, and to let her attractions 
accomplish what her Situation effected at home. Her princely 
deportment, striking countenance, and half-repelling, half- 
inviting manner, were more effective than the more regulär 
beauty of other girls ; for Üiere was something irresistible 
in the privilege of obtaining a bright look and smlle from 
Heartsease. /, 12 
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one whose demeanour was in general so distant; and when 
she once began to talk , eager, decided, brilliant, original, 
and bestowing ezclusive and flattering attention, for the 
time, on the favoured individual, no marvel that he waa 
bewitched, and when, the nezt night, she was haughtj and 
regardless , he onlj watched the more ardenüy for a renewal 
of her smiles. The general homage was no pleasure to her ; 
she took it as her due, and could not have bome to be without 
it. She had rather been at home with her books, o^^preparing 
lessons to send to her school at Brogden ; but in Company she 
could not bear not to reign supreme, and put forth every 
power to maintain her place , though in her grand , careless, 
indifferent manner, and when it was over, hating and 
despising her very success. 

Arthur had thawed after bis second visit to Ventnor; he 
had brought away too much satisfaction and good humour 
to be pervious to her moody looks; and bis freedom and 
ease had a corresponding effect upon her. They became 
more like their usual selves towards each other; and when 
he yielded , on being again exhorted to stay for the soiree^ 
she deemed it a loosening of the trammels in which he was 
held. He became available when she wanted him; and 
avoiding all mention of bis family, they were very com- 
fortable until Theodora was inspired with a desire to go to 
a last appearance of Mademoiselle Eachel, unfortunately 
on the very evening when Violet had especially begged him 
to be with her. 

If be would have said it was bis wedding-day , there could 
hftve been no debate ; but he was subject to a sort of school- 
boy reserve, where he was conscious or ashamed. And there 
were unpleasant reminiscences connected with that day — 
that unacknowledged sense of having been entrapped — that 
impossibility of forgetting bis sister's ezpostulation — that 
disgust at being conspicuous — that longing for an excuse 
for flying into a passion — that universal hatred of everything 
belonging to the Mosses. He could not give a sentimental 
reason, and rather than let it be conjectured, he addueed 
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every pretext but the true one; professed to hate plajs, 
especially tragedies , and scolded bis sister for setting her 
heart on a French Jewess when there were plenly of English 
Christians. 

"If you would only give me your true reason, I should 
be satisfied " said she , at last. 

"1 love my love with a V," was bis answer,' in sobright 
a tone , as should surely bave appeased her; but far from itf; 
she exclaimed, 

" Ventnor ! Why , wi 11 no other time do for (hat f " 

" I bave promised ," Arthur answered , vexed at her tone. 

" What possible difference can it make to her which day 
you go?" 

"1 bave said." 

^' Come , write and teil her it is important to me. Bachel 
will not appear again , and papa is engaged. She must see 
the sense of it. Come , write." 

" Too much trouble." 

"Then I will; I sball say you gave me leave." 

"Indeed," said Arthur, fully roused, "you will say 
no such thing. You bave not shown so much attention to 
Mrs.Martindale,that you need expect her to give way to your 
convenience." 

He walked away, as he always did when he thought he 
had provoked a female tongue. She was greatly mortified 
at having allowed her eagemess to lower her into offering to 
ask a favour ofthat wife of bis ; who, no doubt, had insisted 
on bis Coming, after having once failed, and could treät him 
to plenty of nervous and hysterical scenes. 

Him Theodora pitied and forgave ! ^ 

But by and by her feelings were further excited. She 
went with her mother to give Orders at Storr and Mortimer's, 
on the setting of some je weis which her aunt had given her, 
and there encountered Arthur in the act of selecting a blue 
enamel locket, with a diamond fly perched on it. At the 
soir^e she had beard him point out to £mma Branden a 
similar one , on a velvet round a lady 's neck , and say that it 

12* 
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would look well on Violefs white skin. So he was obliged 
to propitiate his idol with trinkets far more expensive than 
he could properly afiPord ! 

Theodora little guessed that the gift was received with- 
out one thought of the white throat, but with many specu- 
lations whether little Johnnie would soon be able to spare a 
bit of flaxen down to contrast with the black lock out from 
his papa's head. 

There was nothing for it but to dwell no more on this 
deluded brother, and Theodora tried every means to stifle 
•the thought. She threw herseif into the füll whirl of society, 
rattling o^ in a way that nothing but high health and great 
bodily strength could have endured. After her discontented 
and ungracious commencement, she positively alarmed her 
parents by the quantity she undertook, with spirits ap- 
parently never flagging, though never did she lose that 
aching void. Books, lectures, conversation, dancing, 
could not banish that craving for her brother; nothing but 
the three hours of sleep that she allowed herseif. If she 
exceededthem, there were unfailing dreams of Arthur and 
his child. 

She thought of another eure. There was another kind 
of affection, not half so valuable in her eyes as patemal 
love ; it made fools of people , but then they were happy in 
their blindness, and could keep it to themselves. She would 
condescend to lay herseif open to the infection. It would be 
satisfying if she could catch it. She examined each of her 
followers in tum, but each feil short of her Standard, and 
was repelled just as his hopes had been excited. One 
"HoUo, Theodora, comealong," would have been worth 
all the court paid to her by men, to some of whom Arthur 
could have ill bome a comparison. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Thy precious things, whate'er they be 
That haunt and vex thee, heart and brain, 

Look to the Gross , and thoa shalt see 
How thou mayst tarn tbem all to gain. 

JChrislian Tear, 

All weat well and smoothly at Ventnor, until a sudden 
and severe attack of some baby ailment threatened to render 
fniitless all Mr. Martindale's kind cares. 

Violefs misery was extreme', though silent and un- 
obtrusive; and John was surprised to find how much he 
shared it, and how strong bis own personal afiection had 
become for bis little nephew; how many hopes he had built 
on bim as the point of interest for bis future life; the cir- 
cumstances also of the baptism giving bim a tendemess for 
bim, almost a right in bim such ashe could feel in no other 
child. 

Their anxiety did not last long enough for Arthur to be 
sent for; a farourable change soon revived the mother's 
hopes; and the doctor, on Coming downstairs after bis 
evening's visit, told John that the child was out of danger 
for the present; but added that be feared there were many 
more such trials in störe for poor Mrs. Martindale; be 
thougbt the Infant unusually delicate, and feared that it 
would hardly struggle through the first year. 

John was much shocked , and sat in the solitary drawing- 
room, thinking over the disappointment and loss , severely 
feit for bis own sake, and far more for the poor young 
mother, threatened with so grievous a trial at an age wben 
sorrow is usually scarcely known, and wben she had well 
nigh sunk under the ordinary wear and tear of married life. 
She had been so utterly cast down and wretched at the sight 
of the cbild's suflFering, that it was fearful to imagine wbat it 
would be wben there would be no recovery. 

"Yes!" be mused with himself; "Violet has energy, 
conscientiousness , high principle to act, but she doesnot 
know how to apply the same principle to enable her to 
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endure. She knows religion as a guide , not as a comfort. 
She had not grown up to it, poor thing, before her need 
came. She wants her mother, and knows not where to rest 
in her griefs. Helen , my Helen , how you would have loved 
and cherished her, and led her to your own precious secret 
of patience and peace ! What is to be done for her? Arthur 
cannot help her; Theodora will not, if she could; she is 
left to me. And can I take Helen's work on myself , and try 
to lead our poor young sister to what alone can support her? 
Imusttry — mere humanity demandsit. Yes, Helen, you 
would teil me I have lived within myself too long. I can 
only dare to speak through your example. I will striye to 
overcome my reluctance to utter your dear name." 

He was interrupted by Violet Coming down to make tea. 
She was now happy; congratulating herseif on the rapid 
improvement in the course of the day, and rejoicing that 
John and the doctor had dissuaded her from sending at once 
for Arthur. 

"You were quite right," she said, "andl am glad now 
he was not here. I am afraid I was very fretfal ; butoh! you 
don't know what it is to see a baby so ill." 

"Poor little boy — " John would have said more, but she 
went OÄ, with tearful eyes and agitated voice. 

"It does seem very hard that such a little innocent darling 
should suffer. He is not three months old, and his poor 
little life has been almost all pain and grief to him. I know 
it is wrong of me , but I cannot bear it ! If it is for my fault, 
why qannot it be myself? It almost mak^s me angry." 

"It does seem more than we can understand," said John, 
mournfuUy; "but we are told, *WhatI do thou knowest 
not now , but thou shalt know hereafter.' " 

" When all the other young things — lambs, and birds, 
and all — are so happy, and rejoicing in the sunshine!" 
continued Violet; "and children too!" as some gay young 
Toices floated in on the summer air, and brought the tears 
in a shower. 

"Don't grudge it to them', dear Violet," said John, in 
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bis gentlesttone; "mj dear little godson is more blessed in 
his gift. It seems to aceord with what was in my mind when 
we took him to chiirch. I do not know whether it was from 
my hardly ever having been at a christening before , or whe- 
ther it was the poor little fellow's distressing crying; but 
the signing him with the cross especially Struck me, the 
token of suffering even to this lamb. The nezt moment I 
saw the fitness — the cross given to him to tum the legacy of 
pain to the honour of partaking of the Passion — how much 
more for an innocent who has no penalty of his own to 
bearl" 

"I have read things like that, but — I know I am talking 
wrongly — it always seems hard and stem to teil one not to 
grieve. You think it very bad in me to say so; but, indeed, 
I never knew how one must care for a baby." 

"No, indeed, there is no blaming you; but what would 
comfort you would be to think of the Hand that is laid on 
bim in love , for his highest good." 

J^ But he wants no good done to him ," cried Violet. " He 
bas been good and sinless from the time before even his 
father orlsawhim, when you — " 

" We cannot teil what he may need. We are sure all he 
undergoes is sent by One who loves him l/etter than even 
you do, who may be disciplining him for future^life, or 
fitting him for brighter glory, and certainly giving him a 
share in the cross that has saved him." 

His gentle tones had calmed her, and she sat listening as 
if she wished him to say more. "Do you remember," he 
added, <Uhat picture you described to me this time last 
year, the Ghirlandajo's Madonna?" 

"Oh, yes," said Violet, pleased and surprised. 

"She does not hold her son back from the cross, does 
she, though the sword was to pierce through her own 
heart?" 

"Yes ; but that was for the greatest reason." 

"Indeed, it was; but He who was a Child, the first-bom 
Son of His mother , does not afflict your baby witiiout cause. 
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He has laid on him as mach of His cross as he cän bear ; and 
if it be yours also , you know that it is blessed to you both, 
and will turn to glory." 

"The crosfl!" said Violet; adding, after some thought, 
"Perhaps thinking of that might make one bear one's own 
troubles better." 

"The moBt patient person I ever knew found it so ," said 
John; and with some hesitation and effort, "You know 
abouther?" 

"A little," she timidly replied; and the tears filowed 
again as she sai(i , " I have been so very sorry for you." 

"Thank you," he answered, in a suppressed tone of 
grateful emotion , for never was sympathy more refreshing 
to one who had long moumed in loneliness. 

Eager , though almost alarmed , at being thus introduced 
to the melancholy romance of his history , Violet thought he 
waited for her to speak. "It was dreadful," she said; "it 
was so cruel, to sacrifice her to those old people." 

"Was it cruel? Was it wrong?" said John, almost to 
himself. "I hope not. I do not think I could have decided 
otherwise." 

"Oh, have I said anything wrong? I don't properly 
know about if I fancied Arthur told me — I beg your 
pardon.** 

"I do not think Arthur knew the circumstances ; they 
have never been much talked of. I do not know whether 
you would care to listen to a long story'; but I should like 
you, as far as may be, to understand her, and consider 
her as your sister , who would have been very fond of you." 

"And do you like to talk of it?" 

"That I do, now," said John; her delicate, respectful 
sympathy so opening his heart, that what had been an e£Port 
became a relief. 

"I should be so glad. Baby is asleep , and I came down 
to stay with you. It is very kind of you." 

" You are very kind to listen ," said John. " I must go a 
long way back, to the time when I lost my little sisters." 
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"Hadyouanymoresisters?" saidViolet, starüed. 

"Two; Anna, and another Theodora. They died at 
foiir and two years old, within two days of each other, while 
my fatfaer and mother were abroad with my aunt." 

"What was their illness, poor littlethings?" anziously 
asked Violet 

"Ineverknew. Weallof ushaye, moreorless, a West 
Indian Constitution , that accounts for anything." 

" How old were y ou ? Do you remember them ? " 

"I was five. I have no distinct recoUection of them, 
though I was very fond of Anna, and well remember the 
dreariness afterwards. Indeed , I moped and pined so much, 
that it was thought that to give me young companions was 
the only chance for me ; and the little Fotheringhams were 
sent for from the parsonage to play with me." 

"And it really began then? " 

"Yes," said John, more cheerfully. "She was exactly 
of my own age, but with all the motherly helpful kindness of 
an eider sister, and füll of pretty, childish compassion for 
the little wretchedsolitary being thatlwas. Herguarding me 
from the stout riotous Percy — a couple of years younger — 
was the first bond of union; and I fancy the nurses called 
her my little wife ; I know I believed it then , and ever after. 
We were a great deal together. I never was so happy as 
with them; and as I was a frail subject at the best, and 
Arthur was not bom tili I was nine years old, I was too great 
a treasure to be contradicted. The parsonage was the great 
balance to the home spoiling; Mr. and Mrs. Fotheringham 
were most kind and judicious; and Helen's character could 
not but teil on all around." 

"Wasshegrave?" 

" Very merry, füll of fun, but with a thoughtful staidness 
in her highest spirits , even as a girl. I saw no change when 
we met again" — after a pause : " No , I cannot describe her. 
When we go home you shall see her picture. No one ever 
reminded me of her as you do , though it is not flattering you 
to say so. If the baby had been a girl , I think I should have 
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asked you to call it by your second name. Well , we seldom 
spent a day without meeting, even after I had a tutor. The 
beginning of onr troubles was her iifteenth birthday, the 
lOth of July. I had saved up my money', and bought a coral 
CTOss and ^ chain for her; but Mrs. Fotheringham would not 
let her keep it; she said it was too costly for me to giveto 
any one bat my sister. She tried to treat it lightly ; hut I 
was old enough to perceive her reason ; and I can feel the 
tingling in all my veins as I vowed with myself to keep it tili 
I should have a right.to offer it." 

**Whatdid8hedo?" . 

"I cannot teil; we did not wish to renew the snbject 
The worst of it was, that my aunt, who hears everything, 
found this out. She interrogated me, and wanted me to 
give it to Theodora, a mere baby. I feit as if I was defending 
Helen's possession , and refdsed to give it up unless at my 
fäther's command." 

"I hope he did not order you." 

" He never said a word to me. Bat our comfort was over ; 
suspicion was excited; and I am afraid my aunt worried 
Mrs. Fotheringham. Nothing was said, but there was a 
check upon us. I was sent to a tutor at a distance; and 
when I was at home , either she went out on long Visits in the 
holidays, or there was a surveillance on me ; and when I did 
get down to the parsonage it was all formality. She took to 
calling me Mr. Martindale (by the bye, Violet, I wish you 
would not), wasshy, and shrank from me." 

"Oh! that was the worst," cried Violet "Did not she 
care?" 

"I believe her mother tpld her we were too oldto go on 
as before. They were all quite right; and I can now see it 
was very good for me. When Mr. Fotheringham died , and 
they were about to leave the parish, I spoke to my father. 
He had the highest esteerafor them all, was fond of her, 
knew they had behaved admirably. I verily believe he 
would have consented at once — nay , he had half done so, 
but—" 
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**Mrs. Nesbit, lamsure," exclaimed Violet. 

"He was persuaded to thinkihad not had time to know 
my own mind , and ought not to engage myself tili I had aeen 
more of the world." 

"How old were you?" 

"Nineteen." 

** Nineteen ! If you did not know your own mind then, 
whencouldyou?" 

John smiled, and replied, "It was better to have such a 
motive. My position was one of temptation , and this was a 
. safeguard as well as a check on idle prosperiiy. An incentive 
to exertion , too ; for my father held out a hope that if I con- 
tinued in the same mind, and deserved his confidence, he 
would consent in a few years, but on condition I should 
neither say nor do anything to show my feelings.*' 

" Then you never told her? " 

"No." 

"I should not have liked that at all ! But she must haye 
guessed." 

" She went with her mother to live in Lancashire , with 
old Mr. and Mrs. Percival, at Elsdale. There she lost her 
mother." 

"How long did it go on before Lord Martindale con- 
sented?" asked Violet, breathlessly. , 

"Five years , but at last he was most kind. He did fully 
appreciate her. I went to Elsdale" — and he paused. 
"For a little while it was more than I can well bear to 
remember." 

**You gave her the cross?" said Violet, presently. 

"On her next birth-day. Well, then came considera- 
tions. Old Mrs. Percival was nearly blind , and could hardly 
move from her chair, the grandfather was very infirm, and 
becoming imbecile. His mind had never been clear since his 
daughter's death, and he always took Helen for her. She 
was everything to them." 

"And they would not spare her?" 

" She asked me what was to be done. She put it entirely 
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in my hands, sajing she did not know where her duty lay, 
and she would abide by my decision.*' 

" Then it was you ! I can't think how you could." 
"I trust it was not wrong. So asked , I could not say she 
onght to leave those poor old people to their helplessness 
f or my sake , and I could not have come to live with them, 
for it was when I was in Parliament, and there were otHer 
reasons. We agreed , then, that she should not leave them 
in her grandfather's liife-time , and> that afterwards Mrs. Per- 
cival should come to our home , Brogden , as we thought it 
would be. Indeed, Violet, it was a piteous thing to hear that 
good venerable old lady entreating my pardon for letting 
Helen devote herseif, saying, she would never have per- 
mitted it but for Mr. Percival , for what would become of him 
without his granddaughter — hoping they would not long 
stand in ourway, and promising us the blessing that Helen 
enjoys. We could not regret our decision, and to be allowed 
to stand on such terms with each other was happiness 
enough then ; yet all the time I had a presentiment that I 
was giving her up for ever , though I thought it would be the 
other way; the more when the next year I had the illness 
that has made me good for nothing ever since. That made 
it much easier to me , for I should have led her such a life of 
nursing and ahxiety as I would not inflict on any woman." 
" Surely she had the anxiety all the same ? " 
" There is a good deal spared by not being on the spot" 
How can he think so? said Violet to herseif. I can't 
imagine how she lived is long as she did. " Did you not see 
her at all when you were ill?" she said. 

"Yes, we had one great treat that winter when I was at 
the worst. It was one of my father's especial pieces of kind- 
ness ; he wrote to her himself , and sent Simmonds to fetch 
her to Martindale." 

" And were you able to enjoy having her? " 
" It was inflammation on the ehest, so all my senses were 
free. She used to sit by me with her sdber face , at work, 
ready to read and talk to me , and left sayings and thoughts 
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that have brought refreshment at every such time. It was 
indeed a blessing that she could come that first time to teach 
me how to bear illness." 

"How long did she stay ?" 

"Only three weeks, for her absence only showed how 
little she could be spared; but she left an influence on that 
room ofmine that it has never lost" 

"How solitary it must have been when you were reeover- 
ing." 

"I had her letters. I will show you some of them some 
day. She used to write almost daily." 

"And it was when you were getting better that you took 
the great journey in the East?" 

" Yes; Percy had just left Cambridge, and vr^B ready to 
take the care of me on his hands. Those two years went 
pleasantly by, and what a happy visit it was at Elsdale 
afterwards! You can't think how this talking over our 
travels has brought it back. As long as Mrs. Percival lived 
we did pretty well. She made Helen take care of herseif, 
and I could go and stay there; but after her death the poor 
cid man grew more childish and exacting. I once tried 
staying at the curate's , but it did not answer. He could not 
bear to have her out of his sight , and had taken an unhappy 
aversion to me, fancying me some old admirer of bis own 
daughter , and always warning her.against me." 

" How distressing ! How wretched ! It would have killed 
me long before ! How did she bear it? I know it was pa- 
tiently , but I cannot understand it ! " 

" Her letters will best show you. It was the perfect trust 
that it was good for us ; but what she underwent in those last 
three years we never knew. Her brother was at Constanti- 
nople. I could not go to Elsdale, and there was no one to 
interfere. We could not guess from her cheerful letters how 
she was wearing herseif out, bearing his caprices, giving up 
sleep and exercise. I knew how it would be the first moment 
I met her, when I went to Elsdale to the funeral; but it was 
supposed to be only over-fatigue, and her aunt, Lady Fo- 
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theringham, took her home to recover. She grew worse, 
and went to London for advice. -There I met her, and — and 
there she herseif told me she had disease of the heart, and 
could not live a year." 

Violet gave a sort of sob. 

" She held up to me that cross — that first gift — she bade 
me think of the subjeetion of wills and affections it betokened. 
Little had we once thought of that meaning ! " 

^^Andthen?" asked Violet, with face flushed and hands 
clasped. 

"Lady Fotheringham took her to Worthbourne." 

" Could you be with her? " 

" Yes. One of the especial subjeets of thankfulness was 
that I was well enough to stay with her. She was perfectly 
happy and contented, chiefly concerned to soften ittome. 
It was as if she had finished her work, and was free to enjoy 
as she sank into fall repose, suusets, hoar frosts, spring 
blossoms, the having me with her, her brother's return — 
everything was a pleasure. I can hardly call it a time of 
grief , when she was so placid and happy. All the wishing 
and scheming was over, and each day that I could look at 
her in her sereniiy , was only too precious." 

"Was there much sufifering?" 

"At times there was, but in general there was only 
languor. She used to lie by the window, lookiug so smillng 
and tranquil that it was hard to believe how mach she had 
gone through; and so pdaceful, that we could not dare to 
wish to bring her back to care and turmoil. The last time 
she wasable to talk to me, she showed me the cross still 
round her neck, and said she should like to think it would be 
as much comfort to any one eise as it had been to her. I did 
not see her again tili I was called in for her last look on any- 
thing earthly, when the sufifering was passed and there was 
peaceful sinking." 

Violet [was crying too much for words , until at last she 
managed to say, "How could you — what could you do?" 

"My^illness was the best thing that could happen to me. " 
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" How sorry you must have been to get well." 
Hereplied, 

"Her wlngrs were grown, 
To heaven she^s flown, 
'Cause I had none I 'm left. 

" Tfaose lines hauntlsd me when I 'found myself reviving to 
the weary useless life I spend here." 

" O how can you call it so?" cried Violet "How could 
Arthur and I do without you?" 

There was a sound upstairs, and ehe started to the door, 
ran up, but came down in a few moments. ^^He is awake 
and better," sbe said. ^'I cannot come down again, for 
Sarah must go to supper. Good night, thank you f or what 
you have told me;" then, with an eamest look, "only I 
can't bear you to say your life is useless. You don't know 
how we look to you." 

" Thank you for your kind listening ," he answered. ** It 
has done me a great deal of good; but do notstay," ashe 
Bawher evidently longing to retum to her child,yet lingering 
in the fear of unkindness to him. ^^I am glad he is better; 
you and he must both'have a good night." 

John was indeed refreshed by'the evening*s conversation. 
It had disclosed to him a new source of comfort, for hitherto 
bis grief had never known the relief of sympathy. His whole 
soul had been fixod on one object from his boyhood; the 
hopes of deserving Helen had been his incentive to exertion 
in his y outh , and when disabled by sickness , he had always 
looked forward to a new commencement of active usefulness 
with her. It had been a life of waitiug ; patient , but without 
present action, and completely wrapt up in a single attach- 
ment and hope. When that was taken from him he had not 
failed in faith and Submission, but he had nothing to occupy 
him or aöbrd present solace and interest; he hadno future, 
save lonely waiting still, until he should again rejoin her 
who had been his all on earth. 

However, the effort made to reconcile his brother with 
the family had produced an unlooked-for influence,^and en- 
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larged liis sphere of interest. At first came languid amnse- 
ment in contemplating the pretty young bride, then liking and 
compassion for her, then the great anziety in her illness, and 
afterwarde real affection and solicitude for her and her child 
had fiUed his mind and detach^d him from his own sorrows ; 
and he now became sensible that he had indeed, while trying 
to serve her and his brother , done much for his own relief. 
What she said of their dependence on him was not only a 
pleasure to him ; but it awoke him to the perception that he 
had not been so utterly debarred from nsefulness as he had 
imagined , and that he had neglected much that might have 
inBnitelybenefited his brother, sister, andfather. He had 
lived for himself and Helen alone ! 

He tried to draw out Helenes example to teach Violet to 
endure , and in doing so , the other side of the lesson came 
home to himself. Helenes life had been one of exertion as 
well as of Submission. It had not been merely spent üi 
saying, "Thy will be done," but in doing it; she had not 
merely stood still and uncomplaining beneath the cross, but 
she had borne it onward in the seryice of others. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Sweeter *t is to hcarken 

Than to bear a part , 
Better to look on happiness 

Than to carry a light heart, 
Sweeter to walk on cloudy hüls, 

With a sunny piain below, 
Than to weary of the brightness 

Where the flooda of sunahine flow. 

Al^FOSD. 

One moming John reeeived a letter from Constantinople, 
which he had scarcely opened before he exclaimed, "Ha! 
what does he mean! Given up his appointment! Coming 
home ! It is just like him. I must read y ou what he says , it 
is so characteristic." 

"You must have been provoked at my leaving you all 
this time in doubt what to do with our precious Tour; but 
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the fact is , that I have been making a fool of myself , and as 
the Crusaders are the only cover my foUy has from the world, 
I must make the most of them. I give out that my literary 
affairs require my presence ; but you, as the meang of putting 
me into my post, deserve an honest' confession. About six 
weel^sago, my subordinate, Evans, fellsick, anestimable 
chicken-hearted fellow. Inaweakmoment, I not only took 
his work on my hands, but bored myself by nursing him, 
and thereby found it was a complaint only to be cured by my 
shoes." 

" Shoes ! " exclaimed Violet. John read on. 

"Itwas a dismal story of an engagement to a clergyman's 
daughter; her father just dead, she reduced to go out as 
govemess, and he having half nothing of his own, mending 
the matter by working himself into a low fever, and doing 
his best to rid her of all care on his account. Of course I 
rowed him well, but I soon found I had the infection — a 
bad fit of soft-heartedness came over me." 

"Oh!" cried Violet, "he gives up for this poor man's 
sake." 

"I thought all peace was over if I was to see poor Evans 
enacting the enamoured swain every day of my life, for the 
fellow had not the grace to carry it off like a man, besides 
having his business to do; or, if he should succeed in dying, 
I should not only be haunted by his ghost, but have to con- 
vey his last words to the disconsolate govemess. So, on 
calculation, I thought trouble would be saved by giving 
notice that I was going home to publish the Crusaders , and 
sending him to fetch his bride, on whose arrival I shall bid a 
long farewell to the Grand Turk. I fancy I shall take an 
erratic course through Moldavia and some of those out 
of the way locations, so you need not write to me again here, 
nor think of me tili you see me about the end of August. 
I suppose about that time Theodora will have finished the 
course of severe toil reserved for young ladies every spring, 
so I shall come straight home expecting to see you all." 

" Home, does that mean Martindale? " said Violet 
Heartsease. /. 13 
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<^ Yes. He has never looke4 on any place but Brogden as 
bis home." 

" You don't think he repents of what he has done?" 

" No , certainly not He has seen what a long engage- 
ment is." 

^'Yes;^!^ almost wonder at his writing to you in that 
tone." 

^'He banters because he cannot bear to show bis real 
feeling. I am not anxious about him. He has dOO/. a-year 
of his own, and plenty of resources, — besides, the ba- 
rönetcy must come to him. He can afford to do as he 
pleases." 

"What a noble character he must be!" said Violet; "it 
is like a story I Ho w old is he ? " 

"About nine-and-twenty. I am glad you should see him. 
He is a very amusing fellow." 

"How cleyer he must be ! " 

"The cleverest man I know. I hope he will come soon. 
I should like to have a little time with him before my winter 
migration. We have not met since he was obliged to return, 
a fortnight after her death , when I little expected ever to see 
him again." 

This prospect seem^d to set John's mind more than ever 
on Helen, as if he wanted to talk over her brother's conduct 
with her, and was imagining her sentiments on it. 

He spoke much of her in the day, and in the evenlng 
brought down a manuscript-book. 

"1 should like to read some of this to you," he said. 
" She had iso few events in her life at Elsdale that her letters, 
written to occupy me when I was laid up, became almost 
a Journal of her thoughts. I copied out some parts to carry 
about with me; and perhaps you would like to hear some 
ofthem.'» 

"Indeed I should, thank you, if you ought to read 
aloud." 

He tumed over the pages, and seemed to be trying 
whether he could bear to read difierent passages, butgave 
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np one after another, and nearlyihalf an hour had passed 
before he began. 

"February 20. It was the winter after her Coming to 
Martindale." 

" This moming was a pattem one for February, and I 
went out before the brightness was passed, and had several 
tums in the walled garden. I am afraid you will never be 
able to understand the pleasantness of such a moming. 
Perhaps you will say the very description makes you shiver, 
but I must teil you how beautiful it was. The frost last night 
was not Sharp, but just sufficient to detain the dew tili the 
sun could tum it into diamonds. There was some so 
brilliant, glancing green or red in different lights, they were 
quite a study. It is pleasant to think that this pretty frost is 
not adoming the plants with unwholesome beauty, though 
the poor little green buds of currant and gooseberry don't 
like it, and the pairs of woodbine leaves tum in their edges. 
It is doing them good against their will, keeping them from 
spreading too soon. I fancied it like early troubles keeping 
baptismal dew fresh and bright; and those jewels of living 
light went on to connect themselves with the radiant 
coronets of some whom the world might call blighted in — '* 

It had brought on one of bis severe fits of coughing. 
Violet was going to ring for Brown , but he stopped her by a 
sign , which he tried to make re-assuring. It was worse, and 
lasted longer than the former one, and exhausted him so 
much, that he had to rest on the sofa cushions before he 
could recover breath. At last, in a very low voice , he said, 
" There, it is of no use to try.'* 

"I hope you are better; pray don*tspeak; only will you 
have anything?" 

''No, thank you; lying still will set me to rights. It is 
only that these coughs leave a pain — nothing to mind." 

He settled himself on the sofa, not without threatenings 
ofa return of cough, and Violet arranged the cushions, con- 
cemed at his trying to thank her. After asilence, he began 

13* 
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to breathe more easily, and said, "Will you read me the rest 
ofthat?" 

She gave him the book to find the place, and then read: 

"The World might call them blighted in their early 
bloom, and deprived of all that life was beetowed for; bat 
how different is the inner view, and how glorious the thought 
of the numbersof quiet, common-place sufferers in homely 
life, like my currant and gooseberry bushes, who have found 
their frost has preserved their dewdrops to be diamonds for 
ever. If this is too fanciful , don't read it , but I go rambling 
on as thö notions come into my head, and if you only get a 
laugh at my dreamings, they will have been of some use 
to you." 

" How beautiful ! " said Violet ; "how you must have liked 
receiving such letters ! " 

" Yes ; the greatest blank in the day is post time.V 

He held out his band for the book, and found another 
passage for her. 

"1 have been thinking how kindly that sentence is 
framed: ' Casting all your care on Him.' All , as if we might 
have been afraid to lay before Him our petty perplexities. 
It is the knowing we are cared for in detail, that is the com- 
fort; and that when we have honestly done our best in little 
things our Father will bless them, and fiU up our shoit- 
comings. 

" That dressmaker must have been a happy woman , who 
never took home her work without praying that it might fit. 
I always liked that story particularly, as it shows how the 
practical life in the most trivial round can be united with 
thus Casting all our care upon Him — the being busy in our 
own Station with cl^oosing the good part. I suppose it is as a 
child may do its own work in a manufactory, not conceming 
itself for the rest; or a coral-worm make its own cell, not 
knowing what branches it is helping to form, or what an 
island it is raising. What a mercy that we have only to try to 
do right from moment to moment, and not meddle with the 
future!" 
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"Like herseif," said John. 

" I never thought of such things ," said Violet. " I never 
thought little matters seemed worth treating in this way." 

"Everything that is a duty or a grief must be worth it," 
said John. " Consider the worthlessness of what we think 
most important in That Presence. A kingdom less than an 
ant's nest in comparison. But, here, 1 must show you a more 
everyday bit. It was towards the end, when she hardly ever 
left her grandfather, and I had been writing to urge herto 
spare herseif." Violet read — 

"You need not be afraid, dear John; I am quite equal 
to all I have to do. Fatigue never knocks me up , which is a 
great blessing; and I can sleep anywhere at the shortest 
notice. Indeed, I don't know what should tire me, for there 
is not even any running up and down stairs; and as to spirits, 
you would not think them in danger if you heard how I talk 
parish matters to the curate , and gossip with the doctor, tili 
grandpapa brightens, and I have to shout an abstraet of the 
news into his ear. It is such a treat to bring that flash of in- 
telligence on his face — and it has not been so rare lately; 
he seems now and then to foUow one of the Psalms, as I read 
them to him at intervals through the day. Then for pastime, 
there is no want of that, with the two Windows lookiug out 
different ways. I can't think how you could forget my two 
beautiful Windows — one with a view of the back door for 
my dissipation, and the other with the garden, and the 
varieties of trees and the ever- changing clouds. I never look 
out without finding some entertainment; my last sight was a 
long-tailedtitmouse, popping into the yewtree, andsettiug 
me to think of the ragged fir tree at Brogden, with you and 
Percy spying up , questioning whether golden-crest or Iqng- 
tailed pye lived in the dome above. So , no ; don't waste 
anxiety upon me. I am very happy, and have everything to 
bethankfulfor." 

"<My mind to me a kingdom is/ she might have said," 
observed John. 
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^^She might indeed. How beautifult How aihamed it 
does make one of one's seif! " 

So they continued, he choosiog passages, which she 
read aloud, tili the evening was over, when he asked her 
whether she would like to look through the book? 

" That I should , but you had rather I did not." 

"Yes, I do wish you to read it, and to know Helen. 
There is nothing there is any objection to your seeing. 
I wrote them out partly for Percy's sake. Your reading 
these to me has been very pleasant." 

"It has beert so to me, 1 am sure. I do not know how 
to thank you ; only I am grieved that you have hurt your seif. 
I hope you are better now." 

" Yes , thank you ; I shall be quite right in the moming." 

His voice was, however , so weak , and he seemed so un- 
comfortable, that Yiolet was uneasy; and as Brown lighted 
her candle in the hall , . she paused to consult him , and fonnd 
that, though concerned, he did not apprehend any bad con- 
sequences, saying that these attacks were often brought on 
by a Chili, or by any strong excitement; he had no doubt 
this was occasioned by hearing of Mr. Fotheringham's in- 
tended retum; indeed he had thought Mr. Martindale look- 
ing fiushed and excited all day. 

Never did Charge appear more precious than those ex- 
tracts. She 'had an enthusiastic veneration for Helen, and 
there was a y outhful , personal feeling for her, which made 
her apply the words and admire them far more than if they 
had been in print. 

As she dwelt upon them, the perception grew on her, 
that not only was it a duty to strive fbr contentment, but that 
to look on all trials as crosses to be borne daily, was the only 
way to obtain it. 

Helen's many bomely trials and petty difficulties were 
what came to her chiefly as examples and encouragements, 
and she began to make re Solutions on her own account 

Yet, one day, when Arthur was expected and did not 
come, she conjured up so many alarms, that it was well 
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-äiat conBideration for her companion obliged her to let him 
divert her mind. 

The next day John led her to the beach , and set her to 
find rare sea-weeds for his mother. The charm of the pur- 
soit, the Curling tide , the occasional peeps at Johnnie as 
he was paraded, serene and sleepy, inSarah's arms, made 
time speed so fast that she was taken bysurprise when voices 
hailed them, and she beheld Arthur and his father. 

No wedding-daj being in the case, Arthur had gladlj 
put off his Coming on a proposal from his father to accom- 
pany him, see John's menagcy and be introduced to his 
grandson. 

Much more warmly than in fqrmer times did Lord Martin- 
dale greet his daughter-in-law, and quickly he asked for the 
baby. In spite of the doctor's prognostications, the little 
fellow had begun to mend, and he looked his best, nearly 
hidden in hood and mantle , and embellished by his mother's 
faappy face, as she held him in her arms, rejoicing in the 
welcome bestowed on the first grandson. 

Violet had never been so comfortable with Lord Martin- 
dale. There was the advantage of being the only lady, and 
he unbent more than he ever did at home. He had come 
partly to see what was to be the next arrangement. Five 
weeks of London had been almost too much for Lady Martin- 
dale, with whom it never agreed, and who had found a sea- 
son with her unmanageable daughter yery different from 
what it had formerly been, when her aunt arranged every- 
thing for her; and the family were about to retum home. 
Arthur was to bring his wife to Martindale as soon as his 
leave began -— but this would not be for a month; and his 
father, concemed^to see her still so delicate, advised him 
not to think of her retum to London in the hottest part of 
the year, and proposed to take her and the baby home with 
him. John, however, declared that he should prefer staying 
on at Ventnor with her; the place agreed with him, and he 
liked the quiet for finishingPercyFotheringham's work; be- 
sides*, it suited Arthur better to be able to come backwards 
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and forwards. The only doubt was whether she was tired of 
his dull Company. 

Arthur answered for her, and she was well satisfied, 
thinking it a great escape not to have to go to Martindale 
without him , but afraid John was giving up a great deal to 
her, when she must be a very tiresome companion ; at which 
Arthur laughed, telling her of John's counter fears, and 
adding, that he had never seen his brother in such good 
spirits in all his life — he was now actually like other 
people. 

Lord Martindale also feared that John found his under- 
taking wearisome, and talked it over with him, saying it 
was very kind of him, very^ood for Arthur's wife; but was 
she Society enough? " Would he not like to haye Theodora 
to relieve him of the Charge , and be more ofa companion?" 

" Thank you," said John, " we shall be very glad to have 
Theodora, if she likes to come. It is a very good oppor- 
tunity for them to grow intimate." 

" I *ll send her next time Arthur comes." 

^'But you must not think it an act of compassion, as if 
Violet was on my hands. She is a particularly agreeable 
person, and we do very well together. In fact, I have en- 
joyed this time very much; and Theodora must not think 
herseif obliged to come for my sake , as if I wanted help." 

"I understand," said his father; "and of course it will 
depend on what engagements they have made ; but I should 
be very glad she should be more with you , and if she saw 
more of Arthur's wife, it might detach her from those friends 
of hers. I cannot think how it is Theodora is not disgusted 
with Mrs. Finch ! It is a comfort , after all , that Arthur did 
not marry Miss Gardner!" 

"A great onel" 

"This girl has simplicity and gentleness at least, poor 
thing," continued Lord Martindale; "and I am quite of 
your opinion, John, that marriage has improved him greatly. 
I never saw him so free from nonsense. Strangely as it has 
come about, this may be the making of him. I only wish 
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I could See her and the poor child looking stronger. I will 
send your sister, byallmeans." 

So Lord Martindale returned, and proposed the plan to 
bis daughter. At first, she was flattered at being wanted, 
and graciously replied, "Poor John, he must want some 
variety." 

" Not exactly that ," said her father. " They are so com- 
fortable together , it is a pleasure to see them. I should like 
to stay there myself , and it is a yery agreeable scheme for 
you." 

"I was considering my engagements ," said Theodora. 
"Of course, if lam really wanted, everything must be put 
aside." 

"John desired you would not think it an act of charity," 
said her father. "He says he finds her a most agreeable 
companion, and you need only look upon it as a pleasant 
scheme for all parties." 

"Oh," said Theodora, in a dififerent tone. 

" He said you were not to put y ourself out of the way. He 
would be very glad of your Company, and it will be very 
good for you all to be together." 

" Oh ! then I don't think it is worth while for me to go," 
said Theodora. "I am much obliged to John, but I should 
only interfere with bis course of education." 

" Not go ? " said her father. 

"No, there is no occasion; andiwish to be athomeas 
Boon as I can." 

"Well, my dear, you must decide your own way, buti 
thougbt you would be glad of the opportunity of being with 
John, and I should be glad, too , that you should see more 
of your sister. She is a very engaging person , and I am sure 
you would find her a more satisfactory companion than Mrs. 
Finch." 

After this speech, Theodora would have suffered con- 
siderably rather than have gone. "They will soon be at 
Martindale ," she said , " and I cannot stay longer away from 
the village." 
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<^ I wish at least that you would go down as I did for a day 
with Arthur. You would enjoy it , and it would give them all 
pleasure. Indeed , I think it would only be a proper pieee of 
attention on yout part" 

She made no answer, but the next time Arthur was going, 
she instantly stopp ed all her father's arrangements for her 
accompanying him , by saying she was going to a lecture on 
electricity; then, when Lord Martindale began asking if 
Arthur could not change his day, she majestically said, 
"No, Arthur would not disappoint Mrs. Martindale on my 
aecount." 

"If you would go, Theodora," said Arthur, eagerly, 
"Violet would not mind waiting. She would be speeially 
pleased to show you the boy. It is very joUy there." 

The first time he had spoken to her of his three months* 
old son. If she had not been in a dire fit of suUen jealousy, 
it would have softened as much as it thrilled her, but she had 
the notion that she was not wanted, ezcept to do homage to 
the universally-petted Violet 

"1 cannot spare a day." 

So Arthur was vexed , and the frost was harder. 

John had »not much expected Theodora, and was more 
Borry for her sake than his own. The last month was still 
better than the first, the brother and sister understood 
each other more fuUy, and their confidence had become 
thoroughly confirmed. The baby had taken a start, as 
Sarah called it, left off unreasonable crying, sat up, l&ughed 
and stared ab out with a sharp look of inquiry in his dark 
eyes and tiny thin face , so ridiculously like his grandfather, 
Mr. Moss , that his mother could not help being diverted with 
the resemblance, except when she tormented herseif with 
the fear that the likeness was unpleasing to Arthur, if per- 
change he remarked it; but he looked so little atthe child, 
that she often feared he did not care for him personally, 
though he had a certain pride in him as son and heir. 

Violet herseif, though still delicate and requiring care, 
had recovered her looks and spirits, and much of her 
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strength , and John walked and conversed more than he had 
done for years , did not shrink from the society of the few 
families they were acquainted with, and seemed to have 
derived as much benefit from his kind scheme as the objects 
of it In fact his hopes and affections were taking a fresh 
spring — the effects of his kindness to Arthur and Violet had 
flhown him that he could be useful to others , and he thus 
discoyered what he had missed in his indulged life, crossed 
in but one respect — he saw that he had set himself aside 
from family duties, as well as from the more active ones that 
his health prohibited, and with a feeling at once of regret 
and invigoration, he thought over the course that lay open 
to him, and sooi^ began to form plans and discuss them with 
his ever ready listener. His foreign winters need no longer 
be useless, he proposed to go to Barbuda to look after his 
moüier's estates — indeed, it seemed so obvious thatwhen 
he once thought of it he could not imagine why it had never 
occurred to him before; it would save his father the voyage, 
and when he and Violet began to figure to themsehres the 
good that could be done there, they grew animated and 
eager in their Castles. 

That month sped fast away, and their drives were now 
last Visits to the places that had charmed them at first. 
Their work was prepared for Mr. Fotherlngham's inspection, 
and Violet having copied out her favourite passages of 
Helenes book, returned it on the last evening. "I don't 
think I half understand all she says, though I do admire it 
so much, and wish I was like it." 

" You will be, you are in the way." 

" You don't know how foolish I am," said Violet, almost 
as if he was disrespectful to Helen. 

''Helen was once seventeen," said John, smiling. 

" Oh , but I have no patience. I fret and tease myself, 
and fancy all sorts of things, instead of trusiing as she did. 
I don't know how to do so." 

''I know how weakaess brings sWarming harassing 
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thoughts," said John; "it is well for us that there are so 
many external helps to patience and confidence." 

"Ah! that is what shows how bad I am," said Violet, 
despondingly. "I never keep my mind in order atchurch, 
yet I am sure I was more unfeasonably discontented when I 
was not able to go," 

" Which shows it is of use to you. Think of it not only as 
a duty that must be fulfilled , but watch for refreshment from 
it, and you will find it come." 

" Ah ! I have missed all the great festivals this year. I 
have not stayed to the fall service since I was at ßickworth, 
and what is worse, I do not dislikebeingprevented," said 
Violet, falteringly; as if she must say thewords, "Idon't 
like staying alone." 

"You must conquer that," said John, earnestly. "THat 
feeling must never keep you away. Your continuance is the 
best hope of bringing him; your leaving off wöuld be fatal to 
you both. I should almost like you to promise never to keep 
away because he did." 

"I think I can promise," said Violet, faintly. "It is 
only what mamma has always had to do; and, last Christ- 
mas, it did keep me away. I did think then he would have 
come ; and when I found he did not — then I was really tired 
— but I know I could have stayed — but I made it an excuse, 
and went away." The tears began to flow, " I thought of it 
again when I was ill , and afterwards when 1 found out how 
nearlyl had been dying; it was frightful. I said to myself, 
I would not miss again ; but I have never had the opportünity 
since I have been well." 

"It is monthly at home," said John. "Only try to look 
to it as a favour and a comfort, as I said about church-going, 
but in a still higher degree — not merely as a service re- 
quired from you. Believe it is a refreshment, and in time 
you will find it the greatest" 

"1*11 try," she said, in a low, melancholy voice; "but 
I never feel as good people do." 

"You have had more than usual against you," said John ; 
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*' cares for which you were not prepared , and weakiiess to 
exaggerate them; but you will have liad a long rest, andl 
hope may be more equal to the tasks of daily life." 

They were interrupted by tea being brought; and the 
conversation continued in a less serious style. 

"Our last tea-drinking," said John. Certainly, it has 
been very pleasant here." 

'^This Island, thati thoüghtsofar away, and almost in 
foreign parts," said Violet, smiling; "I hope it has ciured 
me of foolish terrors." 

" You will bravely make up your mind to Martindale." 

"1 shall like to show Johnnie the peacock," said Violet, 
in a tone as if seeking for some pleasant anticipation. 

John laughed, and said, "Poor Johnnie! I shall like to 
see him there in his inheritance." 

"Dear little man ! I hope his grandfather will think him 
grown. I am glad they did not see him while he was so tiny 
and miserable. I am sure they must like him now, he takes 
so much notice.'' 

" You must not be disappointed if my mother does not 
make much of him," said John; "It was not her way with 
her own." Then, as Violet looked aghast, "You do not 
know my mother. It requires a good deal to show what she 
can be, beneath her distant manner, I never knew her tili 
two years ago." 

" When you were past thirty ?" broke from Violet's lips, 
in a sort of horror. 

"When I was most in need of comfort," he answered. 
" There has been a formality and constraint in our life that 
had notallowed the affections their natural play , but indeed 
they exist. There have been times when even I distrusted 
my mother*s attachment; but she could not help it, and it 
was all the strenger afterwards. Madeira taught me what 
she is , away from my aunt" 

"I do hope it is not wrong to feel about Mrs. Nesbit as I 
do ! I am ready to run away from her. I know she is spying 
formyfaults. Oh! I cannot like her." 
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"That is a very mild version of what I have feit," said 
John; "I believe she has done us all infinite härm. But 
I am hardly qualified to speak; for, from the time she gave 
up the hope of my being a credit to the family, she has 
disliked me, said cutting things, well nigh persecn-ted me. 
She did harass Helen to give me up; but, after all, poor 
woman, I believe I have been a great vexation to her, and 
I cannot help being sorry for her. It is a pitiable old age, 
straining to keep hold of what used to occupy her, and 
irritated at her own failing faculties." 

" I will try to think of that ," said Violet. 

"I wonder what powers she will give me over her West 
Indian property; I must try," said John; "it will make a 
great difference to my opportunities of usefulness. I must 
talk to my father about it." 

"How very kind Theodora is to poor little Miss Piper," 
said Violet. 

"Yes; thatis one of Theodora's best points." 

"Oh! she is so very good; I wish she could endure me." 

"So do I," said John. "I have neglected her, and now 
I reap the fruits. In that great house at liome people live so 
much apart, that if they wish to meet, they must seek eaeh 
other. And I never saw her as a child but- when she came 
down in the evening, with her great black eyes looking so 
large and fierce. As a wild high-spirited girl I never made 
acquaintance with her, and now I cannot." 

" But when y ou were ill this last time , did she not read to 
you, andnurseyou?" 

"That was not permitted; there might have been risk; 
and besides, as Arthur says, I only wished to be let alone. 
I had not then realized that sympathy accepted for the sake 
of the giver will tum to the good of the receiver. No ; I have 
thrown her away as far as I am concemed; and when I see 
what noble character and religious feeling there is with 
that indomitable pride and temper, I am the more grieved. 
Helen walked with her twice or three times when she was at 
Martindale, and she told me how much there was in her, but 
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I never tried to develope it I thought when Helen was her 
sister — but that chance is gone. That intractable spirit will 
neyer be tamed but by affection; bat, unluckily, I don't 
know," saidJolm, smiling, " who would marry Theodora." 

" Oh ! how can you say so? She is so like Arthur." 

John laughed. " No , I give up the hope of a Petruchio." 

"But Mr. Wingfield, I thought — " 

"Wingfield!" said John, starting. "No, no, that 's 
not likely." 

"NorLordStErme?" 

"I hope not. He is fancy-bit, I suppose, but he is not ' 
her superior. Life with him would harden rather than tarne 
her. No. After all , strangely as she has behaved aboat 
him, when she has him in sight, I suspect there is one person 
among us more likely to soften her than any other." 

"Arthur?" 

"Arthur's son." 

"Oh! of course, and if she will bat love my Johnnie, I 
don't mach care about his mamma." 



CHAPTER Vni. 

In glowing health, with bonndleas wealth, 

But sickening of a vague disease , 
You know 80 ill to deal with time, 

You needs must play such pranks as theae. 

TSITOTSOM. 

In spite of herseif, Theodora*8 heart bounded at the 
prospect of having Arthur's child in the house. She visited 
the babies in the TÜlage,, and multiplying their charms by 
the superior beauty of Arthur and his wife, proportionably 
raisedherexpectations, but, of course, she betrayed none 
of her eagemess, and would not give up one iota of her 
course of village occupations for the sake of being at home 
for the arrival. 

Nevertheless, she retumed across the park, through 
buming sunshine, at double-quick pace, only slackened 
on seeing a canriage; bat it proved to be her aunt, who 
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was being assisted out of it, and totteringup the steps 
with the help of Ladj Martindale's arm, while Miss Piper 
Coming down to give her assistance, informed them that 
the party had arrived about an hour before. The two gentle- 
men had gone out, and Mrs. Arthur Martindale was in her 
own room. 

Trembling with eagerness , Theodora followed the tardy 
Steps of her mother and aunt as they mounted the stairs. As 
they entered the gallery , a slender figure advanced to meet 
them, her apple blossom face all smiles, and carrying a thing 
like a middle-sized doli, if doli had ever been as bald, or 
aspinched, or as skinny, orflourished such spare arms, or 
clenched such claw-like fingers. Was this the best she could 
give Arthur by way of son and heir? Yet she looked as proud 
and exulting as if he had been the loveliest of children, and 
the little wretch himself had a pert, lively air of speculation, 
as if he partook her complacency. . 

Lady Martindale gave her stately greeting, and Mrs. 
Nesbit coldly touched her band ; then Theodora, with some 
difficulty pronounced the words, "How are you?" and 
brought'herself to kiss Violet's check, but took no apparent 
notice of the child , and stood apart while her mother made 
all hospitable Speeches, moving on, so as not to keep Mrs. 
Nesbit Standing. 

Theodora followed her aunt and mother, and as soon as 
the baize door was shut on them, Violet hugged her baby 
closely, whispering, "No welcome for the poor little boy! 
nobody cares for him but his own mamma ! Never mind, 
my Johnnie , we are not too grand to love each other." 

Theodora in the meantime could not help exclaiming, 
"Poor child! Itis just like a changeling 1" 

"Don'ttalkof it, mydear," said Lady Martindale, with 
a shudder and look of suffering. "Poor little dear! He 
looks exactly as your poor little brotherdid!" and she left 
the room with a movement far unlike her usually slow 
dignified steps. 

"Ahl" said her aunt, in a tone between grief and difl- 
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pleasitre; ^'here 's a pretty business! we mustkeep him out 
of her way ! Don*t you ever bring him forward, 'Äeodora, 
to revive all that." 

"What is the meaning of it?" said Theodora. "I did 
not know I ever had another brother." 

"It was long before your time, my dear, but your mamma 
has never entirely got over it, though he only lived nine 
weeks. I would not have had the recoUection recälled on 
any account. And now John has bronght this child here ! 
If he was to die here I don't know what the effect on your 
mamma would be." 

"He is not going to die!" said Theodora, hastily; "but 
letmehearofmyother brother, aunt." 

"There is nothing to hear, my dear," said Mrs. Nesbit. 
"How could the girl think of bringing him on us without 
preparation? An effect of John's spoiling her, of course. 
She expects him to be made much of ; but she must be taught 
to perceive this is no house of which she can make all parts a 
nursery." 

"Let me hear about my brother," repeated Theodora. 
" How old would he be ? What was his name ? " 

"His name was Theodore. He never could have lived," 
said Mrs. Nesbit: "it was much as it was with this child of 
Arthur's. He was born unexpectedly at Vienna. Your 
mamma had a dreadful illness , brought on by your father's 
blundering sudden way of telling her of the death of poor 
little Dora and Anna. He has not a notion of self-command 
or concealment; so, instead of letting me prepare her, he 
allowed her to come home firom the drive, and find him com- 
pletely overcome." 

Theodora better understood her mother's stifled sym- 
pathy for Violet, and her father*s more openly shown feeling i 
f or Arthur. 

" We were in great alarm for her," continued Mrs, Nes- 
bit; "and the poor child was a miserable little thing, and 
pined away tili we thought it best to send him home to bc 
Heartsease, L 14 
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underEnglish treatment; and your father chose to go with 
him to see John , who was in a very unsatisfactory state." 

^'And mamma did not go?" 

** She was unfit for the journey , and I remained with her. 
It was a fortunate arrangement ofmine ; for I knew he could 
not Burvive; and anxiety for him retarded her recovery, 
though we had hardly ever let her see him." 

" Then he died ? — how soon ? " 

"At Frankfort, a fortnight after we parted with him. It 
was a dreadful shock to her; and if it had happened in the 
house, 1 do not think she would ever have recovered it 
Was it a fortnight? Yes, I know it was; for it was on the 
3rd of September that I had your papa'sflettcr. We were 
going to a party at Prince K — *s, where there was to be a 
celebrated Italian improvisatrice , and I would not give her 
the letter tili the next morning." 

Theodora stared at her in incredulous horror. 

"It threw her back sadly; but I did my utmost to rally 
her spirits, and her health did not suffer so materially as I 
feared; butshehas strongfeelings, and the impression has 
never been entirely removed. She scarcely ventured to look 
at Arthur or at you. How could your papa have let this child 
comehere?" 

"Is he like poor little Theodore?" said the sister. 

"Only as one wretched-looking baby is like another. 
This one is not a bit like the Martindales: it is exactiy his 
mother's face." 

"Isheburiedhere?" 

"Who — Theodore? Yes; your papa came home, and 
managed matters his own way, sentoffall thegovernesses, 
put John under that ignorant old nurse, and began the 
precious intimacy with theFotheringhams, that led to such 
results. I could have told him how it would be ; but I be- 
lieve he did repent of that 1 " 

"Did John know about Theodore?" 

"No; his sister's death had such an effect on him that 
they kept the knowledge from him. You had better never 
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mention it, my dear; and especially,** she added, somewhat 
pleadingly, "I would not have the party at the Prince's 
transpire to your papa." 

Theodora feit her Indignation would not endure con- 
cealment much longer. She called Miss Piper, and hastened 
away , the next moment finding herseif vis-a-vis with John. 

"Are you just come in?" said he, greeting her. 

"No, I have been with my aunt. Howareyounow?" 

" Quite well, thank you. I wish you could have come to 
Ventnor. You would have enjoyed it very much." 

"Thank you." 

"Have you seen Violet?" 

"Yes, Ihave." 

"Andthelittieboy?" 

"Yes." 

"I can't say he is a beauty, but you who are such a baby 
fancier will find him a vjsry animated, intelligent child. I 
hope all fear is over about him now; he has thriven wonder- 
fuUy of late." 

Perverseness prompted Theodora to say, "The baby at 
wie lodge in twice the size." 

John saw there was no use in talking, and shut himself 
into his room. The next instant Sarah appeared , with the 
baby on one arm , and a pile of clothes on the other. 

No one was in sight, so Theodora could gratify her pas- 
sionate yearnings for her brother's habe ; justifying herseif 
to her own pride , by considering it charity to an overloaded 
servant. 

" Let me have him. Let me carry him up." 

"Thftnk you, Ma'am, I '11 not fash you," said Sarah, 
ßtiffly. 

"Let me ! Oh ! let me. I have often held a baby. Come 
to me, my precious. Don't you know your aunt, your papa's 
ownsister? There, he smiled at me ! He will come! You 
knowme, youpretty one?" 

She held him near the window, and gazed with almost 
devouring eyes. 

14* 
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'^He will be handsome — he will be beautifal!" sbe said. 
"Oh! it is a shame to say fyou are not! You are like your 
papa — you are a thorough Martindale ! That is your papa*8 
bright eye, and the real Martindale brow, you sweet, little, 
fair, feeble, helpless thing ! Oh! nurse, I can't spare him 
yet, and you have to unpack. Lei me hold him. Iknowhe 
likesme. Don'tyouloveauntTheodora, habe?" 

Sarah let her keep him, moUified by her devotion to him, 
and relieved at having him off her hands in taking possession 
of the great, bare, scantily-fumished nursery. Theodora 
lamented over his ddicate looks , and was told he would not 
be here now but for his mamma, and the Isle of Wight 
doctor, who had done him a power of good. She begged to 
hear of all his wants; rang the bell; and walked up and 
down the room, caressing him , until he grew fretful; and no 
one answering the bell, she rang again in displeasure. 
Sarah thanking her, and saying she wished to have him 
ready for bed before his mamma came up. 

After her public reception, Theodora would not be 
caught nursing him in secret, so hastily saying she would 
send some one, she kissed the little blue-veined forehead, 
and rushing at füll speed down the back stairs, she flew 
into the housekeeper's room; "Jenkins, there's no one at- 
tending to the nursery bell. I wish you would see to it. 
Send up some one with some hot water to Master Martin- 
dale directly." 

As fast she ran back to her own room, ordered off Pau- 
line to help Master Martindale's nurse, and flung herseif 
into her chair , in a wild fit of passion. 

'^Improvisatrice! Prince^s parties! this is what^it is to 
be great, rieh, horrid people, and live a heartless, arti- 
ficial life ! Even this silly, affected girl has the natural in- 
stincts of a mother;*she nurses her sick child, it lies on her 
bosom , she guards it jealously ! And we ! we might as well 
have been hatched in an Egyptian oven! No wonder we 
are hard, isolated, like civil strangers. I have a heart! 
Yes, Ihave, but it is there by mistake, whileno one cares 
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for it — all throw it from tbem. Oh! if I was but a TÜlage 
child , a wceding woman , that very baby, so that I might 
only have the affection that comes like the air to the weakest, 
the meanest. That precious baby! he smiled at me : he look- 
ed as if he would know me. Oh ! he is far more loveable, 
with those sweet, little, delicate features, and large con- 
sidering eyes, than if he was a great, plump, common- 
looking child. Dearest little Johnnie ! And my own brothef 
was like him — my brother, whom my aunt as good as killedl 
If he had lived, perhaps I might still have a brother to my- 
self. He would be twenty-eight. But I mind nothing now 
that dear child is here ! Why, Pauline , I sent you to Master 
Martindale." 

"Yes, Ma'am; but Mrs. Martindale is there, and they 
are much obliged to you, but want nothing more." 

Indeed Violet, who had been positiyely alarmed and de* 
pressed at first, at the waste and desolate aspect of the 
nursery, which seemed so far away and neglected, as al- 
most, she thought, to account for the death of the two little 
sisters, had now found Sarah beset on all sides by offers 
of Service from maids constantly knocking at the door, and 
Theodora's own Pauline, saying she was sent by Miss 
Martindale. 

Violet could hardly believe her ears. 

"Yes," Said Sarah, "Miss Martindale has been here 
herseif ever so long. Afine, well-grown lassie she is, and 
yery like the Captain." 

"Has she been here?" said Violet. "It is very kind of 
her. Did she look at the baby ? " 

"She made more work with him than you do yourself. 
Nothing was not good en«ugh for him. Why she called 
him the most beautifullest baby she ever seen ! " 

"And that we never told you, my Johnnie," said 
Violet, smiling. "Are you sure she was not laughing at 
you, baby?" 

"No, no, Ma'am," said Sarah, afironted; "itwaseamest 
enough. She was nigh ready to eat him up, and talked to 
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him, and he looked upquite *cute, as if lie knewiwhat it 
all meant, and was quite good with her. She was ready to 
tum the house upside down when they did not answer the 
bell. And how she did kiss him, to be sure! I'd half a 
mind to teil her of old nurse telling you it wam't good for 
the child to be always kissing of him." 

"No, no, she won't hurt him," said Violet, in a half 
mournfiü voice. "Let her do as she likes with him,- 
Sarah." 

Violet could recover from the depression of that cold 
reception now that she found Johnnie did not share in the 
dislike. " She lovesArthur's child," thought she, "though 
she cannot like me. I am glad Johnnie has been in his 
aunfs arms!" 

Violet, as she sat at the dinner-table , understood Lord 
Martindale's satisfaction in hearing John talking with ani- 
mation; but she wondered at the chill of manner between 
her husband and his sister, and began to perceive that it 
was not, as she had supposed, merely in an occasional 
impatient word, that Arthur resented Theodora's neglect 
of her. 

" How unhappy it must make her I how much it must add 
to her dislike ! they must bebrought together again!" were 
gentle Violefs thoughts.. And knowing her ground better, 
she could venture many more steps towards conciliation 
than last year: but Theodora disappeared after dinner, and 
Violet brought down some plants from the Isle of Wight 
which John had pronounced to be valuable, to his mother; 
but Mrs. Nesbit, at the first glance, called them common 
flowers , and shoved them away contemptuously, while Lady 
Martindale tried to repair the diacourtesy by condescending 
thanks and admiration of the neat drying of the specimens; 
but her stateliness caused Violet to feel herseif sinking into 
the hesitating tremulous girl she used tobe, andshebetook 
herseif to her work, hoping to be left to silence; but she 
was molested by a very sharp , unpleasant examination from 
Mrs. Nesbit on the style of John's house-keeping at Vent- 
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nor , and the society they had met there. It was piain , she 
thought, he had put himself to a foolish expense, and some- 
thing was said of 'absurd' when cross-examination had 
elicited the fact of the pony-carriage. Then came a set of 
questions about Mr. Fotherlngham's return, and strong 
condemnation of him for Coming home to idle in England. 

It was a great relief when John came in, and instantly 
took up the def ence of the ophrys , making out its species 
80 indisputably, that Mrs. Nesbit had no refuge but in say- 
ing, specimens were worthless that had not been gathered 
by the coUector, and Lady Martindale made all becoming 
acknowledgments. No wonder Mrs. Nesbit was mortified ; 
she was an excellent botanist, and only failing eyesight 
could have made even prejudiee betray her into such a mis- 
take. Yiolet understood the compassion that caused John 
to sit down by her and diligently strive to interest her in 
conversation. 

Theodora had retumed as tea was brought in, and Violet 
feit as if she must make some demonstration out of gratitude 
for the fondness for her child ; but she did not venture on 
that subject, and moving to her side, asked, with some- 
what timid accents, after Charlie Layton, the dumb boy. 

"He is very well, thank you. I hope to get him into an 
asylum next year," said Theodora, but half-pleased. 

"I looked for him at the gate, and fancied it was him 
I saw with a broad black ribbon on- his hat. Is he in 
mourning?" 

" Did you not hear of his mother's death? " 

"No, poorlittlefellow." 

Therewith Theodora hau the whole history to teil, and 
thawed as she spoke; while Violet's deepening colour, and 
eyes ready to overflow, proved the interest she took; and 
she had just begged to go to-morrow to see the little or- 
phan, when Arthur laid his band on her Shoulder, and 
told her he had just come from the stables, where her horse 
was in readiness for her, and would she like to ride to- 
morrow?" 
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" What will guit you for ns to do?" said Violet, tumm^ 
to Theodora. 

" , it makes no difference to me." 

"Tuesday. It is not one of your schooldays, is it?" 
said Violet, appearing unconscious of the chill of the an- 
swer; then, looking up to Arthur, ^^I am going, at any 
rate, to walk to the lodge with Theodora to aee tiie poor 
baby there. It is just the age of Johnnie." 

" You aren't going after poor children all day long ," said 
Arthur: and somehow Violet made a space between them 
on the Ottoman, and puUed him down into it; and whereas 
he saw his wife and sister apparently sharing the same pur- 
suits , and on friendly terms , he resumed his usual tone with 
Theodora, and began eoaxing her to ride with them, and 
inquiring after home interests , tili she lighted up and an- 
swered in her natural manner. Then Violet yentured to 
ask if she was to thank her for the delicious geranium and 
heliotrope she had found in her room. 

*^0h no! that is an attention of Harrison or Miss Piper, 
I suppose." 

"Or? probably and?" suggested Arthur. "How does 
thatgoon?" 

"Take care," said Theodora, peeping out beyond the 
shadow of his broad Shoulder. "'Tis under the strictest 
seal of confidence; she asked my adyice as soon as she had 
done it." 

"What! has she accepted him?" said Violet. "Ha« it 
come tothat?" 

"Ay; and now she wants to know whether people will 
think it odd and improper. Let them think , I say." 

"A piece of luck for her," said Arthur; " better marry a 
eoal-heaver than lead her present life." 

"Yes; and Harrison is an educated man though a cox- 
comb, and knows she condescends." 

" But why are they waiting? " asked Violet. 

"Because she dares not teil my aunt She trembles and 
Qonsults, and walks behind my aunt's chair in the garden, 
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exchanging glances with Harrison [over her head, while he 
listens to discourses on things with hard names. The flutter 
and mystery seem to be felicity, and, if they like it, 't is their 
own concem." 

"Now I know why Miss Piper told me Miss Martindale 
was 80 considerate," said Violet. 

What had become of the estrangement? Arthur had for- 
gotten it, Violet had been but half-conscious of it, even 
while uniting them; Theodora thought all was owing to his 
beiDg at home, and she knew not who had restored him. 

Indeed, the jealous feeling was constantly excited, for 
Arthur's devotion to his wife was greater tfaan ever, in his 
delight at being with her again, and his solicitude to the 
weakness which Theodora could neither understand nor 
tolerate. She took all unclassified ailments as fine lady non- 
sense ; and was angry with Violet for being unable to teach 
at school, contemptuous if Arthur observed on her looking 
pale, and irate if he made her rest on the sofa. 

John added to the jealousy. Little as Theodora ap- 
parently regarded him, she could not bear to be set aside 
while Violet held the place of the favourite sister, and while 
her father openly spoke of the benefit he had derived from 
having that young bright gentle creature so much with him. 

The alteration was indeed beyond what could have been 
hoped for. The first day, when his horse was led round with 
the others , it was supposed to be by mistake , tili he cam» 
down with hiswhip in his band; and not tili they were past 
the lodge did Theodora believe he was going to make one 
of the riding party. She had never seen him take part in 
their ezcursions, or appear to consider himseif as belonging 
to the younger portion of the famiiy, and when they feil in 
T^ith any acquaintance Arthur was amused, and she was pro* 
voked, at the surprised congratulations on seeing Mr. Martin- 
dale with them. 

Lord Martindale was delighted to find him taking interest 
in matters to which he had hitherto scarcely paid eren 
languid attention; and the offer to go to Barbuda was so 
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suitable and gratifying that it was eagerly discussed in many 
a consultation. 

He liked to report progress to Violet, and as she sat in 
the drawing-room, the two brothers Coming to her with all 
their concems, Theodora could have pined and raged in the 
lonely dignity of her citadel upstair«. She did not know the 
forbearance that was exercised towards her by one whom 
she had last year taught what it was to find others better 
instructed than herseif in the family Councils. 

Violet never obtruded on her, her intimacy with John's 
designs, thinking it almost unfair on his sister tiiat any other 
should be more in his coiifidence. 

So , too , Violet would not spoil her pleasure in her stolen 
caresses of little Johnnie by seeming to be informed of them. 
She was grateful f or her love to him , and would not thrust in 
her unwelcome seif. In public the boy was never seen and 
rarely mentioned, and Theodora appeared to acquiesce in 
the general indifference , but whenever she was secure of not 
beingdetected, she lavished every endearment on him, 're- 
joiced in the belief that he knew and preferred her enough to 
offend his doting mamma, had she known it; never guessing 
that Violet sometimes delayed her visits to the nursery, in 
Order not to interfere with her enjoyment of him. 

Violet had not yet seen the Brandons, as they had been 
making visits before returning home; but she had many 
ardent letters from Emma, describing the progress of her 
acquaintance with Miss Marstone, the lady who had so ex- 
cited her Imagination , and to whom she had been introduced 
at a school festival. She seemed to have realized all 
Emma's expectations , and had now come home with her 
to make some stay at Rickworth. Violet was highly de- 
lighted when a few days after their retum, her friends 
were invited to dinner, on'the same evening that Mr. Fother- 
ingham was expected. The afternoon of that day was one 
of glowing August sunshine , almost too much for Violet, 
who, after they had ridden some distance, was rather 
frightened to hear Theodora propose to extend their ride by 
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a canter over the downs; but John relieved her by asking 
her to retum with him , as he wanted to be at home in Urne to 
receive Mr. Fotheringham. 

Accordingly, they rode home quietly together, but about 
an hour after , on Coming upstairs, he was surprised to find 
Violet in her evening dress , pacing the gallery with such a 
countenance that he ezclaimed, "I hope there is nothing 
amiss with the boy." 

"Oh, nothing, thank you, he is quite well," but her 
voice was on the verge of tears. "Is Mr. Fotheringham 
come?" 

" No , I have given him up now, tili the mail train ; but it 
is not 7ery late ; Arthur and Theodora can*t be back tili past 
seyen if they go to Whitford down," said John, fancying she 
was in alarm on their account 

"I do not suppose they can." 

"I am afraid we took you too far. Why are you not 
resting?" 

" It is cooler here ," said Violet. " It does me more good 
than staying in my room." 

" Oh , you get the westem sun there." 

"It comes in hot and dazzling all the aftemoon tili it is 
baked through , and I can't find a cool comer. Even baby is 
fretful in such a hot place , and I have sent him out into the 
ßhade." 

"Isitalwaysso?" 

" 0, no, only on such days as this ; and I should not care 
about it to-day, but for one thing" — she hesitated, and 
lowered her voice , partly piteous , partly ashamed. "Don*t 
you know, since I have been so weak and stupid, how my 
face bums when I am tired? and, of all things, Arthur dis- 
likes a flushed face. There, now I have told you; but I could 
not help it. It is vain and foolish and absurd to care, almost 
wicked , and I have told myself so fifty times ; but I have got 
into a fret, and I cannot leave off. I tried Coming here to be 
cool, but I feel it growing worse, and there *s the dinner 
party, and Arthur will be vexed" — and she was almost cry- 
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ing. " I am doing what I tbought I never woald again , and 
abont such nonsense." 

**Come in here," said John, leading herinto a pleasaat 
apartment fitted up as a library, the fresh air Coming 
through the openwindow. '^Iwas wishing to showyoumy 
room." 

*^ How cool ! Arthur told me it was the nicest room in the 
house ," Said Violet , her attention instantly diverted. 

" Yes , am I not a luxurious man? There , try my great 
arm-chair. I am glad to have a visit from you. You must 
come again." 

" Oh ! thank you. What quantities of books ! No wonder 
every book one wants comes out of your room." 

"I shall leave you the use of them." 

"Do you mean that I may take any of your books home 
withme?" 

"It will be very good for them." 

"How delightful," and ehe was up in a moment reading 
their titles , but he made her return to the great chair. 

"Rest now, there will be plenty of time, now you know 
your way. You must make this your retreat from the sim. 
Ah , by the bye , I have just recoUected that I brought some- 
thing for you from Madeira. I chose it because it reminded 
me of the flowers you wore at the Whitford ball." 

It was a wreath of pink and white brier roses , in the fea- 
ther flowers of Madeira, and she was delighted, declaring 
Arthur would think it beautiful, admiring every bud and 
leaf , and füll of radiant girlish smiles. It would exactly suit 
herdress, Arthur's present, now wom for the first time. 

"You are not going yet?" 

" I thought I might be in your way." 

" Not at all ; if I had any thing to do , I would leave you to 
the books ; but I have several things to show you." 

"I was wishing to look at those drawings. Who is that 
queen with the cross on her arm?" 

" St. Helena; it is a copy from a fresco by one of the cid 
mast^rs." 
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" What a calm grave face ! what stränge stiff drawing ! — 
and yet it suits it: it is so solemn, with that matronly dlgnity. 
That other, too — those apostles, with their bowed head and 
clasped hands , how reverent they look ! " 

**They are from Cimabue," said John: ."are they not 
majestically humble in adoration?" 

Between these two hung that awful dark engraving from 
Albert Dürer. 

'^ These hare been my companions ," said John. 

"Through all the long months that you have been shut 
uphere?" 

" My happiest times." 

'^Ah! that does, indeed, make me ashamed of my dis- 
content and ingratitude ," sighed Violet 

"Nay," said John, "a little fit of fatigue deservea no 
such harsh names." 

" When it is my besetting sin — all here speaks of pa- 
tience and unrepining.'^ 

"No, no," said John — "if you cannot sit still; I have 
sat still too much. We have both a great deal to learn." 

As he spoke he unlocked a desk, took out a miniature, 
looked at it earnestly, and then in silence put it into her, 
hand. She was disappointed; she knew she was netto expect 
beauty; but she had figured to herseif asaintly, spirltual, 
pale countenance , and she saw that of a round-faced , rosy- 
cheeked, light- haired girl, looking only as if she was sitting 
f or her picture. 

After much dout)t what to say, she ventured only, "I 
suppose this was done a long time ago?" 

" When she was quite a girl. Mrs. Percival gave it to me : 
it was taken for her long before. I used not to like it." 

*' I did not think she would have had so much colour." 

"It was a thorough English face: she did not lose those 
rosy cheeks tili want of air faded them. Then I should 
hardly have known her; but the countenance had become so 
much more — - calm it had always been, reminding me of the 
description of Jeanie Deans' countenance — I cannot teil 
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you what it was then ! I see a little dawning of that serenity 
on tbe mouth , even as it is here ; bat I wish anything could 
give you an idea of that look ! " 

"Thank you for showing it to me," said Violet, ear- 
nestly. 

After studying it a little while , he restored it to its place. 
He then took out a small box , and , after a moment's hesita- 
tion, put intoViolet's handsapink coral cross, shaped by 
the animals themselves, and fastened by aringto a slender 
gbld chain. 

"The cross!" said Violet, holding it reverently : "itis 
very kind of you to let me see it." 

" Would you like to keep it, Violet?" 

"OhI" she exclaimed, and stopp^d short, with tearfol 
eyes. 

"You.know she wished some one to have it who would 
find comfort in it, as she did." 

"No one will prize it more; but can you bear to pari 
withit?" 

*' If you will take it , as her gift." 

"But just now, when I have been so naughty — so unlike 
her!" 

"More like her thanever, in struggling with besetting 
failings; you are learning to see in little trials the daily 
crosB ; and if you go on , the serenity which was a gift in her 
will be a graee in you.". 

They were interrupted: Brown, with beaming face , an- 
nouneed "Mr.Fotheringham ;" and there stood a gentleman, 
strong and broad-shouldered, bis face bumt to a deep red, 
his dark brown hair faded at the tips to a light rusty hue, 
and bis irregulär features , wide, smiling mouth, andmerry 
blue eyes , bright with good humour. 

"Ha, Percy! here you are!" cried John, springing to- 
wards him with joyful alacrity, and givingahand that was 
eagerly seized. 

"Well, John, how are you?" exclaimed a hearty voice. 

"Arthur's wife:" and this unceremonious introduction 
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cansed her to be favoured with a warm shake of the band; 
but, much discomfited at being in their way, ehe hastily 
gathered up her treasures, and glided away as John was 
Baying, " I had almost given you up." 

"1 walked round by Fowler's lodge, to bestow my little 
Athenian owl. I brought it all the way in my pocket, or on 
my band , and I put him in Tom Fowler's Charge while I am 
here. I could not think what fashionable young lady you 
had here. How has that tumed out? " 

"Excellently!" said John, warmly. 

" She is a beauty ! " said Percival. 

^'Shecan'thelpthat, poorthing," said John: ^'sheisan 
admirable creature; indeed, she sometimes reminds me of 
your sister." Then, as Percy looked at him, as if to be 
certain he was in bis senses, "I don't expect others to see it; 
it is only one expression." 

** How are you? You look in better case." 

"lam wonderfully well, thankyou. Has your romance 
come to a satisfactory denouementf" 

" The happy pair were at Malta when I started." 

"And where have you been?" 

" Oh ! in all manner of queer plaees. I have been talking 
Latin with the folks in Dacia. DroU state of things there: 
one could fancy it Britain, or Gaul half settled by the Teu- 
tons, with theBoman sticking aboutthem. But that*s too 
much to teil; I have heard nothing from home this age. How 
is Theodora? I am afraid she has outgrown her antics.", 

" She is not too much like other people." 

"Are you all at home, and in statu quof" 

" Yes , except that my aunt is more aged and feeble." 

"And Master Arthur has set up for a domestic character. 
It must be after a fashion of bis own." 

"Rather so," said John, smiling; "but it has donehim 
a great deal of good. He has more heart in him than you and 
lused to think; and home is drawing it out, andmakinga 
man of him in spite of himself." 

"How came she to marry him?" 
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^^B'ecause Bhe knew no better, poor thing; her family 
promoted it, and took advantage of her iimocence." 
V <^ Is she a sensible woman ? " 

<< Wh^, poor child, she has plenty of sense, but it is not 
doing her justice to call her & woman. She is too fine a 
creature to come early to her füll growth — she is a woman 
in judgment and a child in spirits." 

" So , Arthur has the best of the bargain." 

"He does not half understand her; but they are very 
much attached, and some day she will feel her influence and 
use it" ' 

"Form herseif first, andthenhim. I hope Mark Gardner 
will keep out of the way during the process." 

"He is safe in Paris." 

" And ho w have y ou been spending the summer ? " 

"I have beenat Ventnor, getting through the Crusaders, 
and keeping house with Violet and her child, who both 
wanted sea air." 

"What'shername?" 

"Violet." 

"Well, thatbeatsaU! Violet! Why, Vi'let was what 
they called the old black cart-horse ! I hope the child is 
CowsliporDaisy!" 

"No, he is John, mygodson." 

" John ! You might as well be called Man ! It is no name 
at all. That Arthur should have gone and married a wife 
called Violet!!" 

Meanwhile Violet was wondering over the honour she 
had received, caressing the gift, and thinking of the hopes 
that had faded over it tili patience had done her perfect 
work. She did not remember her other present tili she 
heard sounds betokening the retum of the riders. She 
placed it on her head , and behold ! the cheeks had no more 
than their own roseate tinting, and she was beginning to 
hope Arthur would be pleaaed, when she became aware of 
certain dark eyes and a handsome face set in jet black hair, 
presenting itself over her Shoulder in the long glass ! 
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"You little piece of vanity! studying yourself in the 
glass, 80 that you never heard me come in ! Well, you have 
done it to some' purpose. Where did you get that thing?" 

"John brought it from Madeira." 

"I did not think he had so much taste. Where have you 
bottled it up all this time?" 

"He forgot it tili there was an opportunity for wearing it. 
Is it not pretty ? And this is your silk , do you see? " 

"Very pretty, that 's the rale thing. I am glad to find 
you in good trim. I was afraid Theodora had taken you too 
far, and the heat would knock you up, and the boy would 
roar tili you were all manner of colours." 

"I was hot and tired, but John invited me into his nice 
cool room, and only think! he showed me Helen's picture.'* 

" He has one , has he? She was nothing to look at; just 
like Percy — you know he is come ? " 

" Yes , he came while I was in John's room. He is not at 
all like what I expected." 

"No, ladies always expect a man to look like a hero or 
a brigand. She had just ;that round face , tili the last when 
I saw her in London , and then she looked a dozen years 
older than John — enough to scare one." 

" See what he gave me." 

"Ha! was that hers? I remember, it was that my aunt 
kicked up such a dust about. So he has given you that" 

"Helen said she should like some one to have it who 
would find as much comfort in it as she did." 

" Comfort ! What comfort do you want ? " 

" Only when I am foolish." 

"I should think so ; and pray what is to be the comfort of 
abitofcpral like that?" 

"Not the coral, but the thoughts, dear Arthur," said 
Yiolet, colouring, and restoring the cross to its place within 
herdress. 

"Well! you and John understand your own fancies, but 
I am glad you can enter into them with him , poor f ellow ! It 
cheers him up to have some one to mope with." 
HearUease, L 15 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

P, Henry. — Bat do yon use me thns, Ned; must I marry yoar sister? 
Poins, — May the wench have no worse fortnae. bat I never said so. 

K. Henry IV, 

Arthur met the new-comer, exclaiming, "Ha! Fothering- 
ham, you have not brought me the amber mouth-piece I 
desired John to teil 70U of." 

"Not L I don't bring Turk's fashions into Christian 
coontries. You ought to leam better manners nowyou are 
headofafamily." 

Theodora entered, holding her head somewhat high; 
but there was a decided heightening of the glow on her 
cheek as Mr. Fotheringham shook hands with her. Lord 
Martin dale gave him an affectionate welcome, and Lady 
Martindale, though frigid at first, grew interested as she 
asked about bis joumey. 

The arriving guests met him with ezclamatious of glad- 
ness, as if he was an honour to the neighbourhood; and 
John had seldom looked more cheerful and more gratified 
than in watching bis reeeption. 

At length came the names for whichViolet was watching; 
and the presence of Lady Elizabeth gave her a sense of 
motherly protection, as she was greeted with as much 
warmth as was possible for shy people in the midst of a large 
party. Emma eagerly presented her two friends to each 
other, and certainly they were a great contrast. Miss Mar- 
stone was sallow, with thin sharply-cut featores, her eyes 
peered out from spectacles,, her hair was disposed in the 
plainest manner, as well as her dress, which was anything 
but suited to a large dinner party. Yiolefs first Impulse 
was to be afraid of her, but to admire Emma for being 
attracted by worth through so much formidable singularity. 

"And the dear little godson is grown to be a fine fellow," 
began Emma. 

"Kot exactly that," said Violet, "but he is mach im- 
proved , and so bright angi clever." 
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" You will let U8 see him after dinner? " 

"I have been looking forward to it very much, but he 
mll be asleep, and you won't see bis pretty wajs and bis 
eamest dark eyes." 

**I long to see tbe sweet cbild," said Miss Marstone. "I 
dote on such darlings. I always see so much in their coun- 
tenances. There is the germ of so much to be drawn out 
hereafter in those deep looks of thought." 

" My baby often Ipoks very intent." 

''Intent on thoughts beyond our power to trace!" said 
Miss Marstone. 

''Ahl I have often thought that we cannot fathom what 
may be passing in a baby's mind," said Emma. 

"With its fixed eyes unravelling its whole fature 
destiny !" said Miss Marstone. 

"Poor little creature ! " murmured Violet. 

<'I am convinced that the whole course of life takes its 
colouring from some circumstance at the time unmarked." 

"It would frighten me to think so ," said Violet. 

'^For instance, I am convinced that a peculiar bias was 
given to my own disposition in consequence of not being 
understood by the nurse and aunt who petted my brother, 
while they neglected me. Perhaps I was not a prepossessing 
child, but I had deeper qualiti^s which might have been 
drawn out, though, on the whole, I do not regret what 
threw me early on my own resources. It has made me what 
am. 

Violet was rather surprised, but took it for granted that 
this was something admirable. 

" Your dear little boy , no doubt, occupies much of your 
attention. Training and Instruction are so important." 

" He is not five months old ," said Violet. 

"You cannot begin too early to lead forward bis mind. 
Well chosen engravings, properly selected toys , thehabit 
of at once obeying, the choice of nursery songs, all are of 
much importance in forming these dear little lambs to the 
stem discipline of life/'. 

15* 
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"You must have bad a great deal to do with litüe chil- 
dren," saidViolet, impressed. 

"Why, not mach personally; but I believe Emma hae 
sent you my little allegory of The Folded Lambs , where you 
will find my theories illustrated." 

"Yes, Emma gave it to me — it is very pretty," said 
Yiolet, looking down. ^^I am too stupid to understand it 
all , and I have been hoping for Emma to explain it to me.'* 

"Many people find it obscure, but I shall be delighted to 
assist you. I am sure you will find some of the ideas useful 
to you. Wbat were your difficulties ? " 

It made Yiolet so very shy to be spoken to by an 
authoress in public about her own books, that she was con- 
fused out of all remembrance of the whole story of the 
"Folded Lambs ," and could only feel thankful that the an- 
nouncementof dinner^came torescue herfrom her difficulties. 
She was not to escape authors; for Mr. Fotheringhafm took 
her in to dinner, Lady Martindale assigned Miss Brandon 
to John; but Arthur, with a droU look, stepped between 
and made prize of her, leaving John to Miss Marstone. 

Violet trusted she was not likely to be examined in the 
Track of the Crusaders, of which, however, she com- 
prehended far more than of the Folded Lambs, Presently 
her neighbour tumed to her, asking abruptly , " Who is that 
nexttoTheodora?" 

"Mr. Wingfield , the clergyman here.'* 

"I know. Is he attentive to the parish ? " 

" yes, very much so." 

"Does Theodora take to parish work? " 

"Indeed she does." 

"What, thoroughly?" 

"She goes to school twice a-week, besides Sundays, and 
has the farm children to teach every morning." 

"That'sright" 

"And she is so kind to the children at the Lodge." 

"Let me see, they were afraid the boy was deaf and dumb." 
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"Yes, he is, poor little fellow, and Theodora teaches 
him most successfully." 

• " Well done ! I knew the good would work out. How 
tall she is! and she looks äs füll of spirit as ever. She has 
had a season in London , I suppose ? " 

" Yes , she went out a great deal this spring." 

"Andithasnotspoilther?" ' 

" no ! " cried Violet warmly, feeling as if she had known 
him all her life , " she is more eager than ever in her parish 
-work. She spares no trouble. She got up at four one morn- 
ing to sit with old Betty Blain, that her daughter might get 
a little rest" 

" That head and brow are a fine study, She has grown 
up more striking than even I thought she would. Gurions to 
see the difference between natural pride and assumed," and 
lie glanced from Theodora to her mother. **How well Lady 
Martindale preserves ! She always looks exactly the same. 
Who is that chattering in John's ear?" 

" Miss Marstone , afriendof MissBrandon^s!" 

" What makes her go about such a figure?" 

" She is very good." 

"I trust, by your own practice, that is not your test of 
goodness?'* 

'^I should not think it was," said Violet, blushing and 
hesitating. 

" What crypt did they dig her out of ? Is she one of the 
Marstones of Gothlands?" 

" I believe she is. She has two sisters, gay people, whose 
home is with an uncle. She lives with a lawyer brother." 

"Sam Marstone! I know him! I pity him. So Emma 
Brand on is come out? W^hich is she?" 

" She is next to Arthur, on this side the table where you 
cannot see her." 

" What sort of girl is she?" 

"Oh!" said Violet, and paused, "she is the''greatest 
friend I have in the world ! " 
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He loQked suiprised, laughed , and said , '^ So I must ask 
no more questions." 

Violet feit as if she had spoken presumptuously, and sai^J, 
" Lady Elizabeth has been so very kind to me. Emma is my 
baby's godmother." 

"And John its godfather." 

" Yes. Did he teil you so?" 

" Ay ! he spoke as if it was very near bis heart." 

"He has been — , so very — I believe he is very fond 
of baby," hastily concluded Violet, as her first sentence 
stuck in her throat. 

"I am heartily glad he has something to take interest in. 
He looks better and less frail. Is he so, do you think?" 

"Oyes, much better. He hardly ever coughs — " 

" Does he get those bad fits of cough and breathlessness ? " 

"Very seldom ; he has not had one since the day we heard 
you were Coming home, and that, Brown thought, was from 
the excitement." 

" Ay ! ay ! he seems strenger every way." 

" Yes , he can bear mueh more exertion." 

"Then I hope he will be stirred up to do something. 
That *s what he wants." 

"I am sureheisalwaysverybusy," said Violet, displeased. 

"Ay? Cutting open a book was rather arduous. If he 
was not at bis best he left it to Brown." 

"No! no! I meant going over parchments; writing for 
Lord Martindale;" she did not know if she might mention 
the West Indian scheme. 

"Ho! there *s something in that Well, if he comes to 
life after all, there 's no one so capable. Not that I am 
blaming him. Illness and disappointment broke bim down, 
and — such a fellow seldom breathed. If I had not had him 
at Cambridge it might have been a different story with me. 
So you need not look like bis indignant Champion." 

" I don't know what Arthur and I should have done with- 
out him," said Violet. 

" Where 's the aunt? I don't see her." 
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'^Ske never comes down to dinner, she is only seen in the 
evening." 

There was a sound in reply so expressive of relief tbat 
Violet canght herseif nearly laughing, but he said, gravely, 
"Poorwoman, then she is gppowing aged." 

" We thought her much altered this year." ' 

"Well!" and there was a whole sentence of parGon con- 
veyed in the Word. Then, after an interval, "Look at John 
and bis neighbour." 

" I have been trying to catch what they are saying." 

" They ! It is all on one side." 

"Perhaps," said Violet, smiling, "it was spmething 
abont chants." 

" Yes. Is it not rare to see bis polite face while she bores 
him with that kind of cant which is the most intolerable of 
all , and he qoietly toming it aside ? " 

"Is it cant when people are in eamest?" asked Violet. 

" Womeh always think they are." 

"How are they to know?" 

<*If they hold their tongues" — a silence — "Well!" 

"Well," said Violet 

"Where's the outcry?" 

"Did you mean me to make one?" 

" What could you do but vindicate your sex?" 

"Then you would not tave thought me in eamesi" He 
made a fiinny pleased face and a little bow. 

"The truth was," said Violet, "I was thinking whether 
I understood you." 

"May I ask your conclusion?" 

"I don't exactly know. I dori*t think you meant we should 
never talk of what interests us." 

"When they know when to hold their tongues, perhaps 
I should have said." 

"0, yes, that I quite think." 

Another silence, while Violet pondered, andherneighbour 
continued bis maliciouslistening to Miss Marstone, who spoke 
in a key too audible for such a party. Presently , "He has 
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got her to the Royal Academy. Sbe has gone forthwith to 
the Prae-Raffaelites. Oh! she is Walking Prae-ßaffaelitism 
herseif. Symbols and emblems ! Unfortunate John ! Sym- 
bolic suggestive teaching, speaking to the eye ! She is at it 
ding dong! Oh! he has begun on the old monk we found 
refreshing the pictures at Mount Athos ! Ay , talk yourself, 
't is the only way to stop her mouth ; only mind what you say, 
she will bestow it freshly hashed up on the next victim on the 
authority of Mr. Martindale." 

Violet was excessively entertained ; and, when she raised 
her eyes, after conquering the laugh, was amazed to find how 
far advanced was the state dinner, usually so interminable. 
Herinqmries after the Athenian owl led to a diverting histoiy 
of its capture at the Parthenon, and the adventures in 
bringing it home. She was sorry when she found Lady Mar- 
tindale rising, while Mr. Fotheringham, as he drew back his 
chair, said, "How shall youget on withPrae-RaflFaelitism? 
I should like to set her and Aunt Nesbit together by the 
eirs!" 

Certainly it was not convenient to be asked by Emma 
what made her look so much amused. 

She feit as if it would be much pleasanter to show off her 
babe without the stranger, and was glad to find that Miss 
Marston^ had fallen into a discussion with Theodora, and 
both looked much too eager to be interrupted. 

So Violet fairly skipped upstairs before her friends, 
tuming round to speak to them with such smiling glee, that 
Lady Elizabeth dismissed all fears of her present well doing. 
Emma feil into raptures over her godson's little cot, and 
qvLoted the Folded Lamhs j and Pearls of the Deep y anotheras 
yet unpublished tale of her friend's, to teach his mother how 
to educate him, and stood by impatiently contemning the 
nursery hints which Violet was only too anxious to gather up 
from Lady Elizabeth. 

^<And are you not charmed with her?" said Emma, as 
they went down stairs. 
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<<I have Seen so little ot her," replied Violet, embar- 
rassed. "Why does she dress in that way?" 

" That is j\ist what I say ," observed Lady Elizabeth. "J 
was sorry to see her in that dress tbis evening." 

"Mamma does not like it," said Emma; "but Theresa 
feels it such a privilege not to be forced to conform to the 
trammels of fashions and nonsense." 

**She does everything on high principle," said Lady 
Elizabeth, as if she was trying to bring her mind as usual 
into nnison with her daughter's. *' She is a very superior 
person , and one does not like to find fault with what is done 
on right motives ; butlshould be soriy to see Emma follow 
the same line. I have always been taught that women should 
avoid being conspicuous." 

*'That I could never bear to be, Mamma," said Emma; 
"but Theresa is ofa firmer, less shrinking mould." 

Lady ^Elizabeth repeated that she was a very superior 
person, but was evidently not happy in her guest, 

Miss Marstone was holding earnest tete-ä-tetes all theeven- " 
ing, but Violet having sheltered herseif under LadyEliza- 
beth's wing, escaped the expected lecture on the allegories. 

When the Rickworth party had taken leave , Mr. Wing- 
field, the last guest, was heard to observe that Miss Marstone 
was an admirable person , a treasure to any parish. 

"Do you wish for such a treasure in your own?" said 
Mr. Fotheringham, bluntly. 

The curate shook bis head, and murmuring something 
a))out Brogden being already as fortunate as possible , de- 
parted in bis tum; while Arthur ejaculated, "There's a 
Step, Wingfield. Why, Theodora, he was setting up a 
rival." 

"Whoisshe?" said Theodora. "Wheredid Emma pick 
herup?" 

"Emma was Struck with her appearance — " 

Thegentlemen allexclaimed so vehemently, that. Violet 
had to repeat it again, whereupon Mr. Fotheringham mut- 
tered, "Every one to bis taste;" and Arthur said there 
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otight to be a law against women making themselves greater 
frights than natore designed. 

'^ So y it is a fit of blind enthusiasm ,'* said Jobn. 

"Pray do you partakeit?" askedPercy. "Howdoyou 
feelafterit?" ' 

"Why, certainly, I never met witb a person of more 
conversation /' said Jobn. 

" Delicately put ! " said Arthur, laugbing heartily. " Wby , 
sbe bad even begun lecturing my fatber on tbe niggers ! " 

"I would not be Lady Elizabeth!" said Mr. Fo- 
tberingham. 

'^Those romantic exaggerations of friendship are not 
satisfactory ," said John. Emma is too timid to be eccentric 
herseif at present; but a gOYeming spirit might soon lead 
her on." 

" That it might," said Theodöra, " as easiiy as I used to 
drag her , in spite of her terrors , through all tbe cows in tbe 
park. I could be worse to her than any coir; and this 
Ursula — or what is her outlandish name , Violet?" 

"Theresa; Sarah Theresa." 

"Well, really," said John, "it is not for tbe present 
Company to criticise outlandish names." 

"No," said Arthur, "it was a happy instinet thatmade 
US give my boy a good rational working-day name , fit to go 
to school in, and no choice either to give bim tbe opportunity 
of gainsaying it, like Emma's friend, and some others — 
Sir Percival, that is to be ! A hero of the Minerva press ! " 

"No, indeed — if I was to be Sir Anything, which pro- 
bably I never sball^be, I would hold, like my forefathers, 
to my good old Antony, which it was notimy doing to dis- 
regard." 

" Which eamed bim the title of Lumpkin, by which only 
be was known to bis schoolfellow ! " said Arthur. "If you 
ask after Fotheringham, they invariably say, *0h, you 
mean old Lumpkin ! ' So much for romantic names 1 " 

"Or imperial ones," said Percy. "Did not you tellme 
Theodora came straight from th^ Palseologos who died in 
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the West Indies? I alwajs considered that to aecoa&tfor 
certain idiosjncrasies." 

Theodora was called away to assist Mrs. Nesbit upstairs; 
and as Violet foUowed, she heard the aunt observing that 
PercivalFotheringham was more bearish than ever ; and that 
it was intolerable to see him encouraged in bis free and easj 
manner when he had thrown awaj all bis prospects. 

"For poor John's sake /' began Lady Martindale. 

"For bis own," interrupted Theodora. "He hasevery 
rigbt to be at home here, and it is an bonour to the place 
that he should be so." 

** Oh, yes, I know; and he will be expecting your faÜier 
to exert himself again in bis behalf." 

"No, he will be beholden to no one," said Theodora. 

"I do wish bis manners were less rongh and eccentric," 
said Lady Martindale. 

"Fresuming," said Mrs. Nesbit; "in extremely bad taste. 
I never was more sensible of onr good fortune in having 
missed that connexion. There was nothing but their being 
of a good old family that made it by any means endorable." 

At this hit at her brother's wife , Theodora was going to 
speak, but she forbore, and only wished her aunt good 
night. It would not be repressed, howeyer; she stood in 
the gallery, after parting with the eider ladiies, and said, 
load enoagh for tfaem to hear , 

" I hate good old family , and all such humbug ! She was 
a noble, self-devoted creature; as much above the com- 
prehension of the rest of the world as her brother ! " 

"Did you know her well?" said Violet 

Theodora's tone instantly changed. She was not going 
to gratify childish curiosity. " I never had the opportunity," 
she said , coldly. " Grood night." 

Violet was disappointed ; for the tone of enthusiasmi had 
giyen her a moment's hope that they had at last found a sub- 
ject on which they could grow warm together, but it was 
evident that Theodora would never so have spoken had she 
been conscious of her presence. 
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The next morning as Arthur and his wife were going 
down to breakfast, he said, "We shall see some rare fun 
now Theodora and Fotheringham have got together." 

Theodora, with her bonnet on, was, according to her 
usual Sunday fashion, breakfasting before the rest of the 
party, so as to be in time for schooi. John and his friend 
made their appearance together; and the greetings had 
scarcely passed, before John, looking out of window, ex- 
claimed, "Ah! there 's the boy! Pray come and see my 
godson. Come, Violet, we want you to exhibit him." 

Arthur looked up with a smile intended to be disdainful, 
butwhichwas gratified, and moved across, with the news- 
paper in his band , to lean against the window- shutter. 

"There 's John without his hat — he is growing quite 
adventurous. Very pretty Violet always is with the boy in 
her arms — she is the show one of the two. Hello , if Percy 
has not taken the monkey himself ; that 's a pass beyond me. 
How she colours and smiles — just look, Theodora, is it 
notapicture?" 

, If he had called her to look at Johnnie, she must have 
come; but she was annoyed at his perpetual admiration, and 
would not abet his making himself ridiculous. 

" I must not wait," she said; "lamlate." 

Arthur shrugged his Shoulders, and turned to his paper. 

She put on her gloves, and took up her books; Percy 
meeting her, as she came down the steps, said, 

"I have been introdueed to your nephew." 

"I hope you are gratified." 

"He has almost too much countenance," said Percy. 
'^ There is something melancholy in such wistful looks from 
a creature that cannot speak, just as one feels with a dog." 

"I am afraid he is very weakly ," said Theodora, 

"I am sorry to hear it; it seems like a newlife to John; 
and that pretty young mother looks so anxious. Do you see 
»auch of her?" 

"Not much ; I have not time to join in the general Violet 
worship." 
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" They arö not spoiling her, I hope. . It does one good to 
see such a choice specimen of womankind/' 

" There , don't come any further; I must make haste.*' 

^^Like all the rest/* she thought; ^^not a man but is 
more attracted by feminine airs and graces than by Sterling 
qualities.'* 

On Coming out of church, in the aftemoon, John, looking 
at the beautiful green shady bank of the river, proposed a 
walk along it; all the party gladly acceded, exceptTheodora, 
who, not without a certain pleasure in separating herseif 
from them, declared that there was a child, who must be 
made to say her hymn, before going home. 

" Can't you excuse her for once? " said Lord Martindale. 

"No, Papa." 

"Notif I begher offpublicly?" 

" No , thank you. There is a temper that must be over« 
come." 

"Then flog her well, and have done with it," said 
Arthur. 

Deigning no reply, she pounced upon hervictim as the 
procession of scholars came out of church, "Come, I am 
waiting to hear you say it. * How doth the little — * " 

The child stood iike a post. 

" That is a Benson, I am sure ," said Mr. Fotheringham. 

Theodora told him he was right, and went on exhorting 
the child; "Come, I know you can say it Try to be 
good." 

"*Howdoth— '" 

" You know I always keep my word, and I have said I will 
hear you before either of us goes home." 

"*Howdoth— '" 

"If you please, Papa, would you go on? I shall never 
make her do it with you all looking on." 

She sat down on a tombstone, and placed the child before 
her. After an hour's walk, there was a general exclamation 
of amusement and compassion , on seeing Theodora and the 
child still in the same positions. 
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"She will never say it at all now, poor child," said Violet ; 
" she can't — she must be stupified." 

"Then we had better send down the tent to cover 
Theodora for the night," said Arthur. 

''As if, Theodora looking at her in that manner was not 
enough to drive off all recollection I " said John. 

^'It is too mnchl" said Lord Martindale. "Arthur, go, 
and teil her it is high time to go home , and phe must let the 
poor child off." 

Arthur shmgged his Shoulders, saying, " You go, John." 

"Don't you think it mightdo härm to interfere?" said 
John to his father. 

"Interfere by no means," said Arthur. "It is capital 
sport Theodora against dirty child I Which will you back, 
Percy? HoUo! whereishe? Heisin thethickof it Come 
on , Violet, let us be in for the fun." 

"Patience in seven flouncesonamonument!" observed 
Mr. Fotheringham, in an undertone to Theodora, who 
started, and wouldhavebeenangry, butforhismostmcrry 
smile. He then tumed to the child, whose face was indeed 
stupefied with sullenness, as if in the resistance she had 
forgotten the original cause. "What! you have not said it 
all this time? What'syourname? I know you are a Benson, 
but how do they call you?" said he, speaidng with a touch 
of the dialect of the village , just enough to show he was a 
native. 

"Ellen," said the girl. 

" Ellen ! that was your aunt*s name. You are so Hfce her. 
1 don't think you can be such a very stupid child, after all. 
Are you? Suppose you try again. What is it Miss Martin- 
dale wants you to say ? " 

The child made no answer, and Theodora eaid, "The 
LittleBusyBee." 

" Oh I that 's it Not able to say the Busy Bee ? That 's 
asadstory. D'ye think now Icoidd say it, Ellen ?^' 

"No ! " with an astonished look, and a Btolid coonlxified 
tone. 
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"So you don't think I 'm clever enough ! Well , suppose 
I try , and you set me right if I make mistakes." 

" How doth the great idle wasp/* 

"Busybeel" criedthechild, soandaliaed. 
By woiuierfal blunders, and ingenious halt», he drew her 
into prompting him throughout, then exclaimed, ^'There! 
you know it mach better. I thought you were a clever little 
girl ! Come , ir on't you say it once , and let me hear how well 
it sounds?" 

She was actually flattered iuto repeating it perfectly. 
" Very well. That 's right Now, don't you think you 
had better teil Miss Martindale you are sorry to have kept 
her all this time." 

She hung her head, and Theodora tried to give him a 
hint that the apology was by no means desired ; but without 
regarding this, he continued, ^^Do you know I am eome 
firom Turkey, and there are plenty of ladies there, who go 
out to walk with a sack over their heads , but I never saw one 
of them sit on a tombstone to hear a little girl say the Busy 
Bee. Should you like to live there ? " 
"No." 

"Do you suppose Miss Martindale liked to sit among the 
nettles on old Farmer Middleton's tombstone?" 
"No." 

" Why did she do it then? Was it to plague you? " 
" 'Cause I wouldn't say my hymn." 
"I wonder if it is not you that have been plaguing Miss 
Martindale all the time. £h? Come , aren't you sorry you 
kept her sitting all this time among the nettles when she 
might have been Walking to Colman's Weir, and gathering 
such fine codlings and cream as Mrs. Martindale has there, 
and all because you would not say a hymn that you knew 
quite well? Wasn't that a pity ? " 

" Yes ," and the eyes looked up ingenuously. 
" Come and teil her you are sorry. Won't you? There, 
that 's right," and he dictated as she repeated after him, as 
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ifund6r a spell. "I'm sorry, Ma*am, thati was sulky and 
naughty ; I '11 say it next Sunday , and make no fuss." 

*' There , that will do. I knew you would be good at last," 
saidPercy, patting her Shoulder, while Theodora signified 
her pardon, and they turned homewards , but had made only 
a few Steps before the gallop of clumsy shoes followed , and 
there stood Ellen, awkwardly presenting a bunch of the 
willow herb. Theodora gave wellpleased thanks , and told 
her she should take them as a sign she was really sorry and 
meant to do better. 

"And as a trophy of the force of Percy*s pathetic picture 
of Miss Martindale's seven flounces among the nettles on 
Farmer Middleton*s ton^bstone ," said Arthur. 

" You certainly are very much obliged to him ," said her 
father. 

"And most ungratefully she won't confess it," said 
Arthur. 

"I despise coaxing," said Theodora. 

" The question is , what you would have done without 
it?" said John. 

"As if I could not subdue a little sprite like that! " 

"You certainly might if it was a question of physical 
force," said Percy, as he seemed to be measuring with his 
eydythe strength of Theodora's tall vigorous person. 

"I spoke ofmoral force." 

"There the sprite had decidedly the advantage. You 
could *gar her greet,* but you could not *gar her know.* 
She had only to hold out; and when Miss Martindale fo und 
it time to go home to dinner , and began to grow ashamed of 
her Position , the victory was hers." 

" He has you there, Theodora," said Arthur. 

" I don't know what he is driving at ," said Theodora. 

"I am trying to find out whether Miss Martindale has the 
power of confessing that she was in a scrape." 

" That you may triumph ," said Theodora. 

" No , not for the sake of triumph , but of cid times," he 
answered, inalower, more serious tone. 
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Theodora's face softened, and drawing nearer, ehe 
asked, ^'How are old times to be satbfied by such an ad- 
mission?" 

'^Because then candour used to boast of oonquering 
pride," saidPercy, nowspeaking so as to beheardbyher 
alone. 

" Well. It was becoming a predicament , and you rescued 
me very ingeniously. There, will that content you?" aaid 
Tiieodora, with one of the smiles ihe more winning be cause 
ßo Taxe. "I am perfectly ready to own myself in the wrong 
wben I see it." 

" When you sce it," saidPercy, drily. 

"I was wrong just now not to confess my Obligation, be- 
cause Arthur teased and triumphed ; bat I don't see why you 
all treat me as if I was wrong to set myself to subdue the 
child's obstinacy." 

"Not wrong, but mistaken," Bsid Percy. "You forgot 
your want of power to enforce obedience. You wanted 
victory, and treated her with the same determination she 
was treating you with. It was a battle which had the hardest 
will and could hold out longest" 

"And if I had conquered she would have gone away 
angry with me , only having yielded because she could not 
helpit. You softened her and made her sorry.' Isee. She 
really is a good child on the whole , and I dare say I shall do 
something with her now." 

* * Is old Benson alive ? " 

And a long conversation on village matters ensued. 

Theodora was happier that evening than she had been 
for more than a year. That home thrust at her pride, 
astonishing as it was that any one should venture it , and the 
Submission that foUowed, had been a positive relief. She 
thought the pleasure was owing to the appeal to old times, 
reealling happy days of wild frolics, sometimes shared, 
sometimes censured by her grown-up playfellow; ihe few 
hours with his sis^er that had influenced her whole life^ and 
the lectures , earnest , though apparently sportive , by which 
Heartsease. L 16 
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he had strengtfaened and carried on the Impression; tbat 
brief time , also , of their last spending together , when bis 
sorrow for bis sister was fresb, and when John was almost 
in a bopeless state , and' when she had been the one of the 
family to wbom he came to pour out bis grief , and talk over 
what bis sister had been. 

It was a renewal of bappiness to her heart, wearied witb 
jealousy , to find one to wbom old times were precious, and 
wbo took her up where he had last seen her. His blunt 
ways , and downright attacks , were a refreshment to'a spirit, 
chafing against the extemal smoothness and refinement of 
her way of life , and the pleasure of yielding to bis argumenta 
was sometbing new and unexampled. She liked to gain the 
brigbt approving look, and witb her universal craving for 
attention , she could not bear not to be engrossing bim, whe- 
ther for blame or praise, it did not matter; but she had the 
same wish for bis notice tbat she had for Arthur' s. 

Not tbat she by any means always obtained it. He was 
in request witb every pne except Mrs. Nesbit. Even Lady 
Martindale took interest in his conversation , and liked to 
refer questions about prints and antiques to his decision; 
and calls on his time and attention were made from every 
quarter. Besides, he had bis own manuscript to revise, 
and what most mortified Theodora was to bear Violet's 
assistance eagcrly claimed , as she knew her way better tban 
John did through the sheets , and could point to the doubt- 
ful passages. Never was work more amusing tban this, inter- 
spersed witb debates between the two friends, with their 
droU counter versions of each other's anecdotes, and Mr. 
Fotheringham's quizzings of John, at wbom be laugbed 
continuaüy, though all the time it was piain tbat there was 
no one in the world wbom he so much reverenced. 

The solitary possession of her own mornings was now 
no boon to Theodora. She was necessary to no one, and 
all her oecupations could not drive away the ever-gnawing 
thought tbat Yiolet attracted all the regard and attention 
tbat belonged to her. If the Sensation went away when she 
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was downstairs , where Percy's presense obliged her to be 
amiable against her will, it came back with double force in 
her lonely moments. 

One day, when they had dispersed after luncheon, her 
father came in , inquiring for Violet. He was going to Kick- 
worth, and thought she would like to go with him. He 
wished to know,.as otherwise he should ride instead of 
driying; and, as she was upstairs, desired Theodora togo 
and find out what would suit her. 

"Papa, too!" thought Theodora, as with some reluc- 
tance, she for the first time knocked at her sister's dbor, 
and found her with the baby. 

"How very kind!" said she. "I should be delighted, 
but I don't know whether Arthur does not want me. Is 
he there?" 

*'I think he is in the library." 

**If I could but go down! But I must not take baby, 
and Sarah is at dinneri Should you mind holding him for 
one minute?" 

Theodora held out her arms, but Johnnie, though usually 
delighted to come to her from Sarah, turned his head away, 
unwilling to leave his mother. He did not quite cry, but 
was so near it that she had to do her utmost to amuse him. 
She caught up something bright to hold before him, and 
was surprised to see it was a coral cross, which Violet, in 
chauging her dress , had laid for a moment on the dressing- 
table. The coincidence was stränge , thought Theodora. 

Violet was coming back, and she would have laid it 
down, but Johnnie had grasped it in his little fingers. As 
his mother appeared, his merriest smile shone out, and 
his whole little person was one spring of eagerness to re- 
turn to her. 

"Little man! Is he glad to come back to his maihma?" 
Violet could not help saying, as he nestled joyously on 
her neck; but the cold face of Theodora made jber sorry 
that the words had escaped her , and she began to express 
her thanks. 

16* 
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Theodorawas stooping topick up the cross, andacon- 
cerned exclamation passed Violet's lips on observing its fall. 

"It is safe," said Theodora. " I heg your pardon , I iook 
it up to amuse hiin." 

" Thank you," said Violet "I am sorry I seemed vexed. 
There's no härm done; but I was frightened, because it 
was Helenes." 

"Helenes!" exclaimed Theodora, extxemely amazed. 
"Did John give it to you?" 

" Yes, a little while ago," said Violet, colouring. "He—" 

But Theodora was gone, with bitterer feelings than 
ever. 

This girl was absorbing every one's love ! John had never 
given her anything that had belonged to Helen; he had 
never even adverted to bis engagement, when she almost 
adored her memory ! She had never supposed him capable 
of speaking of bis loss ; and perhaps it was the hardest blow 
of all to find Violet, whose inquiries she had treated as 
mere curiosity, preferred to such confidence as this. She 
did not remember how she had once rejected bis sympathy. 
She forgot whose fault it was that she had not been in the 
Isle of Wight; she laid it all on the proneness of men to be 
interested by sweetness of manner, and thought of herseif 
as a strong-minded superior wo man, who could never be 
loved , and could only suflfer through her woman's heart. 

Yet she could not entirely harden herseif as she intended, 
while combats withPercy cast brightening gleams aoross her 
existence. She thought she should again settle into the 
winter's life of hard work and indifference which was on the 
whole most comfortable to her. 

When the party should be broken up , Percy was to be 
the first.to depart; he was going to publish The Crusaders, 
take a lodging in London, and there busy himself with lite- 
rature while awaiting the fulfilment of a promise of further 
diplomatic employment Arthur and Violet were also to 
retum home after paying a visit at Eickworth, and John 
would soon after sali for Barbuda. In the mean time be was 
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mnch engaged in going over accaunts, and in Consulting 
with his father and the man of bnsiness. 

One morning, towards the end of September, he came 
down to Violet in the drawing-room , looking much flushed 
and extremelj" annoyed. 

"Well," he Said, "I have often declared I would never 
let my aunt have a discussion with me again. I have been 
obliged to submit to this. I hope it will be the last." 

" About the West Indian property ? " said Violet. 

" Yes. She does give me power to act for her; but it is 
dearly bought! I wish I had never asked her! Every sub- 
ject that she knew to be most unpleasant to me has she 
stirred up ! How a woman of her age can go on with her 
eyes fixed on these matters I cannot guess. I am sure it is 
a waming what one sets one*s heart upon! " 

"You are quite worried and tireä. Oh! ithas niade you 
cough ! You had better lie down and rest." 

"I want you to put me into good humour ," said he, half 
reclining on the sofa. " I feel as if I had been under a nut- 
meg- grater! What do yöu think of her taking me to task 
for having Fotheringham here, for fear he should marry 
Theodora! I wish there was any such chance for her; but 
Percy has far too much sense ! " 

"Why, how could Mrs. Nesbit think of it? They are 
always disputing!" 

"I should not take that as a reason.for thinking it im- 
possible. But Percy knows her far too well. No , it is only 
one of my aunt's fancies. She has set her hopes on Theo- 
dora now ; but it is of no use to talk of it. I don't want 
to dwell on it. It is too pitiable to be angry about. What 
are you reading?" 

Violet was as glad to talk to him of her book as he was 
to lose the thought of his vexatious conversation , which had 
been even more annoying than he had chosen to teil her. 

Mrs. Nesbit had taken occasion to speak of the reversion 
of an estate, which she said she wished to go to augment the 
property of the title ; and now she should have no hesitation 
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in bequeathing it to him, provided ehe could see him, on 
his side, make such a connezion as would be for the con- 
sequence of the family. 

John tried silence , but she drove him so hard that he was 
obliged to reply that, since she had begun on the subject, 
he had onlj to say that he should never marry; and, with 
thanks for her views , the disposal of her property would 
make no difference to him. 

She interrupted him by reproaches on a man of his age 
talking romantie nonsense, and telling him that, for the sake 
of the family, it was his duty to marry. 

"With such health as mine," replied John, quietly, "I 
have long made up my mind that, even if I could enter on a 
fresh attachment, it would not be right. I am not likely to 
live many years, and I wish to form no new ties. , You will 
oblige me, Ma'am, by not bringing forward this subject 
again." , \ 

"Ay, I know what you are intending. You think it will 
come to Arthur and his wife ; but I teil you what, Mr. Martin- 
dale, no attomey's daughter shall ever touch a sixpence 
ofmine." 

"That is as you please, Ma'am. Itwas not to speakof 
these matters that I came here; and if you have told me all 
you wish with regard to the property, I will leave the papers 
for your signature." 

She was above all provoked by his complete indifiPerence 
to the wealth , her chief consideration throughout her life, 
and could not cease from reproaching him with absurd dis- 
regard to his own interest, at which he very nearly smiled. 
Then she revivedoldaccusations, made in the earlierdays 
of her persecution about his engagement, that he was care- 
less of the consequence and reputation of the family, and 
had all his life been trying to lower it in the eyes of the 
World; otherwise, why had he set himself to patronise that 
wife of Arthur's, or why bring Percy Fotheringham here, 
just to put his sister in the way of marrying beneath her? 
And when he had answered that though he saw no probabi- 
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lity of such an event, opinions might diSer as to what was 
beneath Theodora, she took the last means that occurred to 
her for tormenting him, by predieting that Arthur's sickly 
little child would never live to grow up — he need not fix 
any hopes on him. 

He escaped at last, leaving her much irritated , Nas Theo- 
dora presently found her. She began to complain bitterly 
of the ingratitude of her great-nephews, after all her labours 
for the family ! John treating her whole fortune as if it was 
not worth even thanks, when she had been ready to settle 
the whole on him at once, as she would have done, since 
(and she looked sharply at Theodora) he was now free from 
that Fotheringham engagement; for none of that family 
should ever have a share in her property. 

Theodora looked, if possible, more indifferent than John, 
as she answered, 

" John could not want it I always thought y ou meant it 
for Arthur." 

"Arthur! as if you did not know he had forfeited all 
Claim upon me I " 

"His marriage is a reason for his needing it more ," said 
Theodora. 

"It is of no use to speak of him. No, Theodora, you 
alone have acted as I cöuld wish ; and if you continue to 
deserve my regard — " 

"Don'tsay that, auntNesbit," said Theodora. "Ishall 
act, as I hope, may deserve regard; but I don'twant any- 
body*s fortune, and if you left me yours, it would be very 
unfair, and I certainly should give at least half of it to 
Arthur. I give you fair warning ; but I did not come to talk 
of such hateful things, but to read to you." 

That afternoon Mrs. Nesbit wrote a letter to her lawyer, 
and surprised Miss Piper by asking if that puny child upstairs 
had any name but John. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

ünschooled aifectlons« strong and wild, 
Have been my playmatcs from a child. 
And strengthenlng in the breast unseen, 
Poisoned the fount within. 

Thoughts in Fast Year$, 

Thb morning of the nezt day had been fine^ and was 
spent in shooting by Arthur and Mr. Fotheringham , but the 
latter came home in time to ride with John, to make a call on 
some old Mends, far bejond what had long been Jofan's 
distance. 

The aftemoon closed in a violent storm of wind and rain, 
which drove Arthur indoors , and compelled Violet to resort 
for exercise to the gallery, where she paced up and down 
with Johnnie in her arms, watching for the retum of the 
others, as each tum brought her to the end window. 

As Lord Martindale came upstairs, he paused at the sight 
of the elender young figure — her head bent over her litüe 
one. Perhaps he was thinking what might haye been, if bis 
own children had ever been as much to their mother, for 
when Violet tumed towards him, he sighed, as he roused 
himself , and asked whether she saw John Coming. Then 
joiningher, helookedathisgrandson, saying, *^He is im- 
proving very fast. How like you he grows ! " 

*'Poor little fellow, he was not at all well yesterday, and 
I began to think of asking whether I should send for Mr. 
Legh." 

"Whatever you do, beware of doctoring!" was Lord 
Martindale's ratber hasty answer. " Of doctoring and gover- 
nessing! I Have seen enough of it, and I resolved my two 
youngest should run wholesomely wild, never be dosed, and 
never leam a lesson tili they were siz years old." 

^^ But this poor little man is really delicate , and I have no 
experience," pleaded Violet. 

"Dependuponit, mydear," said Lord Martindale, with 
sorrowftil emotion in bis voice, as he saw the little fair head 
resting caressingly on her neck, '^you are doing more for 
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bim tlian all the physicians in England. Yon mnst not tease 
him and yonrself with fretting and anxiety." 

" I know it is my duty not to be over-anxious," said Violet, 
with her heart fall , as she clasped her band» elose round her 
tiny treasnre. 

" You must not," said bis grandfather. "It was the notion 
that mine could never have enough teaching or doctoring — 
as if that was what they wanted ! Some System or other was 
always being tried on them, and they were never left to . 
healthy action of mind or body, tili the end was that I lost 
my two pretty little girls! And poor John, I never saw a 
more wretched-looking child than he was when I took him 
toDr.—." 

"And what was his advice?" 

"His advice was this. * Throw away lessons and physic. 
Give him other children to play with, make him wear'a 
brown hoUand pinafore , and let him grope in the dirt* I be- 
lieve it saved his life ! I begged Mrs. Fotheringham to let 
him do just like her children , little thinking what was to 
come of that" Then catching himself up, as if fearing to 
give Violet pain, "Not that I should have regretted that 
connexion. She was all that could be wished , and I judged 
by personal merits." He hesitated, but spoke warmly, as 
if applying the words to Violet. " Their youth was my only 
objection from the first. Nothing would have rejoiced me 
more than their marriage." 

"0, yes," said Violet, "he says so much of your kind- 
nfess." She feared she had said too much , but Lord Martin- 
dale caught at her words. "Has he ever adverted to that 
affair?" 

"Sometimes," said Violet, shyly. 

" What ! Actually spoken of poor Helen? I am heartily 
glad to hear it How is he bearing it? Does he speak 
calmly?" 

"Yes, calmly and cheerfuUy, as if he liked to dwell on 
thethought" 
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LordMartindale laid his band on her arm and said, grate- 
fully, " You have done him a great deal of good." 

Seidom had she been more gratiüed ; but at that moment 
a dripping figure burst on them, and Theodora's Yoice 
impetuously exclaimed, " VioletI you must know something 
of babies! What shall I do for the child at the lodge? She 
will die if something is not done quickly." 

She was in an agony of breathless agitation; the mother- 
less baby at the lodge had been taken violently ill, the parish 
doctor was not at home , and she feared that Mr. Legh could 
not arrive from Whitford in time ! 

Violet shared in her distress, and gathering from her 
description that it might be such an attack as Johnnie's at 
Ventnor, longed to be on the spot, and tried to believe the 
rain lessening enough for her to go. Theodora seized on 
her proposal, but Lord Martindale interfered. "How can 
you be so thoughtless?" said he, in a far more deeided 
manner than usual. 

"The child's life depends on it!" said Theodora, vehe- 
mently. 

"Pshaw!" said Lord Martindale, "Violet has her own 
life and her child's to think of." 

" Then you won*t come ! " 

VI am afraid I ought not," said Violet, mournfuUy. 

Theodora flung away in passionate despair and con- 
tempt, and was rushingoff, when Violet pursued her, and 
implored her to listen one moment, and she could not let go 
her last hope. Violet offered some medicine that had been 
prepared for Johnnie — which she was sure could at least do 
no härm, and she could give some advice. Perhaps she 
mingled it with too many excuses and lamentations at being 
forced to stay at home; at least, Theodora thought her 
fanciful, rejoicing in the self-importance of imaginary 
ill-health. 

" Why ! there 's the carriage ! " she exclaimed, as it drove 
down the avenue. 

" Yes , it is gone for John ," said Theodora, bluntly. 
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"Whereishe?" 

" At the Goldingsby turnpike. He took aheiter there, and 
Percy came back to order the carriage to fetch him. Percy 
is gone on to Whitford for Mr. Legh." 

" What a pity ! I could have gone to the lodge in the 
carriage." 

Theodora was provoked that her impatience had made 
her miss this chance : so , without answering, she ran down 
the Steps, and was almost whirled along theavenue by the 
wild wind that roared in the branches, tearing the leaves 
from the trees, and whirling them round and round. She 
hardly feit it — her whole soul was set upon the little orphan ; 
the misery of watching the suffering she could not relieve, 
joined with passionate resentment at her father and sister-in- 
lawjwho shefanciedmadelightof it. OnlyMr.Fotheringham, 
when stopping at the lodge on his way , had shown what she 
thought tolerable humanity. He had shared her concem, 
consoled her despair, suggested asking counsel of Mrs. Mar- 
tindale, and finally rode off five miles to Whitford in quest 
of the doctor. 

Violet's advice proved not to be despicable ; the measures 
she recommended relieved the little one, and by the time 
Percy and the apothecary made their appearance, it was 
asleep on Theodora's lap, and Mr. Legh pronounced that it 
was in a fair way to do well. She wished she could have 
watched it all night, but it was late, and Mr. Fotheringham 
stood waiting at the door. So she laid it in the cradle , gave 
her directions to the old woman who had Charge of it, and 
resumed her brown cloak and hood, in which she walked 
about in all weathers, without umbrella, for which, asfor 
parasols , she had a supreme aversion. 

Mr. Legh wished to prevail on her to let him drive her 
home, but she would not hear of it. Percy put up his 
umbrella, and offered to shelter her, but she held aloof. 

"No, no. Where did you get that elegant cotton 
machine V" 

"I borrowed it at the tumpike." 
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"And rode home with it on Arthur's mare?" 

** Of course I did. I was not going to get wet through." 

" But how did jou get her to let you carry it She objects 
to bis taking out bis bandkercbief." 
' "I am not going to be beaten by a mare, and she soon 
found that out" 

" What have you done with her?" 

" I took her home, and came back again. I wonder what 
Arthur will say to me for taking bis gallant gray on to Whit- 
ford. I muBt get up a pathetie appeal to the feelings of 
afatherl" 

"Well, I did not recoUect you had the gray, or I would 
have told you to take my borse. Howerer, there 's no barm 
done, anditsaved time." 

"Whoo — b!" as the gust came roaring down ftiriously 
upon them, pelting £ercely with rain, fiapping and tearing 
at Tbeodora's cloak, like the wind in the fable, trying to 
whirl her off her feet, and making yehement efforts to wrench 
the umbrella out of Percy's band. A buffet with wind and 
weatber was a frolic whicb she particularly enjoyed, running 
on before the blast, then tuming round to walk backwards 
and recover breath to laugh at bim toiling with the umbrella. 
Nerer had she looked brigbter, her dark eyes lately so sad 
and soft, now sparkling and dancing with mirth, her brown 
cheek glowing with fresh red from the rain and wind that had 
loosened herhair, and was sportingwith a long black tress 
that streamed beyond her bonnet, and fluttered over her 
face — life, strength, and activity in every Hmb, and her 
countenance beaming with sportiveness and gaiety, the more 
charming because so uncommon. It was a rare chance to 
catch Theodora at play. 

"Ha! youll be beat! You will have to shut up the 
miserable invention unknown to our forefatbers." 

" Not I. I sball not give up the distinction between man 
and beast in the rain." 

" Man I Why even ants carry parasols." 

"That is in the sun. Parasols belong to an epoch of 
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earlier civilization. Viäe Niaevite carrings — Persian 
Satrap s ! " 

"So you redttce yourself to a Persian satrap ! " 

"No; it was reserved for modern times to discoyer the 
true application of the umbrella. Were you rational enough 
to come back in the carriage ? " 

**No, indeed. To do justice to Violet, she would bave 
come down in it , if I had not forgotten to teil her of it** 

"I am glad you do her justice for once." 

She would not answer, and took advantage of aaother 
combat with the wind to cover her silence. 

"Theodora," said he, abrupüy, "I cannot help it^, Imust 
say it!" 

"Well?" 

"I do not think you feel as you ought towards your 
brother's wife." 

" John has told you this ! " 

"No; I have observed it You had set your aflPections 
on Arthur; and thinking he had thrown himself away, 
you do not resist the common propensity to hate a sister- 
in-law." 

"You like toprovoke me," saidTheodora; "but," and 
her voice trembled, "it is unkind to bring this up — the pain 
and grief of my life, when I was happy and forgetful for 
once." 

" Far , far from unkindness. It is because I caxmot bear 
to see you unhappy." 

" I trusted no one saw that" 

"I have known you too long, and thought of you too 
much, not to be grieved at the sight of your forced spirits 
and suppressed sorrow." 

It would have angered her from another; from hin it 
touched her to find how closely and kindly he liad watoked 
her. " I cannot help it ," she said. " He was my all." 

** Have you striven with it ? " 

" Of course I have. I have lived in a tumult of occupa- 
tion, bat — " 
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"Bat ypu have not conquered yourself, and grappled 
with the serpents that poison your life." 

" Pray what do you call those serpents?" 

"If you look them in the face, 1 believe you will find they 
are pride and jealousy." 

" You like to find generic names ," said Theodora, trying 
for a cold smile. 

"Because it is safer to know and crush a venomous beast 
than to dally with it." 

"If I find there are such serpents, I will crush them and 
thank you." 

" No other woman would so have answered," cried Percy, 
exultingly. 

"Because," said she, her throat sweAing, "no other 
man is true and downright friend enough to warn me 
honestly." 

"Theodora, Theodora, you are a grand creature, nearly 
thrown away for want of breaking in." 

"Tootrue," said she, sadly. 

"I must say it. Will you let me? Will you trust your- 
self and your happiness to me? It has been the vision and 
hope of my solitude to see you what you might be! the flaws 
in that noble nature corrected, its grandeur and devotedness 
shining forth undimmed. Together we would crush the 
serpents — bring out all that is excellent." 

"I think there might be a Chance for me with you," said 
she, in an odd sort of tone. 

"You mean it?" he exclaimed, trying to see her face, 
but her hood flapped over it. 

"Ido. You appreciate me." 

She let him walk beside her, and hold the umbrellaover 
her; but not a word was spoken tili they were ascen ding the 
Steps, when she said, "Don't teil papa tili night. I do not 
choose to look foolish." 

"Good luck to thee, umbrella!" said Percy, holding 
it on high , ere closing it. " Thy sea^green dome has been 
a canopy of bliss. Honour to thy whalebones ! " Then ,] in 
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a veiy diflferent manner, "Oh! Theodora, could you but 
guess how you have mingled in every scheme or wish of 
mine; how oftenl have laughed myself to scorn for dream- 
ing, as if there could be any chance ! " 
^ "Ah! what an uproar my aunt will make!" exclaimed 
Theodora, somewhat exultingly. Some one crossed the 
hall, and she ran away, but stept back from the foot of the 
stairs, laid her band on his arm, and with a face inex- 
pressibly sweet and brilliant, said, " We shall getonvery 
well together. We need have no nonsense. But I did not 
know how happy you had made me." 

She escaped again ; she would not have said thus much if 
she had not known there could be no reply, for Lady Mar- 
tindale was sailing down the grand staircase. 

She met him no more tili dinner, when he was silent, 
and she talkative and flighty , so that Violet suspected there 
had been a quarrel. 

* The next morning, the first tidings were that John had a 
cold and was confined to his bed by cough and pain in the 
ehest; while something too was said of his having been kept 
up late at night talking. Theodora paid a visit to the sick 
cliild in the early morning, and after breakfast accompanied 
Violet to the lodge, where Violqt found the poor little thing 
nursed with more goodwill than skill by its old aunt and 
Theodora, took it into her own motherly arms, gave it 
food and medicine, and hushed it to sleep so successfully, 
that Theodora respected what she called the feminine 
Clement. 

The two sisters walked back happily together; but at the 
door Lord Martindale met them, exclaiming, "Where have 
you been, Theodora? Comehere." 

Violet wished to be certified that John was not woröe, 
but could find no one but Mr. Fotheringham, who, with a 
little twist of the corner of his mouth , assured her that there 
was no cause for uneasiness on that account. 

Some time had gone by; she was writing letters, while 
Percy stood in the deep winde w, reading the newspapers, 
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and making a great ntttling with tfaem. Saddenly Arthur 

entered, excla^ng: 

• "Well, Violet, here m a pieoe of news ! Gkwss!" 

" That is the way people always teil wedding aews.*' 

"Kight. Now then for the Tictims." 

«Your«i8ter? What really? Andwho? Oh, not Lord 
StErme?" 

^'The Yery antipodes, as Harruon woold say! Gness 
again." 

"Help me, Mr. Fotheringham/' ehe began; trat Arthur, 
with a tremendous start, exclaimed, "HoUo! if tiiat » not 
a shame ! How I wish I had nid wiiat a shocking bad match 
it is?" 

"You think so, do you?" said Percy, advaaeing, and 
heartily shaking Arthur's ready band. 

" Oh ! that is your look-oat," said Arthur, shragging his 
Shoulders. 

"But, do you really meanit?" said Violet, lookingfrom 
one to the öther, as Percy's band seeiiied to claim Ihe same 
welcome from her. 

"Indeed, Ido," said Percy, eamestly. 

" , how glad John will be ! " was her congratulation. 

"So, I must say i^othing about the gray," proceeded 
Arthur. "What is it some one says about Cupid's steeds? 
I vow I will call her Psyche , if it is only to make Theodora 
savage ! " 

" Where is your father ? " said Percy. 

"With John. That was where I heard it" Then, aa 
Percy was leaving the room, "Well, you are a bold man! 
I hope you mean to kill the cat on the wedding-day. That 
is all." 

" I am obliged for your experience ," said P ercy. 

"If you make her like this one by Ute end of a year — " 

"0, hush, Arthur!" 

Percy hastened from the room. Violet oould not recofw 
from her astonishment "Could Lord Martindale aciaally 
hiaveconsented?" 
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"Makes no difficulty at all. He has grown wiser since 
poor John'ß time. I have taught him one m&j be trusted to 
choose for one's seif." 

"Butyouraunt?" 

"Ah! there is nothing she hates like a Fotheringham ; 
but she has not the power over mj father she once had. 
She will have to take up with us for very spite. But what 
tbey are to live on I do not know, unless my father keeps 
them." 

"I thought he was heir to a baronetcy." 

" Yes; but there is a half-witted son of old Sir Antony 
in the way , who will keep Percy out of the property for the 
term of his natural life , as well as if he was a wise man.'' 

After luncheon , Violet had a message from John to ask 
for a Visit from her. She found him on the sofa in the sitting- 
room, apparently oppressed and. uncomfortable ; but he 
looked brightened by her entrance, and pleased when she 
offered to stay and read to him. 

"The very thingl have been figuring to myself as most 
agreeable. I don't want to talk or think. I have been over- 
doing both." 

So she had to repress her curiosity, and give him the 
repose of her pleasant reading, tili he dropped asleep; and 
after waiting some time, in the fear of awakeninghim, she 
gently left the room, and had time for another visit to the 
lodge, where she feil in with the lovers, and found them 
disputing about the cotton umbrella. Percy announeed that 
he should give his own in exchange , and retain it for ever, 
as a trophy of what could be accomplished with both horse 
and woman. T^eodora was a little cross. If he wished 
to keep it out of sentiment, that was all very well; but to 
give it the tum of glorying over her was displeasing. He 
wanted to make her confess that she had submitted to its 
shelter. 

"No, youonly walkedby me, and held it up." 

"I appeal to you, Mrs. Martindale. Is not that the po- 
pulär view of being under an umbrella? " 
Heartsease* L 17 
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Theodora would not speak, and Violet thougbt him 
wTong in teasing her. Silence ensued, bat ended in his 
saying, as they came to the steps, *^ Well, Theodora, shall 
I restore the umbrella as a hated object?" 

"No, no," saidshe; "do whatyou please with it, only 
don't talk nonsense about it." Then , when Violet was gone, 

— " You must not triumph over me , Percy ; I cannot bear it. 
If it is pride , have patience with me." 

"I should have asked you to forgive me," said Percy, 
affected by the tone of humility. 

"No, no, indeed!" said Theodora, smiling; "but I 
warn you , my serpent is dealt with more safely by treading 
on it than by irritating it," and there was an indignant gleam 
in her dark eye. " Now 1 am going to teil my aunt" 

"I would wish you well through it; but I belle ve you are 
eager for the battle. Only let me say one thing, Theodora 

— be forbearing, or you will be fostering the enemy." 

"Icandeal with her," said Theodora. 

But she was met in a manner she had not expected. Mrs. 
' Nesbit beckoned her to her side , laid her band on hers , and 
peered up in her face with witch-like eyes, that disconcerted 
her usually ready speech , and called up a blush. 

"1 see," said Mrs. Nesbit. "I do not blame you for the 
fault of your father and brother. I knew how it would be." 

"Has mamma told you?" said Theodora. "Papa pro- 
mised that I should be the flrst to teil ! " 

"Your mamma does not know what will mortify her so 
extremely." 

" Xhen how have you heard it? " 

"I have seen it. I knew what you had to teil firom the 
instant you entered. And your father has given you bis 
consent? " raising her band, as if to say " I give up all hopes 
ofhim." j 

"Yes, he highly approves." j 

Here Lady Martindale came into the room. ' 

" You need not be vexed', my dear ," began Mrs. Nesbit. \ 
" It will not be made public, and there will be no härm don«." i 
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"What will not, dearaunt? youalarmme." 

"This foolish affair into which Lord Martindale and 
John have drawn this poor child." 

"Aunt! aunt!" criedTheodora, "yondo not know what 
you say. It is of my own free will — uninfluenced. I would 
choose him, and hold fast to him through words of Oppo- 
sition." 

"Yes, yes; we understand all that," said Mrs. Nesbit, 
with a contemptuous accent; "but as it cannot be atonce, 
you will soon have enough of that overbearing temper. At 
twenty, there is plenty of time to get over such an aflfair, and 
form a more suitable connexion." 
* "Never!" criedTheodora. 

"What, my dear!" said astonished Lady Martindale. 
" You engaged , and you have not told me ! " 

" Only since yesterday, Mamma. He spoke to papa only 
this moming." 

"But who is it? Nothing that your aunt disapproves, I 
tmst, my dear." 

' "Percy Potheringham," said Theodora, standing firm, 
and exulting in defiance ; but her aunt continued that same 
proYoking disregard. 

" Yes , you see it is of no use to oppose her. For my part, 
I think her papa has acted wisely in permitting the engage- 
ment. Contradiction would embellish her hero ; while , left 
to him , she will soon find him out. I do not concern my seif, 
for Miss Martindale can get over a little matter of this kind." 

"Itisofno use to make protestations ," said Theodora; 
and she left the room, much more annoyed than she could 
have been by the violent Opposition for which she was pre- 
pared. Cool contempt was beyond everything irritating, 
especially where reply was impossible, and argument un- 
dignified. 

Mrs. Nesbit continued to behave as if the engagement did 
not exist, and Violet could not suppose her informedof it. 
Lady Martindale looked melancholy and distressed, espe- 
cially after having been with John, whom, however, she 

17* 
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declared to be better, and desirous of seeing bis sister. 
Theodora went to him, but remained a very short time. 

Violet ventured in with bis motber, to wisb bim good | 
nigbt, and be tbanked ber warmly for baving read bimto i 
sleep. " Wben •! am laid up again, you will know wbere to j 
find a nurse for me," added be to bis motber; a speecb wbicb . 
obtained for Violet a positively cordial and affectionate 
good nigbt from Lady Martindale. 

Tbougb mending, be did not leave bis room tbe next day, 
as it was damp and cbilly; and be again asked for Violet^s { 
Company in tbe afternoon, since be supposed sbe was not i 
tbinking of going out. j 

" , no ; no one does , except Tbeodora. I saw some- 
tbing brown balf way across tbe park, wbicb must be eitber 
ber cloak, or tbe old cow-man's worst round frock." 

" And Percy not in attendance? " 

"No; be and Artbur are lingering at luncbeon, talking 
about tbe Austrian army. Wben did you bear ab out 
tbis?" 

"As soon as I came in. He marcbed into my room, sat 
down, and Said, *Tbere! IVedone it.* I tbougbt be bad 
broken tbe knees of Artbur's gray , tili be explained — *No ; 
I bave taken your sister on my bands.' " 

" So you were watcbing tbem all tbe evening! '* 

"Yes; I was very anxious as to bow my fatber migbt 
view it." 

" 1 suppose tbat burt you more tban tbe rain?" 

"Excitement, as Brown^would say. Perbaps it migbt. 
We talked long and late, and afterwards I feil into tbe old 
strain of tbougbt From wbat Percy^ teils me, bis sister 
must bave influenced Tbeodora far more tban Iitbougbt 
possible. To ber be ascribes ber religious tone. If be is 
rigbt, my mistake in neglecting ber bas been worse tbani 
supposed." 

"Tben tbi^ is all tbe better! Do you remember saying 
you despaired of a Petrucbio ? " 

"It is on tbe Petrucbio principle tbat be takes ber, and 
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avowedly. None but Katharina was ever so wooed or so 
wen!" _ 

" That is very much to her honotir." 

'^ If she realizes his being in earnest. She would make 
one doubt whether she has any earnest. Yesterday evening 
she so treated the subj^ct that I was on the point of saying, 
*Reply not to me with a fool-bom jest.' And how do you 
think she answered my father, when he asked her if she 
knew what she undertook? As my namesake said, 'I shall 
wash all day and ride out on the great dog at night.' " 

" Was not that a sort of shyness ? " 

" I would fain hope so. If I had ever seen anything like 
deep earnest feeling, I should be satisfied. YetPerey de- 
clares , 1 trust he may be right , that she has the very strong-- 
est affections, and much tendemess of character. He says 
her nature came straight from the tropics, andmustnotbe 
judged by sober English rules." 

"If you had seen her distress about the child at the 
lodge!" 

*' Ah! he said those tears settled the matter, and showed 
him that she had the woman's heart as well as the candour 
that would conquer her waywardness. It sounds a little too 
like a lover's self-justification." 

"Do you think so?" said Violet. "You do not know 
what she is with the dumb boy , and with Johnnie." 

"I was just going to have instanced her neglect of 
Johnnie." 

"I assure you," eried Violet, eagerly, "that is only 
because she does not like me. You cannot think how fond 
ßhe is of him. When 1 am out of the way , she goes to the 
nursery and pets him tili Sarah is almost jealous of his fond- 
ness for her." 

" I have no patience with her," exclaimed John. 

"I thought you would have been glad." 

"I do not like Percy to make a mistake, and'get his feel' 
ings trifled with. He deserves a wife like himself." 

"Did you hear of Arthur*s advice to him?" 
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^' To kill the cat on the wedding-day. That might answer 
if it were to be at once; but it is acat with nine lives, and I 
do not think she will bear to hare it killed before the wed- 
ding-day." 

" Then it is not to be soon? " 

"No, my father thinks her not fit forapoor man's wife, 
and cannot give her more than 500ÖA, ßo they must wait tili 
they can begin on an income equal to yours." 

" And I suppose that will be when he gets som« appoint- 
ment." 

"And there is the Worthboume estate as a provision for 
the future, so that there is no imprudence. For my part, I 
regret the delay ; Theodora would shine if she had to rough 
it, provided always she was truly attached to her husband." 

" She would bear poverty beautifully." 

"But it is not a thing to advise. I am aceused already of 
being romantic and imprudent, yet I would urge it on my 
father if I saw them desirous to hasten it. I do not under- 
stand them, and perhaps I am unreasonable. I do not like 
his happiness to be in such perverse hands, yet I am uneasy 
at the delay. It suits my aunt's predictions, and they are 
far too apt to come true. I feel them like a spell. She always 
foretold that Helen and I should never marry. And it cannot 
be denied that she has great insight into character , so that I 
am alarmed at her declaring this will not come to good. If 
not, I have no hope for Theodora! She will either be hard 
and unfeminine , or turn to wordliness , and be such another 
as my aunt. She has it in her ! " 

" You are taking to horrid predictions yourself." 

"Well, I acknowledge her capabilities , but there has 
been woful mismanagement, and my father feels it." 

"I was surprised at his consenting so readily." 

"He has once been too much grieved to be led to act 
Ägainst his own judgment again. He thinks very highly of 
Percy , and is glad Theodora should be in safe keeping;, she 
was so wilful this last season in London as to make him very 
uneasy." 
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Mr. Fotheringham came in, and Violet was going, but 
was claimed for some more work upon the Crusaders, and 
told that Arthur was gone out to inspect his gray. 

Arthur found the weather better than it appeared from 
indoors, and strolled into the park to indulge in a cigar. 
Ere long he perceived the brown waterproof cloak, and 
throwing away the end of his cigar, called öut, "Halloa! a 
solitary ramble. Have y ou given Earl Percy the slip ? " 

" You do not expect him to be always philandering after 
me?" 

*^There *8 a populär delusion with regard to lovers." 

" We are not such ninnies." 

"But seriously, Theodora, what can induce Fother- 
ingham to have you?" 

"I expected you to ask what induced me to have him." 

" That in its own time ! Teil me , first , why he takes you." ^ 

" The same reason that you took Violet." 

"As if you and Violet were to be named together!" 

** Or you and Percy l " 

They laughed, and Theodora then spoke with deep 
feeling. "It does surprise me, Arthur, but it is the more 
pieasure. He has known me all my life , and sees there is 
less Eumbug in me than in other women. He knows I have a 
heart." 

" That scientific discovery is his reason. Now for yours." 

"Because he understands me." 

" So your partnership is founded on a stock of mutual 
understanding ! I devoutiy hope it is ; for my nodon is that 
Percy will stand no nonsense." 

".Of course not." 

" It remains to be proved how you will like that." 

" I am not given to nonsense." 

Arthur whistled. 

" That means that I will not yield when I am not con- 
vinced." 

" And he will make you." 

"He will never beunreasonable," exclaimed Theodora, 
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** It does not follow that y ou will not" 

"That is unjust. I yield where duty, good sense, or 
affection make it needful." 

"Oho! Affection! That is like other people. Now I 
see some hope of you." 

"Did you think 1 would have had him without it?" 

" Certainly , it is the only explanation. You will not find 
being wife to a scrub of an attachd the same thing as beiug 
Miss Martindale." 

"I am glad of it. My mind revolts at the hollowness of 
my present life." 

" Well done ! " ejaculated Arthur. 

"I do," saidTheodora, vehemently. "Ours has never 
been a home; it was all artificial) and we had separate 
worlds. You and I amalgamated best; but, oh! Arthur, 
you never cared for me as I did for you. The misery of my 
life has been want of affection. Any one who loved me could 
have guided me at will. You.doubt ! You don't know what 
is in me ! How I feit as if I would work night and day at my 
lessons, if they were ever to be heard by mamma! I re- 
member once , after a day's naughtiness , lying awake, 
Bobbing, and saying, again and again, half alould, ^I would 
be good if they would love me ! ' " 

"No one would have thought such fancies were in a wild 
colt like you." 

"I would not have had them guessed for worlds. Then 
came that one gleam of Helen. It was a new life; but it could 
not last. She went back , and I cannot say things in letters. 
She told me to talk to John, but he was of no use. He has 
always despised me." 

"I don't think you are right there." 

"He would help me in trouble, but I am nothing to him. 
You were all I had, and when you gave yourself away from 
me I was left alone with the heart-ache, and began to think 
myself bom to live without love." 

"In spite of the lovers youhad in London?" 
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" You know better. That was the Honourable Miss Mar- 
tmdale. Wbat did they know of the real Theodora? " 

" Poor critturs , wbat indeed? They would bave run far 
enougb if tbey bad." 

"I knew it. It is tbe soft, gentle, feminine mould tbat 
attracts men." 

" Anotber curious discovery." 

"I cannot cbange my nature. But when be comes, 
superior to tbem all, understanding my true seif, seeing 
me bigb spirited and cold mannered, but able to lookinto 
me, and perceive tbere is warmtb and soundness — ob! is 
not that a new well-spring of bappiness ! " 

" Yes, be is as mucb out of tbe common run of folks as 
you are. You '11 go as well togetber as Smitbson's pair of 
piebalds. I am satisfied; I only wanted to know wbetber 
you cared for bim , for you don't * act as sich* " 

" I can't talk stufF. I managed prett'y well witb papa , but 
I could not bear it witb John. He began to praise Percy, 
wbieb made me ready to cry, and tbat provoked me: be- 
ßides, 1 know be does not believe in me. He cares for 
Helen's brotber far more than for bis own sister, and does 
not tbink me good enougb for bim. I saw be thougbt I 
sbould trifle , and meant to give me a lecture ; and I could 
not stand tbat, you know, so I got away as fast as I could." 

"John does not lecture as you migbt expect, if you give 
him bis füll swing. He is tbe best and kindest fellow in tbe 
World." 

"I know how Percy looks up to bim« Tbe only tbingl 
don't like is, tbat I believe one cause of Percy's attachment 
is my being bis sister." 

"I teil you, Theodora, if you are so outrageously jealous, 
you will never get througb the world in peace." 

"I shall bave no reason for jealousy." 

"And for fear he sbould, bad you not better give a bint 
to Wingfield? You are tuming tbe poor fellow's bead witb 
your confabulations over tbe dirty cbildren, and you '11 bave 
him languisbing in an unrequited attachment." 
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''Hennderstandsmetoo well," said Theodora. 

'^ You reckon a great deal on understandingl And yon 
put yourselves to the test. Why don't you marry out of 
hand , and trust to the fates? " 

" We have talked it over," said Theodora. "As to our 
income being equal to yours , that is nonsense. We have no 
expensive habits ; but Percy says 450/. a-year is too little , so 
we shall wait for the appointment, or tili he has made it up 
to 700/. But I own I did not ezpect such ready consent from 
papa." 

"Ha! You would have liked a little Opposition? You 
would sing a different song if he had set his face against it 
It IS very knowing of my auntto take the line she does." 

" I wish my aunt was twenty y ears younger ! " 

"That you mightfightit out, eh?" 

"One comfort is, she will never leave me her money 
now I But I must go in , and send Miss Piper for a walk with 
Harrison. My aunt must be repaying herseif on her." 

" Then I shall take another cigar , to get the damp out of 
my throat." 

" You wretch , you like to böast of it ! " 

" Ah ! you don't know what Percy leamt in Turkey." 

"I know he always abominated smoking." 

" Perhapd he '11 let you think so tili you are married." 

"For shame , Arthur I That 's the way you served your 
wife." 

"Not L She is duly grateful to me for only smoking at 
fit times and places, wherein I don't resemble her precious 
brother." 

Arthur thus reported this conversation to his wife. "I 
met Theodora in the park. She is as remarkable an article 
as ever I saw." 

" What do you think? — is she really attached to him? " 

"I know as little as she does." 

It was determined that the secret should be strictly kept; 
it was the one point on which Lady Martindale was anxious, 
being thereto prompted by her aunt. Theodora declared 
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slie had no one to teil, and Mr. Fotlierii^gliam only d«fiired 
to inform his uncle andaunt, Sir Antony and Lady Fother- 
ingham. He was now going to pay them a visit before 
Bettung in bis lodgings in London. Tbeodora's engagement 
certainly made ber afford to be kinder to Violet, or eisest 
was Percy*s influence tbat in some degree softened her. She 
was pleased at having one of ber favourite head girls taken 
as bousemaid under Sarah's direction , ber only doubt being 
whetber Violet was a sufficiently good mistress ; but sbe bad 
mucb confidence in Sarab , wbose love of dominion made 
ber glad of a young assistant. 

Tbe party wa9 now breaking up , Violet in bigb spirits at 
returning bome , and having Arthur all to berself , as well as 
eager to put ber schemes of good management into practice. 
The sorrow was tbe parting with John , who was likely to be 
absent for several years. 

Before going be had one last conversation with bis sister, 
apropos to some mention of a book which she wished to send 
to London to be returned to Miss Gardner. 

" Does Violet visit her?" he asked. 

"Tbere have been a few calls; Jane Gardner has been 
very good-natured to her." 

'<Is tbat Cousin of theirs, tbat Gardner, still abroad?" 

"Yes, Ibelieve so." » 

" I hope be will stay there. He used to have a most bane- 
ful influence over Arthur. Theodora , if by any chanx^e it 
sbould be in your power, you ought to do your utmost to 
keep them from coming in contact It may be a very super- 
fluous fear, but your intimacy with those ladies might be tbe 
means of bringing them togetber, and there is notbing I 
sbould so mucb dread." 

"Surely, Arthur may be trusted to choose bis own 
friends." 

" You don't know what happened in their school days ! 
No , you were too young. It was discovered that there was a 
practice of gambling and drinking wine in tbe boys' rooms, 
and Arthur was all but ezpelled; but it turned out that he 
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had been only weak , and entirely led by thie fellow ; and so 
he was spared. Percy could teil you many histories of Gard- 
ner*8 doings at Cambridge. Arthur's worst scrape since he 
has been in the Gnards was entirely owing to him, and it was 
evident he still had the same power over him." 

"Arthur is no boy now." 

"I doubt," Said John, half smiling. 

"No one can make the least charge against him since his 
marriage." 

"It has done much for him," answered John , "and she 
has improved wonderfully. Theodora, now that I am going 
away, let me once more teil you that you are throwing away 
a source of much happiness by disregarding her." 

"Her romantic friendship with Emma Branden is a proof 
that she cannot have much in common with me." 

"There is one thing you have not in common with 
either," exclaimed John, "and that is an unassuming 
temper." 

" Yes, I know you all think me prejudiced. I do not want 
you to go away misunderstanding me," answered Theodora. 
"She has good principles, she is amiable and affectionate, 
but there are three points that prevent me from esteeming 
her as you do. She has a weak fretful temper." 

"I am sure you have seen no sign of it." 

" It is just what is never shown ; but I am convinced poor 
Arthur suffers from it. Next, she thinks a great deal of her 
appearance; and, lastly, she is fondof power, andtriesto 
govem , if not by coaxing , by weakness, tears, hysterics — 
all the artillery of the feeble. Now, a woman such as that 
I can pity, but cannot love, nor think a fit wife for my 
brother." 

" I can*t teil , I don't know," said John , hesitating in dis- 
pleasure and perplexity; "but this once I musttryv^hether 
it is of any use to talk to you. Her spirits and nerves are not 
strong, and they were cruelly tried last spring; but Arthur 
only saw her cheerful, and never guessed at the tears she 
shed in secret, tili we found her papers blistered with them, 
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when her never complaining and letting him go liis own way 
had almost cost her her life ! and if you knew her, you would 
see that the tendency to over-anxiety is the very failing with 
which ßhe struggles. I wish I could make you see her in her 
trae light." 

"I cannothelp it, John," said Theodora, "I must speak 
the truth. I see how it is. Men are not clear-sighted in 
judging of a pretty woman of engaging manners. They are 
under a fascination. I don't blame you — it iä exactly the 
• same with papa and Percy." 

"Indeed?" 

And for the last time baffled, John parted with his sister 
in much anxiety and disappointment, such as made it repose 
to tum to that other gentle , open-hearted , confiding sister, 
whose helplessness and sympathy had first roused him from 
despondency and inaction. 

He begged her to write to him ; an honour and a pleasure 
indeed, and now there was no fear of her letters being such 
as that she had sent him at Martindale. He declared the cor- 
respondence would be a great pleasure to him — he could 
not bear to think of hearing of those in whom he took so 
much interest only at second-hand; and besides, he had 
been accustomed to pour out his mind so much in his letters 
to Helen, that he feit the want of füll and free confidence. 
His letters to his mother were not safe from the eye of his 
aunt, and neither his father nor Mr. Fotheringham could be 
what a lady correspondent would be to a man of his charac- 
ter, reflective, fond of description, and prone to dwell on the 
details of what interested him. 

So the time of his departure came, whereat Arthur 
lamented, vowing it was a horrid bore that he could not live 
in England, and hoping that Barbuda would patch him up 
for good; while Violet made arrangemehts for his con- 
venience and pleasure on the voyage , such as no sister had 
ever supplied for him before. 
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CHAPTEß XI. 

She 80 had pray«d, and He who bears, 
Through Seraph aongs the aound of tears, 
From that beloved. babe had ta'en 
The f^Tcr and the beating pain. 
And more and more smiled laobel 
To see the baby sieep so well. 

£. B. Browning (JsobeVs Child), 

On a bright cold afterhoon the next spring, Theodora 
was setting out M a walk, when she saw a carriage driving 
up the avenue , and Arthur emerging from it. Joyously she 
sprang forward — "Arthur! Arthur! this is pleasant. How 
glad 1 am. This is like old times." 

"Ay, I thought you would be ready for me. I have had a 
'cold, and I am come home to shake off the end of it." 

"A cold — not a bad one, I hope? " 

" Not very. I wanted Violet to come , too , but the boy is 
poorly." 

",0h ! I hope there is not much the matter." 

" Only teeth, I believe. He is desperately fretfui, and she 
can*t attend to anything eise." 

"Well, I hope you are come for a good long visit" 

" I can stay a week." 

" That *s right, it will do you good. I was just going to 
write to you. I have a great mind to go back with you , if I 
shall not be in the way." 

"Not at all. It will be famous having you; but what 
makes you come ? To gratify Fotheringham? " 

"I have many reasons. I 've got Charlie Layton elected 
to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum , and I must take him there." 

"I'm not going to take him! 'Tis enough to have to 
carry about one's own babies, without other people's." 

"We'U settle that," said Theodora. "Will you walk 
with me? There is no one at home , and I am stupefied with 
reading French novels to my aunt. Such horrid things! 
She has lost her taste for the natural, and likes ouly the 
extravagant, l have been at it ever since luncheon, and at 
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last, when tlie wretches had all charcoaled themselves to 
death , I came out to breathe fresh air and purity." 

"Where's the Piper?" 

" Piper no longer. Have you not heard ? " 

" Not a word since Percy announced that my aunt and 
Harrison had eome to a split about the orchids." 

" You have great things to hear. Harrison got a magni- 
ficent appointment, as he calls it — Situation is not grand 
enough — to some botanic gardens, splendid salary. No^ 
thing hindered the wedding but Miss Piper's dread of my 
aunt. It was not only that she could not teil her, but she 
could not face her after it was told, though I offered to 
undertake that. So the upshot was , that fpr very cowardice 
she preferred stealiog the match and taking French leave. 
It was a silly piece of business , but I could not help that, 
and they were accountable to no ohe. I promised to an- 
nounce it to my aunt when the deed was done , apd satisfied 
the poor little woman's conscience by undertaking to be my 
aunt's white nigger tili she bought another." 

"If that 's not self-devotion, I don't know what is," said 
Arthur. "I trust she has got one." 

" She comes to-morrow." 

"How was the wedding managed?" 

"Harrison came with hisj license from Whitford, and 
I walked forth with sal yolatile in one band and salts in the 
other, administering them by turns to the fainting bride. 
I dragged her all the way by main strength, supported her 
through the service , and was very near giving her away by 
mistake , f or there was no one eise to do it but old Brand. 
He and I are the witnesses in the register. I received her 
hysterical farewells, and Harrison's elegant acknowledg- 
ments; saw them into their fly, and came home, trusting 
to Providence that I could inform my aunt without bringing 
onafit." 

"After surviving the news of your engagement she may 
bear anything." 

"Ah! there she takes refnge in incredulity. Kow this 
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was a fact. So there was nothing for it bat to take a high 
tone. Igave the history, and told my ownshare; then, in 
the style of Richard II., when Wat Tyler was killed , de- | 
clared I would be her companion ; and after some bandying | 
of words , we settled down peaceably." | 

"One thing amazes me. How did you get Wingfield 
to do it? I had plague enough with the old parson at 
Wrangerton, and I should have thought Wingfield harder 
to manage." 

"They had no consent to ask — no one could forbid the 
bans. He soon saw the rights of it," said Theodora, un- 
able to prevent herseif from blushing. 

"Youtalkedhimover, eh?" 

"Arthur, you are looking at me as if you wanted to put 
me out of countenance.' Well , you shall hear the truth ; it is 
safe with you, and no one eise knows it It is my cMef 
reason for ^shing to go to London." 

"Ah ha!" 

"Yes, you were right in waming me. He must needs 
think I worked in the parish for his sake ; and one fine day, 
as I was Walking htome, he joined Company, and before 
I knew where I was he was making me an offer." 

"And learnt what disdain means, if he did not know 
before." 

"No," said Theodora, gravely, and blushing deeply, 
"Irecollected your warning, and sawthat if there had not 
been something like encouragement he would not have for- 
gotten the distance between us. This wedding had occa- 
sioned Conferences; besides, Percy was exacting at Christ- 
mas, andlhad rather tried totease him. Ithought,livingclose 
by, Mr. Wingfield must have known the state of the case, and 
that I need not be on my guard; so that, having so far taken 
him in, I thought it right to teil him I was afraid he had 
not been fairly used, for I had trusted to his knowing I was 
engaged. So we parted amicably; but it is a great bore, 
for he is much more cut up than I expected, poor man. He 
went from home the next Monday, and is but just come back, 
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looking disconsolate enough to set people wondering what 
is on bis spirits , and avoids me , so as to show them. It 
would be tbe best possible tbing for me to get out of tbe 
way tili it is blown over, for I have no comfort in parish 
work. It bas been a relief to be always sbut up with my 
aiint, since tbat was a reason for not going into tbe village." 

" Tben you will stay tili tbe family migration?" 

" I don't tbink tbere will be any tbis year. Papa talks 
about bad times, and says tbe season in London is too ex- 
pensive; and mamma was worried and tired last year, and 
did not enjoy it, so sbe will be glad to avoid it and stay with 
my aunt." 

"And, you being no longer a subject for speculation, 
tbere 's no object." 

"Yes, I am glad to have ended tbat hateful con- 
Bciousness." 

" Well , Violet will do her best for you." 
' "I don't want her to trouble berself; I only want house- 
room." 

"And a change after a montb's white-niggering. 

"Tbat 's another reason. My aunt bas grown so depen- 
dent on me , tbat this new lady will not have a fair chance 
if I am at bome ; and if 1 don't break the habit, I sball never 
call my time my own agaui." 

In fact, Tbeodora bad been suffering under afit of rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction, wblch made her anxious to 
change tbe scene. Tbe scbool, her great resource, was 
liable to be a place of awkward meetings. Sbe was going 
to lose her dumb Charge ; and with Percy and Arthur both at 
a distance, tbere was no excitement nor relief to the tedium 
of bome. Tbe thorough self-sacrificing attendance on her 
aunt bad been the sole means left her of maintaining the 
sense of fulfiUing a duty. 

The unexpected arrival of her favourite brother was as 

a reward. Her spirits rose , and she talked with gaiety and 

animation, delighted to find bim claiming her Company for 

walks and rides to be taken in bis hollday week, and fe.eling 

Hearisease. U 18 
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as if now the prediction had truly come to pass that he 
would be reKeved to come to her from the annoyances of 
his home. 

Every one seemed glad to eee Arthur — even Mrs.Nesbit. 
In the course of the evening something was said about a din- 
ner party for the ensuing Saturday, and Lady Martindale \ 
asked if he could stay for it. 

"Saturday? Yes, I need not go back tili Monday." 

"IwißhViolet could have come," said Lord Martindale. 
"I am glad you can give us a week, but it is a long time 
for her to be alone. I hope she has some friend to be 
with her." 

"Oh, ßhe wants no one," said Arthur. "She begged | 
me to go ; and I fancy she will be rather glad to have no ' 
distraction from the child. I am only in the way of her 
perpetual Walking up and down the röom with him whining : 
in her arms." 1 

"Ah! it is an unlucky affair," said Mrs. Nesbit, in her 
sarcastic tone of condolence ; " she will never rear it" j 

She seemed , in her triumph , to have forgotten that its 
father was present, and his impatient speech had certainly ' 
not been such as to bring it to mind; but this was too much, { 
and, starting, he hastily exclaimed, "Children always do | 
make a fuss about their teeth! " | 

" I do not speak without the authority of medical men," 
said Mrs. Nesbit. " I don't blame your wife , poor thing." 

"What do you mean?" cried Arthur, colour and voice 
both rising. 

"I am surprised your brother kept it from you," said she, 
gratified at torturing him; "you ought to have been in- 
formed." 

" Teil me at once ! " said Arthur. 

"Only this, Arthur," said his father, interposing: "when 
first the doctor at Ventnor saw him he thought him very 
delicate , and told John that he would hardly get through 
the first year without great care." 
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"He Las all but done that!" said Arthur, breathing 
more freely ; *' he will be a year old on the third." 

"Yes; afterwards the doctor thought much better of 
him, and John saw no occasion to make you and Violet more 
anzious." 

" Then it all goes for nothing ! " said Arthur, looking füll 
at his aunt with defiance, and moving to the furthest end of 
the room. 

But it did not go for nothing. He could not shake off the 
Impression. The child's illness had never been so alarming 
as to stir up his feelings, though his comfort had been 
interfered with ; and there were recoUections of impatience 
that came painfully upon him. He knew that Violet thought 
him more indifferent to his child than he really was ; and,^ 
though she had never uttered a complaint or reproach , he 
was sure that he had hurt and distressed her by displeasure 
at the crying, and by making light of the anxieties, which 
he now learnt were but too well founded. 

Arthur's easiness and selfishness made him slow to take « 
alarm , but when onee awakened there was no limit to his 
anxiety. He knew now what it would be to lose his first- 
born. He thought of the moment when the habe had been 
laid on his band, and of the sad hours when that feeble cry 
had been like a charm, holding the mother to lifo; and his 
heart smote him as he thought of never hearing again the 
voice of which he had complained. What might not be 
happening at that moment? As grisly a train of chances 
rose before him as ever had haunted Violet herseif, and he 
thought of a worse return home than even his last. Yet 
he had never desired her to let him know whether all was 
well! 

, He could not sleep , and in the moming twilight he 
sought out writing materials, and indited his first letter to 
his wife : — 

"Dear Violet, — I hope you and the boy are well. I 
have not coughed since I left London. I come home on 

18* 
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Monday, if all goes well, and Theodora with me. She has 
made the place too hot to hold her. 
"Youraever, 

'^ A. N. Mabthtdalb. 
" P.S. Write and say how the boy is." 

Having hunted up a servant, and sent him with this mis- 
sive to the early post, Arthur's paternal conscience was 
satisfied, and, going to bed again, he slept tili breakfast 
was half over, then good-humouredly listened to exclama- 
tions on his tardiness, and loitered about the rest of the 
xnorniug, to the great pleasure of his sister. 

The companion, Mrs. Garth, the highly recommended 
widow of a marine officer, arrived in the afternoon, and 
Arthur, meeting her on the stairs , pronounced that she was 
a forbidding-looking female, and there was no fear that she 
would not be able to hold her own. 

Kejoicing in newly-recovered freedom, Theodora hada 
long ride with him; and having planned another to a village 
near a trout-stream, where he wanted to inquire about 
lodgings for his indefatigable fishing friend, Captain Fitz- 
hugh, she was working hard to dispose of her daily avoca- 
tions before breakfast the next day, when Arthur knocked 
at her door. *^Good morning," he said, hastily. ^'Imust 
go home. My little boy is very ill." 

"Ishe? Whatisit?" 

" A bad fit of Croup. He was better when the letter went 
My poor Violet! She has called in further advice; but it 
may come back. Do you like to come with me? " 

"If you like to have me." 

" Only be quick. I must be gone by the ten o'clock train. 
You must be ready to start by nine." 

**I'U be ready atonce," said Theodora, hastily ringing 
for Pauline , and rushing upon her preparations. She coald 
notbearto part with him in his grief, and thoiight, in case 
of the child's severe illness or death, that he would be in 
need of her comf ort when he had his wife on his hands. She 
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would not take Pauline — sbe would not be dependent, and 
trouble their small household with anotber servant; but 
Cbarles Layton sbe could not leave, and baving given Orders 
to pack up ber tbinga , sbe flew off down tbe avenue to desire 
bis aunt to prepare bim. 

Up and down, backwards and forwards, giving direc- 
tions to every one , sbe burried about tili ber fatber sum- 
moned ber to breakfast. " I am glad you are going witb bim, 
my dear," be said, as be went down tbe steps with ber. 
" We sball depend on you for bearing of tbe little boy." 

Tbat genuine cordial approbation was so pleasant tbat 
tbe tbougbt crossed ber, "Was sbe going to be a blessing 
toherfamily?" 

" Good by, Artbur," said Lord Martindale, warmly press- 
ing bis band. "I bope you will find bim better, and Violet 
not doing too mucb. Give my love to ber." 

Artbur was moved by bis fatber*s unwonted warmtb , and 
leaned back in tbe carriage in silence. Tbeodora watcbed 
bim anxiously, and did not speak for some time. " Had tbere 
been any tepdency to Croup before?" sbe asked at last 

"Tender tbroat, I believe; Violet always was anxious. 
I wish I bad not come away; it is too mucb for ber alone. 
Ha! wbat are we stopping for now?" 

" To pick up Cbarles Lay ton." 

" You '11 make us miss tbe train." 

"No , bere be is. He sball be in nobody's way. I '11 put 
bim into tbe bousemaid's cbarge in Belgrave-square." And 
witb ber eyes and fingers sbe encouraged tbe poor cbild as 
be was lifted up to tbe box. " Tbere , I 've not stopped you 
long." 

" Wbat sball you do with bim on tbe railroad?" 

" Take bim witb us , of course." 

"I won't have bim going in a first-class witb me." 

" Tben I sball go in a second-class witb bim." 

Here it occurred to ber tbat tbis was a stränge way of 
fiilfilling ber mission of comfort, and sbe would fain have 
recajled ber words, but only sat silent tili tbey came to tbe 
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Station, where without any farther question, they were all 
three lodged in the same carriage , where presently a county 
neighbour entered , attracted by the sight of Arthur. Theo- 
dorawasproYoked, feeling for Arthur, and thinking itwas 
the stranger's presence that hindered her from resuming the 
task of cbeering him, bat she was more annoyed when 
Arthur plunged into a hunting discussion. 

She sat working up the scene which awaited them, the 
child just ezpiring, his mother in hysterical agonies, and 
ehe herseif displaying all her energy and resources, perhaps 
saving Johnnie's life — at any rate , being her brother's stay 
and Support when his wife gave way. 

His silence and anzious looks retumed as they drove 
from the Station , and she could think of nothing to say but 
the old hope that the baby was better. As they stopped , he 
threw open the carriage -door, and springing out, im- 
patiently rang. "Child better?" were his hurried words to 
James. 

"Yes, Sir." 

Before eyen this brief answer was spoken, Arthur was 
half-way up stairs. No one was in the drawing-room ; he 
dashed up to the bed-room; that, too, was empty; he 
climbed on where he had never been before , and opened the 
nursery-door. 

There sat Violet on a low chair by the fire, with the little 
boy on her lap. With a cry of joy she rose ; and in another 
moment was standing , almost unable to speak , as she saw 
Johnnie, looking much surprised , but well-pleased , tofind 
himself inthose strong arms, and his soft face scrubbedby 
the black whiskers. 

"He is pleased! He is smiling. You know papa, don't 
you, my Johnnie?" cried the happy Violet 

" And he is all right again ? " 

"So much better to-day! We trust the cold is gone. 
Does he not breathe softly and freely? If only there 's no 
return to-night." 

" Was there last night? " 
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"Indeed there was. It was too dreadful!" said Violet, 
leaning against him , and lowering her voice. *' Once Sarah 
and Mr. Harding both thought it was all over, and I never 
dared to expect to see those eyes come back to their own 
dear look at me I , Arthur, when I thought if I could but 
once have seen him in y our arms l I never thought to be so 
happy as this!" and she caressed the child to hide the tears 
of thankfulness. " I 'm glad you weren't there." 

**My Violet, why?" 

"You could not have bome to have seen and heard, and 
now you won't have it to remember. At least, I trust not! 
Think of their once wanting me to go away, saying it was 
not fit, and that I was of no use; but you knew better, 
Johnnie. You held mamma's finger tight, and when you 
came to yourself, your sweet look and smile were for her! 
And at last he went to sleep over my Shoulder, as he likes 
best; and I feit each one of his breathings, but they grew 
soft and smooth at last, and after two good hours he woke 
up quite himself." 

"And youl Sitting up all night! ' You are not fit for 
such things. How did you get through it ? " 

" I don*t know ; I hardly remember," said Violet. " Your 
letter was such a pleasure ! and oh ! I had help." 

"What, Harding—" 

"I did not mean that, though he was very kind. No, I 
meant thoughts — verses in the Bible," said Violet, hanging 
her head, and whispering, "I don't mean at the worst. 
Then one could only pray he might not suffer so much ; but 
things his uncle had helped me to , did come so comfortably 
while he was asleep. Don't you remember saying I had no 
troubles for Helen's cross to comfort me in?" 

"And did it?" said Arthur, half smiling. 

"Not itself, you know; but it helped to put me in mind 
to be sure that all he was going through would somehow be 
ablessing. I could bear it then , andnotbeangry, asiwas 
last year. Dear littl^ fellow, it is as if he would put me in 
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mind himself, for the only thing like play he has done to-day 
faas been holding it up , and pulling its chain." 

"There! go to your mother, Johnnie," eaid Arthur, 
giving him back. "She ia a rare one, I teil you, and you 
understand each other. He does not look mach amiss either. 
He really is a very pretty little fellow ! " 

No wonder Arthur made the discovery , as he for the first 
time remarked the large wistful dark eyes, the delicately 
fair skin, which the heat of the fire had tinged with soft 
pink, on the cheeks , the shapely little head, with its flaxen 
waves of curl; and the tiny, bare, rosy feet, outstretcfaed 
to enjoy the warmth. Verysmall, tender, and fragile, he 
looked, and his features had an almost moumful expression; 
but there was something peculiarly engaging in this frail 
little being. 

Violet was charmed with the tribute of admiration ; indeed, 
she had hardly known whether she might hope for Arthur's 
retum, though she had feit as if her heart would break 
if her child should die without his Coming. The winter, 
though cheerful, had been spent in.endeavours against her 
want of faith and hope, and this hard trial in the spring had 
brought with it a comfort and beginning of resignation that 
proved that her efibrts had not been in vain. 

Very happy she was as , Sarah coming up , she prepared 
to go down with Arthur, who now remembered to inform her 
of the arrival of " Theodora and her dummy." 

These two personages were waiting in the drawing-room, 
Theodora in an excited state of anticipation and energy, 
prepared for a summons to take the care of the baby , while 
Arthur was supporting his wife in hysterics. 

Long she waited and listened; at last there was an 
opening of doors, then what she fancied the first shriek, and 
she started, alarmed, in spite of being wound up; but it 
sounded nearer — much too like a bonäfidel&ugh^ the very 
girlish sound she had condemned — Arthur*s voice — Violet's 
gailyanswering! Theycameinj fullof smiles, Violet with 
outstretched faands, and warm unconstrained welcome. 
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'*How kind of you to come! I *m sotry you hare been so 
long alone, but I did not know it," said ehe, kisBing 
her sister-in-law, and giving a kind silent greeting to the 
dutiib boy. 

Disconcerted at herwasteof preparation,Theodora stood 
for a moment, fancying Violet triumphant in having spoilt 
Arthur*8 holiday by what must have been an exaggerated 
trifle. She was almost ready to make no inquiry for Johnnie, 
but " conyentional instinct" prevailed, and bis parents were 
so fall of bim , and of each otber , that it set tbem off into an 
eager conversation, such as made her, in her present mood, 
believe herseif neglected, for the sake of Arthur's weak, 
tyrannical, exacting idol. She resolved to take Charles at 
once to her father's house. If it would not have been an 
insult to her brother, she would have slept there herseif. She 
surprised the others by rising from her seat, and taking up 
the boy's cap. 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Violet, " I had forgotten him, poor Uttle 
fellow. I will take him to Susan to have some tea." 

" Thank you, I am going to take him to the maid at our 
house." 

"O, pray do not," said Violet, imploringly; "there 's 
plenty of room here, and we can see about him so much 
better." 

"Ihadrather," persisted Theodora.- 

" But see, it is getting dark. The lamps are lighted. Ton 
can't go now." 

" I shall not lose my way," said Theodora , taking by the 
band the poor boy, who seemed unvilling to leave the fire 
and Mrs. Martindale's kind looks. 

"Now, Arthur! you won't let her go!" said Violet, 
distressed. 

"What 's the row?" said Arthur. "Setting out on your 
travels again, Theodora?" 

" Only to take Charlie to Belgrave-square." 

"I shan*t come with you." 

" I can go by myself." 
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"Nonsense. You have rattled the poor child about 
enough for one day. Stay at home like a rational woman, 
and Violet will see to him." 

The dumb'child gazed as if he read their faces , and was 
begging to remain; he gladly allowed Violet to take bis 
band, and she led him away, inviting Theodora to come 
and give her own directions about hun to Susan, the girl 
from Brogden. 

So sweet was the manner, so kind the welcome, and so 
pretty the solicitudefor her comfort,that pride and prejudice 
had much difficulty in maintaining themselves. But Theodora 
thought that she did not like blandishments, and she was 
angry at the Sensation of being in the inferior Situation of 
Violet's guest, at a moment of its being so signally shown 
that she colild not permit Arthur to enjoy himself without her. 
To get home again as fast as possible was her resolution, as 
she merely unpacked the articlesfor immediate use,and after 
a hasty toilette , returned to the drawing-room. 

Arthur and Violet were in eamest conversation. She 
fancied herseif an interruption, and did not second their 
attempts to make it general. Violet had received a letterfrom 
John , and was offering it to Arthur, who only yawned. 

" Five sheets ! He writes an abominably smöll band 1 You 
may teil me what it is about. Niggers and humming-birds 
and such cattle , I suppose." 

"He has been to see the bishop. He wants a chaplain to 
live in the house with him to teach the negroes, and have the 
church when it is built." 

" No Chance of bis (^oming home , then ? " 

" No , he is so well and busy. Percy Fotheringham is to 
send out some plans for the church — and only think? he 
has told Percy to come and ask me about Mr. Fanshawe — 
don't you remember him? " 

" The curate at the chapel at Wrangerton?" 

"I once told John of bis wish for missionary work, so 
Percy is to see about it, and if it will do , send him to Lord 
Martindale. Percy called yesterday, but I could not see 
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him ; indeed, I had not time to read my letter; and oh, Theo- 
dora, I am so glad you are come , for he wants all manner of 
Infant school pictures and books for the picaninnies, and it 
is just the commission you understand." ^ 

The hearing of John's letter read, so far from mollifying 
Theodora, renewed the other grievance. Athome, itwas 
only by chance that she heard of her eldest brother's plans, 
eyen/when matured and submitted to his father; and she 
now found that they were discussed from the first with 
Violet, almost requiring her approval. The confidential 
ease and flow made it seem unlike John*s composition, used 
as Theodora was to hear only such letters of his as would 
bear unfriendly inspection , entertaining, but like a book of 
travels. It was a fresh injury to discover that he had a style 
from his heart. 

Theodora was in a mood to search for subjects of dis- 
approval, but the cheerful rooms, and even the extemporized 
dinner, afforded her none; the only cause of Irritation she 
could find was Arthur's anxiety when the lamplight revealed 
Yiolet's pale exhausted looks. She had forgotten her fatigue 
as long as there was anything to be done, and the delight of 
the arrival had driven it away; but it now became evident 
that Arthur was uneasy. Theodora was gloomy, and not 
responding to her languid attempts at conversation, thinking 
there was affectation in her worn-out piain tive voice. 

As soon as the tedious dinner was over, Arthur insisted 
on her going at once to bed , without listening to her en- 
treaties that, as it was Theodora's first evening, shemight, 
lie on the sofa and hear them talk. She turned back at the 
door to teil Theodora that there was a new review on the 
table, with something in it she would like to read, and then 
let Arthur take her upstairs. 

"Ah!" thought Theodora, "tormenting him about the 
cbild does not suffice — she must be ill herseif! It is even 
beyond what I expected. When she had brought him home, 
she might have let him have his evening in peace ; but I sup- 
pose .she is displeased at my coming, and won't let him stay 
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with me. She will keep him in attendance all the evening, 
so I may as well see what books she has got The West In- 
dies ; The Crusaders — of course ! Geoffroi de Vtllekardoutn — 
Percy's name in it. Where's this review? Some puff, I 
suppose. Yes; now if I was a silly young lady, how mach 
I should make of Percy because he has made a good hit, 
and is a literary lion; bat he shall see the world makes no 
difference to me. I thought the book good in manascript; 
and all the eritics in the country won't make me think a bit 
better of it or of its authör. However, 1*11 just see what 
nonsense they talk tili she chooses to release Arthur." 

What would have been her displeasure if she had known 
that Arthur was lingering upstairs giving his wife a ludicrous 
Version of her adventure with Mr. Wingfield? 

After a time the drawing-room door opened , but she did 
not heed it, meaning to be distant and indifferent; but a 
browner, harder band than Arthur's was put down on the 
book before her, and an unexpected voice said, "De- 
tected!" 

"Percy! Oh, howareyou?" she exclaimed. 

"I am very glad you are come; I came to inquire atthe 
door, and they told me that you were here. How is she, 
po orthing?" 

" She is gone to bed ; Arthur thinks her knocked up." 

" It is well he is come ; I was much concerned at her being 
alone yesterday. So little Johnnie is better? " 

"Like Mother Hubbard's dog." 

"The Croup isnojoke," said Percy, gravely. 

" Then you think there was really something in it? " 

" Why, what do you mean? Do you think it was hum- 
bug?** 

" Not all ; but it was such a terrific account , and alarmed 
poor Arthur so much , that it gave one rather a revulsion of 
feeling to hear her laughing." 

"I am very glad she could laugh." 

"Well, but don't you think, Percy, that innocently, 
perhaps , she magnified a little alarm?" 
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^'You would not speak of litüe alarms if you had seen 
Harding this moming. I met him just Coming away afier a 
fearful night. The child was in tbe utmost danger; but bis 
mother's calmness and presence of mind never failed. But 
111 say no more, for the sound wholesome atmosphere of 
this house must eure you of your prejüdices." 

Arthur came down dispirited; and Percy, who had 
thought him an indifferent father, was pleased with him, 
and set himself to cheer his spirits , seconded by Theodora, 
who was really penitent. 

'^ She could not be at peace with herseif tili she had made 
some amends ; and when she had wished her brother good 
night, found her way to the nursery, where her oldfriend 
Sarah sat, keeping solemn watch over the little cot by the 
fire. One of her sepulchral whispers assured the aunt that 
he was doing nicely ; but the thin white little face, and spare 
band and arm, grieved Theodora's heart, and with no in- 
credulity she listened to Sarah's description of tbe poor little 
fellow's troubles and sweet unconsciouspatience, and that 
perfect trust in his mother that always sootbed and quieted 
him. It appeared that many nights had been spent in broken 
rest, and for tbe last two neither mother nor nurse had un- 
dressed. Sarah was extremely concerned for her mistress, 
who, she Said, was far from strong, and she feared would 
be made as ill as she was last year , and if so , nothing could 
save her. This made Theodora feel as if she had been posi- 
tively cruel , and she was the more bent on reparation. She 
told Sarah she must be overtired, and was told, as if it was 
a satisfactory answer, tbatMrs. Martindale had wished her 
to go to bed at six this morning. However , her eyes looked 
extinguished, and Theodora, by the fascinating manner she 
often exercised with inferiors, at last persuaded her to lie 
down in her clothes , and leave her to keep watch. 

It was comfortable to hear the deep breatbings of the 
weary servant, and to sit by that little cot, sensible of being 
for once of substantial use, and meaning that no one ever 
sbould know it. But aha was again disconcerted; for ibe 
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Btairs creaked, the door was softly opened, and Arthur 
ßtood on the threshold. The colour mantled into her face, 
as if ehe had been doing wrong. 

" The poor maid is wom out; I am come for the first part 
of the night," ehe said , in a would-be cold whisper. But his 
smile and low-toned " Thank you," were so different from all 
she had ever known from him, that she could hardly main- 
tain her attempt at impassibility. 

"I thought Violet would sleep better for the lastnews," 
said he , kneeling on one knee to look at the child , his face 
so softened and thoughtful that it was hardly like the same ; 
bat recovering, he gave a broad careless smile, together 
withasigh: " Little monkey ," he said, " he gets hold of one 
ßomehow — I wish he may have got through it. Theodora, 
I hope you will have no alarms. Violet will take it very kind 
ofyou." 

"Oh, don't teil her." 

"Good night," and he leaned over her and kissed her 
forehead , in a grave grateful way that brought the tears into 
her eyes as he silently departed. 

Her vigil was füll of thoughts, and not unprofitable ones. 
Her best feelings were stirred up , and she could not see 
Arthur, in this new light, without tenderness untainted bj 
jealousy. Percy had brought her to a sense of her injustice 
— this was the small end of the wedge , and the discovery of 
the real state of things was another blow. While watching 
the placid sleep of the child, it was not easy to harden her- 
seif against its mother; and after that first relenting and 
acknowledgment, the flood of honest warm strong feeling 
was in a way to burst the barrier of haughtiness , and carry 
her on further than she by any means anticipated. The baby 
slept quietly , and the clock had Struck two before his first 
turn on the pillow wakened Sarah , though a thunder-clap 
would not have broken her slumber. She was at his cradle 
before he had opened his eyes, and feeding and fondling 
hushed his weak cry before it had disturbed his mother. 
Theodora went to her room on good terms with herseif. 
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She had never allowed late hours to prevent her from 
going to the early service, and as she left her room prepared 
for it, she met Violet Coming out of the nursery. Theodora 
for once did not attempt to disguise her warmth of heart, 
and eagerly asked for the little boy. 

" Quite comfortable — almost merry," answered Violet, 
and taking the hand stretched out in a very different way 
from the formal touch with which it usually paid its morning 
greeting, and raising her eyes with her gentle earnest look, 
ßhe Said, "Dear Theodora, I am afraid you don't like it, but 
you must let me this once thank you." 

Theödora*s face was such that Violet ventured to kiss 
her, then found an arm round her neck, and a warm kiss in 
retum. Theodora ran down stairs , thinking it a discovery 
that there was more beauty in those eyes than merely soft 
brown colour and long black lashes. 

It was a long time since her heart had been so light. It 
was as if a cold hard weight was removed. That one soften- 
ing had been an inexpressible relief, and when she had 
thrown aside the black veil that had shrouded her view, 
everything looked so bright and sweet that she could hardly 
und erstand it. 

The whole scene was new. She had been seldom from 
home, and only as a visitor in great houses, whitherLady 
Martindale carried formality; and she had never known the 
charm of ease in a small family. Here it would have been far 
more hard to support her cold solitary dignity than in the 
"high baronial pride" of Martindale. She was pleased to see 
how well Arthur looked as master of the house , and both he 
and his wife were so much delighted to make her welcome 
now that she would allow them, that it seemed extraordinary 
that a year and three quarters had passed without her ever 
having entered their house. Violetwas, she oi^ned, a ca- 
ressing, amiable, loveable creature, needing to be guarded 
and petted, and she laid herseif open to the pleasure of 
having something to make much of and patronise. 

After breakfast, Violet installed her in the back drawing- 
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room, promising that sbe should there be entirelj free from 
Interruption, but she h^d no desire to shuther^elf up; she 
was eager to see little Johnnie , and did not scruple to con- 
fess it He was their chief bond of union, and If she was 
eharmed with him now, when feeble a^d ailing, howmuch 
more as he recovered. Even at his best, he was extremely 
delicate, verj small, thin, and fair, so that face and arms, as 
well as flaxen hair, were all as white as his frock, and were 
only enlivened by his dark eyes. He was backward in 
strength, butalmosttooforwardin inteiligence; grave and 
serious, seldom laughing, and often inclined to be fretful, 
altogether requiring the most anxious care, but exceedingly 
engaging and affectionats, an4 ^Iready showing patience 
and obedience to his mother that was almost affecting. 
Their mutual fondness was beautiful, and Theodora ho- 
noured it when she saw that the tenderness was judicious, 
obviating whines, but enforcing obedience even when it was 
pain and grief to cross the weakly child. 

Moreover, Theodora was satisfied by finding that she had 
diligently kept up the Sunday-school teaching of the little 
Brogden maid; and as to her household management, Theo- 
dora set herseif to learn it; and soon began to theorize and 
devise grand plans of economy, which she wanted Yiolet to 
put in practice at once, and when told they would not suit 
Arthur, complacently answered, "that would not be her 
hindrance." 

Violet wrote to John that if he could see Theodora and 
Percy now, he would be completely satisfied as to their 
attachment and chances of happiness. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

I saw her hold Earl Percy at the poInt 
With lastier maintenance than I did look for 
Of suqh an angrown, warrior. 

King Henry IV, 

As soon as Violet could leave her little boy without 
anxiety, the two si&ters deposited Charles Layton at the 
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Deaf and Dumb Asylum, with hopes that a few years' train- 
ing there would euable him to become Miss Martiudale'a 
little page, the grand object of bis desires. 

Tbeir next and merriest excursion was to Percy's 
lodgings , where he bad various Greek curiosities wbich he 
wisbed to show tbem, and Tbeodora consented to come with 
her brother and sister in a simple straight-forward way that 
Violet admired. 

His rooms were over a toy-sbop in Piccadilly, in such a 
roar of sounds that the ladies exclaimed, and Arthur asked 
him how much he paid for noise. 

**It is worth having," said Percy ; "it is cheerful.** 

"Do you think so?" exclaimed Violet. "I think car- 
riages , especially late at night, make a most dismal dreary 
Bound." 

" They remind me of an essay of Miss Talbot's where sfae » 
speaks of her companions hastening home from the feast 
of empty shells," said Tbeodora. 

"Ay! those are your West-end carriages," saidPercy; 
" I will allow tbem a dreary dissatisfied sound. Now mine 
are honest business-like market- waggons, or hearty trades- 
folk Coming home in cabs from treating their children to the 
play. There is sense in those ! I go to sleep thinking what 
drops of various natures make up the roar of that great 
human cataract, and wake up dreaming of the Bhine falls. 

^Brlght volumes of vapour through Lothbnry glide. 
And a river flowg down the vale of Cheapside,* 

Eh, Mrs. Martindale?" 

Violet, who always received a quotation of Wordsworth 
as a compliment to the north, emiled and answered, "I am 
afraid with nie it would end in 

^The stream will not flow, and the htll will not rise.* ** 

"Pish, Violet," said her busband; "howcanyouezpect 

to feel like poets and lovers? And halloo! beis coming it 

strong. Poems by A, The White Hind, and other poems; 

Gboyneth: a tale in verse ; Farewell to PaugiUppo, by the £arl 

Heartiease. L 19 
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of St. Erme ! Well done, Percy ! Are you coUecting original 
serenades for Theodora? I *U never betray wher^ they came 
from." 

" It is all in the way of trade," said Percy. 

"Reviewing?" said Theodora. 

" Yes; there has been such an absurd amount of flattery , 
bestowed on them, that it must provoke any reasonable i 
being. It really is time to put forth a little common sense, 
aince the magazines will have it that earls write better than i 
other people." i 

^' Some of the yerses in Lord St Erme's last volume seem | 
to me very pretty," said Violet 

'^ There, she is taking up the cudgels for her country- 
man ," said Arthur, always pleased when she put herself for- 
ward. 

**Which do youmean?" said Percy, tuming on her in- 
credulously. 

"I like those about the Bay of Naples," she answered. 

"You do not mean these?" and he read them in so good- 
humoured a tone that no one could be vezed, but marking 
every inconsistent simile and word tortured out of its mean- 
ing, and throwing in notes and comments on the unfaithfiil- 
ness of the description. 

" There ! it would do as wfell for the Bay of Naples as for 
the farm-yard at Martindale — all water and smoke." 

Arthur and Theodora laughed , but Violet] stood her 
ground, blushingly but resolutely. 

"Anything so read would sound ill," she said. "I dare 
say it is all right about the faults , but some parts seem to 
me very pretty. This stanza, about the fishermen*s boats at 
night, like sparks upon the water, is one I like, because it is 
what John once described to me.*' 

"You are right, Mrs. Martindale," said Percy, reading a 
second time the lines to which she alluded. " They do recall 
the evening scene ; Mount Vesuvius and its brooding cloud, 
and the trails of phosphoric light upon the sea. I mark these 
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for approvaJ. But have you anything to say for this Address 
to the Mediterranean?" 

He did not this time mar tbe poem in the reading, and it 
was not needed, the Compound words and twisted epithets 
were so extravagant that no one gainsaid Arthur*s sentence, 
"StUtsandbladders!" 

^^And all that abuse of the savage north is unpardonable,** 
said Theodora. ''Sluggish torpid minds, indeed, frozenby 
skies bound in mist belts! If he would stay at home and 
mind bis own business , he would not have time to talk such 
nonsense ! " 

" Now," said the still undaunted Violet , when the torrent 
of unsparing jest had expended itself, "now it is my tum. 
Let me show you one short piece. This — To Z." 

It was an address evidently to bis orphan sister, very 
beautiful and simple; and speaking so touchingly of their 
loneliness together and dependence on each other , that Mr. 
Fotheringham was overcome, and fairly broke down in the 
reading; to the dismay of Violet, who had Httle thought bis 
feelings so easily excited. 

<*Think of the man going and publishing it," said Theo- 
dora. "If I was Lady Lucy, I should not care a rush for it 
now." 

"That is what you get by belonging to a poet," said 
Arthur. " He wears bis heart outside." 

"This came straight from the heart, at least," said 
Percy. "Itisgood, verygood. I am glad you showed it to 
me. It would never do not to be candid. I will tum him 
over again." 

" Well done, coimcülor! " cried Arthur. " She has gained 
a verdict for him ! " 

" Modified the sentence, and given me some re-writing to 
do ,*' said Percy. "I cannot let him off; the more good there 
is in him , the more it is incumbent on some one to slash him. 
Authors are like spaniels , et cetera." 

"Hear, hear, Theodora!" cried Arthur. "See there, 
he has the stick ready , I declare." 

19* 
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Por in truth Arthur wpuld hardly have been so patient of 
hearing so much poetry if it had not been for the delight he 
always took in seeing his wife's opinion sought by a clever 
man, and he was glad to turn for amusement to Percy's 
curiosities. Over the mantelpiece there was a sort of trophy 
in imitation of the title-page to Robinson Crusoe, a thick, 
hooked stick set up saltire-wise with the green umbrella^and 
between them a yataghan, supporting a scarlet, blue-tas- ' 
selled Greek cap. Percy took down the stick, andgave it 
intoTheodora'shand, saying, ^4t has been my companion 
over half Europe and Asia ; I cut it at — " 

"By the well of St. Keyne?" suggested the malidous 
brother. 

" No , at the source of the Scamander ," said Percy. " It 
served us in good stead when we got into the desert of 
Engaddi." . 

" Oh ! was that when the robbers broke into John's tent?" 
exclaimed Violet. " Surely you had some better weapon ? " 

"Notl; the poor rogues were not worth wasting good 
powder on , and a good English drubbing was a much newer 
and more effective experiment. I was theoceforth known 
by the name of Grandfather of Clubs, and Brown always 
manoeuvred me into sleeping across the entrance of the tent 
I do believe we should have left him entombed in the desert 
sands, if John's dressing-case had been lost! " 

"What a capital likeness of John," said Theodora. 
«Mamma would be quite jealous of if 

*' It belonged to my sister ," said Percy. " He got it done 
by an Italian, who has made him rather theatrically melan- 
choly ; but it is a good picture, and like John when he looked 
more young-mannish and sentimental than he does now." 

A hiss and cluck made Violet start. In a dark comer, 
shrouded by the curtain, sat Pallas Athene , the owlof the 
Parthenon, winking at the light, and testifying great dis- 
approval of Arthur ; though when her master took her on his 
finger she draw herseif up and elevated her pretty little 
featheryhomswithsatisfaction, and did not even object to 
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his holding her to a great tabby cat belonging to the land- 
lady, but which was most at Lome on the hearth-rug of the 
good-natured lodger. 

"I always read my compositions to them," said Percy. 
'^Pallas acts sapient judge to admiration, and Pubs nerer 
commits herseif, applauding only her own music — like other 
critics. We reserve our hisses for others." 

"How do you feed the owl, Percy?" 

" A small boy provides her with sparrows and mice for 
sixpence a dozen. I doubted whether it was cruelty to anU 
mala , but decided that it was diverting the spirit of the chase 
to objeets more legitimate than pocket-handkerchiefs." 

** Ho ! so there you seek your protdgh / *' 

'*He sought me. I seized him fishing in my pocket. I 
found he had no belongings, and that his most commodiouB 
lodging-house was one of the huge worn-out boilers neat 
Nine-Elms — an illustration for Watts' Hymns, Theodora." 

"Poor little creature!" said Violet, horrified. "What 
will become of him?" 

"He is doing justice to the patronage of the goddess of 
wisdom," said Percy. "Heisassharpasaneedle, andgets 
on in the world — has discarded ^ conveying/ and promoted 
himself to selling lucifers." 

"A happy family theirs will be," said Arthur. "Cat, 
owl, and two rival pages ! " 

So, having duly admiräd all, curious books, potteries, 
red and black, tiles and lachrymatories , coins, scraps of 
ancient armour, a stuffed bee-eater, and the bottled remains 
of a green lizard that had been a pet at Constantinople — and 
having been instructed in the difference between various 
Eastern modes of writing — the merry visit closed; and as 
the two sisters went home they planned a suit of clothes for 
the owPs Provider, Theodora stipulating for all the hard and 
unusual needle-work. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

I am MhaiD«d that wom«n ar« ao simple 
To offer war wheu tbey shonld kncel for peacc , 
Or seek the rale, supremaey, and sway, 
When they are boand to aerve, love, and obey. 

Taming of ihe Sireio, 

It was an early season, and Theodora had not been a 
fortnight at her brother'B before numerous arrivals neces- 
flitated a round of yisits, to which ehe submi^tted without 
more than moderate grombling. The first call was on the 
Rickworth ladies; but it was not a propitious moment, for 
other yisitors were in the drawing-room, and among them 
Miss Marstone. Emma came to sit by Violet, and was very 
anzious to hear whether she had not become intimate with 
Theresa. Violet conld not giye a good account of herseif in 
this respect^ their hours did not suit, and they had only 
twice met. 

"And is she not delightfdl?" 

"She is a very superior person," said Violet, looking 
down. "Do you know her sisters? I liked one of them." 

"We shall have to call on them, but they are mere 
ordinary girls — no companions to Theresa. She laments it 
very much, and has had to make a line for herseif. I must 
come and teU you about it some moming. It is nonsense to 
meet in this way and think of conversation." 

Theodora had, in the mean time, had the exclusive at- 
tention of Miss Marstone. "So Emma is constant to the 
PraB-Ba&elite ," said Theodora, as they drove from the 
door. " What is all this about the Priory ? " 

"Did Miss Marstone talk about that?" said Violet, aghast. 

" She said something about a restoration. What! is it a 
Beeret?" 

"I suppose she thought you must know it, since I did. 
I was much surprised by her beginning about it to me; for 
when Emma first mentioned it to me,Lady Elizabeth seemed 
vexed , and begged me never to hint at it" 
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<< So Emma wants to make restitation. Well done , Utile 
Emma ! I did not think it was in her/' 

''It has been her darling scheme for years; bat Lady 
Elizabeth has made her promise to wait stUl she is five-and- 
tweniy , and not to consider herseif pledged." 

"How like Lady Elizabeth! One respects her like an 
institution ! I hope Emma may hold out , bat she has a fire- 
brand in her counsels. I am glad you are not infatuated." 

'<I am sare I don't know what I think of Miss Marstone. 
I cannot like her; yet I want to admire her — she is so 
good." 

''Let her be as good as she pleases; why shoald she be 
silly?" 

" Oh ! she is very clever." 

"When good and clever people are silly, they are the 
biggest simpletons of all." 

" Then I don't think I quite know what you mean by silli- 
ness." 

"Not tuming one's sense to the best advantage, Isup- 
pose ," said Theodora. " That Miss Marstone provokes me. 
If her principles were not right I should not care ; but when 
she has sound views, to see her go on talking, with no 
reserve, only caring for what is out of the way, it makes one 
feel one's seif turned to ridicule. How can Lady Elizabeth 
endureit?" 

** I don't think she likes it , but Emma is so fond of her ! " 

" Oh ! as to Emma, her poor little imagination is dazzled. 
It is providential that she has four years to wait! Unless, 
indeed, there is a re-action, and she marries either a broken- 
down fox-hunter or a populär preacher." 

Violet's horrified protests were cut short by the carriage 
stopping. In retuming, they called at Mrs. Finch's house, 
to inquire when the family were expected to retum from 
Paris. They had arrived that moming , and Violet said she 
would make a short visit, and then go home and send the 
carriage back, but Theodora preferred Walking home. 

As they were announCed, Mrs. Finch started up froma 
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gilded sofa on^rhich she hadbeenreclining^readiogaFrencl: 
brochure. Her dress was in the excess of the newest Parisiac 
fashion, such as even to London eyes looked onfr^, and, as 
well as her hair, had the disordered lock of being just off & 
journey. Herfacehadawomaspect, and the colour lookec 
fixed. Theodora, always either rigidly simple or appro- 
priately splendid, did not like Violet to see her friend in such 
acondition, and could almost have shrunk from the eager 
greeting. "TheodoraMartindale! Thisis delightful! Itis 
a real charity to look in on us to-day ! Mrs. Martindale , how 
are y ou ? You look better than last time I saw y ou. Let me 
introduce you to Mr. Finch." 

Mr. Finch was a little dried up man, whose ceremonious 
bow put Violent in mind of the Mayor of Wrangerton. Bend- 
ing low, he politely gave her a chair, and then subsided into 
oblivion; while Miss Gardner came forward, as usual, the 
same trim, quiet, easy-manneredperson, and began to talk 
to Violet, while Mrs. Finch was loudly conversing with 
Theodora. 

The apartment was much in the same style as the lady's 
dress, füll of gilding and bright colour; expensive , but not 
producing a good effect; especially^as the sofa had been 
dragged forward to the fire , and travelling gear and news- 
papers lay about untidily. Altogether there was somo^ing 
unsatisfactory to the feelings of both Theodora and Violet, 
though Mrs. Finch was very affectionate in her impetuous ' 
way , and Miss Gardner gently kind to Violet, asking many 
questions about her little boy. 

Violet soon took leave, and Mr. Finch went down with 
her to the carriage. 

^^ That is a fresh complezion, that does one good to see ! *' 
cried Mrs. Finch, when she was gone. ^^I am glad to see 
her in better looks and spirits." 

'<She understands the art of dress," said Miss Gardner. 

Theodora was on the point of making a sharp answer. 
It was the consequence of having once allowed her brcther^s 
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wife to be frecly canvassed , and she was glad that an open- 
ing door checked the conversation. 

There entered a tall fashionable-looking man, with & 
gloBsy brown mustache, and a very hairy chin, but of pre- 
possessing and gentlemanlike appearance. He leant over 
the sofa, and said a few words in a low Toice to Mrs. Fincb, 
who answered with nods, and a display of her white teeth 
in smiles. Eaising himself, as }i to go, he said, '^Ah! 
by-the-bye , who is that pretty friend of y ours that I met 
Finch escorting down stairs? A most uneommon style of 
beauty — " 

"That was Mrs. Martindale," said Miss Gardner, rather 
in haste. 

* * Arthur Martindale's village maid ? Ha ! Jane , there 'ß 
jealousy ; I thought you told me — " 

"Georgina!" exclaimed Jane, "you should have intro- 
duced Mark to Miss Martindale." 

As Theodora moved her stately heck she feit as if a 
thunderbolt had fallen; but the gentleman's manner was 
particularly pleasing. 

"It is Jane's concern," said Mrs. Finch, laughing. "I 
leave you to infer why she checks bis Communications.** 

"There is nothing more awkward than *You told me 
so,* said Mr. Gardner, "since the days of 'Who is your 
next neighbour, Sir?' I may be allowed some interest in 
the matter, for your brother is an old school-fellow of mine.'* 

"Come!** exclaimed Georgina, '*if you stay dawdling 
here, my letter won*t be written , and my vases won*t come. 
Fancy, Theodora, such delicious S^vres vases , bigenough 
to hold the Forty Thieves, sky blue, with medallions of 
Mars and Venus, and Cupids playing tricks — the love- 
liest things imaginable — came from Versailles — abso- 
lutely historical.'* 

"Lauzun is supposed tohave been hidden in one,'* said 
Mr. Gardner. 

"I Yowed I would have them , and I never fail. Mark has 
been through fire and water for them.'* 
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"And I Buppose they cost — " said Theodora. 

"The keep of half a dozen starving orphans," saidMrs. 
Finch, trinmphantly. "Ay, you may look, Theodora; but 
they are my trophies." 

" I wish you joy of them ," said Theodora. 

"So you shall, when you see them; and that she may, 
offwithyou, Mark, or the post will go." 

"My Cousin is a despot," said Mark, moving off, with 
a bow to Theodora; Mrs. Finch following, spoke a few 
words , and then shut him into the other room. 

"Poor Mark!" said Jane, in the interval. "We have 
brought him home. He has had a little property ieft him, 
and means to clear off his debts, and make a fresh beginning. 
His poor mother is so delighted ! " 

"The coast is clear," said Mrs. Finch, retuming. "Now, 
Theodota , is it true that you are going to be married? " 

Point blank questions did not excite Theodora's blushes; 
and she composedly answered, " Some time or other." 

"There! I knew it could not be true ," criedJane. 

" What is not true?" said Theodora. 

"Not that you are going to have the curate!" said Mts. 
Finch. "Jane, Jane, that has brought the rouge ! Oh! I 
hope and trust it is not the cujrate." 

"Certainly not," said Theodora, in a grave deliberate 
voice. 

"That 's a mercy!" said Mrs. Finch. "I had not the 
slightest confidence in you. I always reckoned on your 
making some wild choice. Oh ! by-the-bye, do teil me where 
Percy Fotheringham is to be found. I must have him at our 
first party. What a charming book that is ! " 

"Even at Paris every one is füll of it, already," said Jane. 
" I feel quite j ealous of you , Theodora , for knowing him so 
well, when we, his cousins, never saw him at all." 

"Cousins in royal fashion," said Theodora, glad that 
the blush had begun for Mr. Wingfield. " What is the exact 
connexion?" 
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'^You ezplain, Jane; it is past me. I am content to 
connt kindred with the royal beast." 

''Lady Fotheringham, bis Tincle*s wife, is sister to Mark'g 
mother, myuncle's wife," saidJane. ''There! Itrustthat 
is lucidly done." 

'< That is all, is it?" said Theodora. 

''Enough for the sending of a card. Teil me where, if 
you know." 

Theodora named the place. 

" Does he show off well? Mark say s he has claws — " 

'' I haTe known him too long to teil how he| appears to 
strangers," said Theodora, as the coloor monnted again. 

"Do you see much of him?" 

*• He comes to Arthur's house." 

"You have ventured there?" said Jane. "It was hard 
not to be able to come for the season otherwise." 

"I came up to bring the dumb boy to the Asylum. I am 
staying on because I like it." 

" Do you mean to go out with her ? " 

**When she goes, I do so too , but I am not come for the 
season. My brother*s regiment is ordered to Windsor, and 
perhaps I may stay to be with her." 

" She has more manner than last year ," said Jane : " she 
is greatly improved in looks. You will believe me, Theodora, 
all I said to Mark only referred to her paleness." 

"Ityron'tdo, Jane," said her sister; "you onlymake it 
worse. I see how it is ; Theodora has found out that her 
sister-in-law is a pretty little pet of athing that does her no 
härm, and you have got into the wrong box by flattering 
her first dislike. Yes, yes, Theodora, we know Jane of 
old; and never could get her to see the only safe way is to 
teil one's mind straight out." 

"I don't see it established that I did not teil Theodora 
my real mind," saidJane, quietly; "I always thoughtMrs. 
Martindale pretty and elegant — " 

" Self-evident," said Georgina ; " but if I had been among 
you, would not I have told Theodora the poor child was 
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cowed by her dignities, and Mrs. Neabit and all tbe rest? 
Oh, Iwoiild have made much of her, and brought her for- 
ward. She should have been my queen of Violets: I would 
have done it last year if that unlucky baby had not come in 
the way." 

"And now she does not need patronage ," said Jane. 

"No ; and now Theodora has fonnd her out for herseif — 
a better thing," said Mrs. Finch. " You look all the better 
for it! I never saw you look so bright or so handsome, 
Theodora ! You are a happy girl ! " — and there was a sigh. 
Some interrnption here occurring, Theodora took her leave, 
and walked home. She feit ruffled by her visit, and as she 
came in-doors , ran upstairs and knocked at her sister^s door. 
The room looked cool and pleasant, and Violet was lying 
down in her white, frilled dressing-gown, so freshly, purely, 
delicately neat, and with so calm and sweet a smile, that 
the contrast marked itself strongly, and Theodora thought 
no one ever looked more innocent and engaging. "I hope 
youarenottired?" 

" Oh, no ; I only thought it wiser to rest, thank you." 

"1 came to teil you that Georgina Finch wants us to go 
to a party next Tuesday week. There *8 nothing to prevent 
it, is there?" 

"I know of nothing; but Arthur will say — " 

" We are to bring Percy. I meant to have told them of 
our affair; but I did not think they deserved it just then. 
I am glad he is no real relation to that Mr. Gardner." 

"Was it Mr. Gardner who met me going' down stairs?" 
said Violet, with an unpleasant recoUection of having been 
stared at. " Is he their brother ? " 

"No, their cousin. I wonder what you think of them?" 
said Theodora, hastily throwing aside her bonnet and 
gloves , and seating herseif. 

"Miss Gardner is veiy good-natured and pleasing." 

"Those words are mäde for her. But what of 
Georgina?" 

"I hardly know her," said Violet, hesitating. "Thisis 
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only the second time I have seen her; and last ycar I was so 
Tinwell Ihat her liveliness was too much for me«" 

" Overpowering," said Theodora. "So people say. It 
is time ehe should steady, but she will not think. I 'm 
provoked with her. I did not like her looks to-day , and yet 
she has a good warm heart. She is worth a dozen Janesl 
Don't prefer Jane to her, whatever you do , Violet ! " Then 
breakingoff, she began earnestly , "You see, Violet, those 
are my oldest friends; I never could care for any ^irl but 
Georgina, and we have done such things together as I 
uever can forget. They had great di sad van tage s; a set of 
wretched governesses — one worse than the other, and were 
left entirely to their merey. My education was no pattern, 
but it was a beauty to theirs , thanks to my father. I do 
believe I was the only person with any serious notions that 
(reorgina ever came in contact with, in all her growingup. 
Their father died just as she was Coming out, leaving very 
little Provision for them ; and they were shifted about among 
fine relations who only wanted to get rid of them , and gave 
them to understand they must marry for a home." 

' ' Poor girls ! What a miserable life ! " 

"Jane knew she was no beauty, and took to the obliging 
line. She fawns , and is intimate and populär. I never liked 
her silkiness, though it creeps into one at the time. Georgina 
had more in her. I wish you could have seen her at eighteen. 
She was such a fine, glowing, joyous-looking girl, with 
those bright cheeks , and her eyes dancing and light hair 
waving, and exuberant spirits that no neglect or unkindness 
could daunt — all wild gaiety , setting humbug at defiance, 
and so good-natured ! Oh ! dear, it makes one melancholy ! " 

"And what made the change?" 

"She had a long, low, nervous fever, as they calledit, 
buti have never known much about it, for it was when we 
were all taken up with John's illness. She was very long in 
recovering, and I suppose her spirit was broken, and that 
the homelessness grew unbearable; for whereas she had 
always declared for honest independence and porerty, the 
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nezt thing I heard of her was, that she had accepted this 
miserable money-making old wretch ! " 

"Perhaps she liked him." 

'<No, indeed! She despises him, and does not hide it! 
She is true ! that is the best of her. I cannot help caring for 
Georgina. Poor thing , I hate to see it ! Her spirits as high 
as ever, and with as little bailast; and yet she looks so 
fagged. She was brought up to dissipation — and does not 
know where eise to tum. She has not a creatnre to say a 
Word the right way ! " 

" Not her sister ? " said Violet. " She seemed serious and 
good." 

*' No one can teil what is the truth in Jane ," said Theo- 
dora; '^and her sister, who knows her best, is the last 
person to be influenced by her. Some one to whom she 
could look up is the only chance. Oh, how I wish she had 
a child ! Anything to love would make her think. But there 
was something in the appearance of that room I cannot get 
over." 

" The confusion of arriving — " 

"No, nothing ever could have made it so with you! I 
don*tknow what it was, but — . Well, I do think nothing 
eise prevented me from telling them about Percy. I meant 
it when I said I would stay after you , and they talked about 
bis book, and asked if I saw much of him, and I faced it 
out , so that they never suspected it , and now I think it was 
cowardly. Iknow! I will go at once, andwrite Georgina 
anote, and teil her the truth." 

She went, and after a little interval, Violet began to 
dress for a party at the house.of a literary friend of Lady 
Martindale's, where they were to meet an Eastem grandee 
then visiting London. As she finished, she bethought her- 
seif that Theodora had never before had to perform a grand 
toilette without a lady's maid, and going to her room, found 
her indeed with [her magnificent black tresses still spread 
over her Shoulders, fiushed, humiliated, almost angry at 
her own failures in disposing of them. 
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"Don't I look like an insane gipsy?" said she, looking 
up and tossing back the locke that hang over her face. 

" Can I do anything to help you?" 

"Thank you; sitdown, and I '11 put all this black stuff 
out of the way ," said Theodora, grasping her hair with the 
action of the Tragic Muse. "I '11 put it up in every-day 
fashion. I wish you wotdd teU me what you do to yours to 
get it into those pretty plaits." 

^'I could show you in a minute; but as it is rather late, 
perhaps you would not dislike ;my trying to put it up for 
you." 

" Thank you — no , pray don't , you will tire yourself." 

But it was spoken with none of the old disdain, and left 
an opening for coaxing. 

^^I used to be thought a good band with my sister's hair. 
It will be such a treat if you will only let me try /' said she, 
emboldened to stroke the raven tresses, and then take the 
comb, while Theodora yielded, well pleased. "On con- 
dition you give me a lesson to-morrow. I am not to be maid- 
ridden all my life," and it ended with "Thank you! That 
is comfortable. You came in my utmost need. I am only 
ashamed of having troubled you." 

"Don't say so. I am so much obliged to you for letting 
me try. It is more like being at home with you," murmured 
Violet, tuming away, but her voice as well as the glass 
betrayed her tearful eyes, and Theodora's Sensation was! a 
reward for her pride having slumbered and allowed her to 
accept a service. 

Mr. Fotheringham came to dinner that he might go with 
them to the party. As they were drinking coffee before 
setting out, Mrs. Finch's invitation was mentioned. 

"You had better leave your card for her, Percy," said 
Theodora. He made no answer. 

" Will you dine with us first and go ? " said Violet. 

" Thank you, I do not mean to visit them." 

" No ! " exclaimed Theodora. " They are connexions 1 " 

" The more cause for avoiding them." 
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" I have pTomised to introduce you." 

^^ I am afraid you reckoned without your host." 

" Ha ! " cried Arthur , " the lion is grown coquettish with 
fine feeding. He is not easy of leading." 

** She is my greatest friend ," said Tbeodora, as if it was 
conclusive; but Percy only answered, '*! ehould be very 
6€^Ty to believe so ," set down bis cup and began to read the 
paper. Sbe was the more irritated. "Percy," she said, 
" do you really not intend to go to this party?" 

"Certainlynot" 
^ "Not to Visit a relation of your own, and my most inti- 
mate friend, whenitismy especialdesire?" 

"You do not know what you are talking of,"he answered, 
without raising bis eyes. 

"Percy!" exclaimed Theodora, her pride and affection 
so morüfied that she forgot that Arthur was looking on 
with mischievous glee, "have you any reason for thi» 
neglect?" 

"Of courselhave," said he, readingon. 

"Thenletmebearit." 

"You force it fromme, Theodora," said Percy, layin^ 
down the paper: "it is because I will not enter into any in- 
tercourse I can avoid with pcrsons whose conduct I disap- 
prove." 

Violet coloured and shrank closer to her husband. Theo- 
dora's face and neck turned almost crimson, and her eyes 
sparkled , but her voice only showed unmoved diddain. " Ee- 
member, she is my friend." 

"You do not know her history, or you would not call 
her so," 

" I do. What is there to be ashamed of ? " 

"Isee, you know nothing ofthe prior attachment," said 
Percy, not without anger at her pertinacity. 

" A boy and girl liking that had been long past" 

"0 it had, had it!" said Percy, ironically. "So you 
approve her marrying an old rogue and miser, who had 
heaped up bis hoards by extortion of wretched Indians and 
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Spaniards , the \exy scum of Mammon , coming to the top 
like everything detestable?" 

" I ne ver heard bis money was ill-gotten." 

'* Those who spend don't ask whence gold comes. And 
you justify her keeping the old love, this cousin, dangling 
abput her house all the winter tili she is the talk of Paris." 

"I don't believe gossip." 

" Can you deny that he is in London in her train? " 

'^He has come into some property, and means to turn 
orer a new leaf." 

"Ay, andaworseleafthanbefore." 

*'How can you judge of his resolutions?" 

Arthur laughed, saying, ''I'd not bet much on Mark 
Gardner's." 

Much to Violet's relief, the carriage was announced; 
the gentlemen walked, and Theodora talked of indifiPerent 
matters fast and gaily. Percy handed Mrs. Martindale out, 
and gave her his arm, leaving Theodora to her brother. 

It was a small select party, almost every one known to 
Theodora, and she was soon in eager conversation at some 
distance from Violet, who was sorry for Percy, as he stood 
in silence beside her own chair, vexation apparent on bis 
honest face. 

"Who is that talking to Theodora?" he presently asked. 

It was a small light - complexioned gentleman, whos« 
head and face, and the whole style of his dress andperson, 
might have made him appear a boy of seventeen, but for a 
pale mustache and tuft on the chin. Theodora looked very 
animated , and his face was glo wing with the pleasure of her 
notice. 

"I cannot teil ," said Violet; " there is Arthur, ask him." 

Percy was moving towards Arthur, when hewascaught 
by the master of the house , and set to talk to the Oriental in 
his own language. Violet had never been so impressed by 
his talents as while listening to his fluent conversation in the 
foreign tongue, making the stranger look delighted and 
amused, and giving theEnglish audience lively interpreta- 
Heartseasem /• 20 
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tions, which put them into ready communication with the 
wonder at whom they had hitherto looked in awkwardness. 
Theodora did not come near the group , nor seem to pereöive 
Violette entreating glances , and when the Eastem prince 
departed, Percy had also disappeared. Violet was gratified 
by the ladies around her descanting on his book and bis 
Syriac, and wished Theodora could hear them. 

At that moment she fonnd Theodora close to her, pre- 
senting Lord St. Erme to Mrs. Arthur Martindale ! After so 
much dislike to that little insignificant light man for being 
the means of vexing Percy, to find him Üie poethero, the 
feudal Vision of nobility, the Lord of Wrangerton! What 
an adventure for her mother to hear of ! 

It was a pleasant and rather pretty face when seen near, 
with very good blue eyes, and an air of great taste and 
refinement, and the voicewas very agreeabie, asheasked 
8ome question about the Eastem prince. Yiolet hardly knew 
what she answered. 

"I met him yesterday , but it was flat ," he said. ** They 
bad a man there whose.Syriac was only leamt from books, 
and who could not understand him. The Interpreter to- 
night was far more au-fcdt — yery clever he seemed. Wbo 
was he?" 

"Mr.Fotheringham," said Theodora. 

"TbeCrusader? Wasit, indeed?" said Lord St. Erme, 
eagerly. "Is he here? I wish particularly to make his ac- 
quaintance." 

"I believe he is gone," said Violet, pitying the oncon- 
scious victim, and at once amused, provoked, and em- 
barrassed. 

"Youknowhim?" 

Violet marvelled at the composure of Theodora*s reply. 
" Yes , my eldest brother was his travelling companion.** 

"Is it possible? Your brother the *M' of the book?" 
ezclaimed the youngEarl, with enthusiastic delight and in- 
terest. "I never guessed it! I must read it again for the 
fiake of meeting him." 
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'^ You often do meet him there ," said Theodora, "as my 
eister can testify. She was helpiug him to revise it last sam- 
mer at Ventnor." 

"I envy you!" cried Lord St. Erme, "to go through 
euch a book with such a companion was houour indeed ! '* 

"Itwasdelightful," saidViolet 

"Those are such delicious descriptions ," proceededhe. 
"Do you remember the scene where he describes the cru- 
sading camp at Constantinople? It is the perfection of 
language — places the whole before you — carries you into 
the spirit of the time. It is a Tasso unconscious of his 
powers, borne along by his innate poetry;" theo pausing, 
" surely you admire it , Miss Martindale ? " 

"0, yes," said Theodora, annoyed at feeling a blosh 
arising. 

The Earl seemed sensible of a check, and changed his 
tone to a sober and rather timid one, as he inquired after 
Mr. Martindale. The reply was left to Violet. 

"He has never been so well in his life. He is extremely 
busy , and much enjoys the beauty of the place." 

"I suppose it is very pretty ," said Lord St Erme. 

"Nothing can be more lovely than the colour of the sea, 
and the wonderful foliage , and the clearness. He says all 
lovers of fine scenery oughtto come there," 

"Scenery can hardly charm unless it has a past/* he 
replied. 

"I can controvert that," said Theodora. 

With much diffideace he replied: "I speak only of my 
own feeling. To me , a fine landscape without associations 
has no soul. It is like an unintellectual beauty." 

" There are associations in the West Indies ," said Theo* 
dora. 

" Not the most agreeable ," said Lord St. Erme. 

"There is the thought of Columbus," said Violet; "his 
whole character, and his delight as each island surpassed the 
last." 

" Now , I have a fellow-feeling for the buccaneeirs ," said 

20* 
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Theodora. " Bertram Risingham was always a hero of mine. 
I believe it is an ancestral respect, probably we are their 
descendants." 

Violet wondered if she said so to frighten him. 

'^Roheby has giyen a glory to buccaneering,'* be replied. 
''It is the Office of poetry to gild natura by breathing a soul 
into her. It is what the Americans are trying to do for their 
new World , still tuming to England as their Greece." 

'' I meant no past associations ," said Theodora , bluntly. 
''John carries bis own with him." 

" Yes ; all may bear the colonr of the Imagination within." 

"And of the purpose," said Theodora. "It is work in 
eamest, no matter where, that gives outward things their 
interest. Dreaming will never do it WorkingwilL" 

Their conversation here closed; but Theodora said as 
they went home : " What did you think of him , Violet? " 

"He looks yoimger than I ezpected.'* 

"He would be good for something if he could be made to 
trork. I long to give him a pickaze, and set him on npon the 
roads. Then he would see the beauty of theml I hate to 
hear him maunder on about Imagination , while he leaves bis 
tenantry to take their chance. He know what eyes Perey and 
John see things with ! " 

"I am glad to have seen him," said Violet, re-assured. 

"He desired to be introdueed to you." 

"I wonder — do you think — do you suppose he remem- 
bers— ?" 

"I don*t suppose he thinks anything about it," said Theo- 
dora, shortly. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

I am not yet of Earl Perey*8 mind. 

King Henry IV, 

" VioLBT ," said Theodora , the next moming ; " I want to 
know if Perey said more to Arthur than to us ? " • 

She spoke with deepening colour, and Violefs glowed 
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still more, as she answered: ^'Arthur asked him, and he said 
he would not begin an acqnaintance, but that there was no 
occasion to break off the ordinary civüities of society. He 
accused her of no more than levity. Yes, those were AxÜiqx'h 
words." 

^'I am going to get to the bottom of it," said Theodoia; 
" and give Georgina a thorough lecture." 

She departed; and Violet sat down to her letters, with 
little Johnniecrawlingatherfeet; bat in a few minutes, she 
was interrupted bj the entrance of Mr.Fotheringham,asking 
for Theodora. 

" She is gone out. She could not rest without an ezplana^ 
tion from ]^. Finch." 

"A proper farrago she will hear," said Perey. " I found I 
conld Bettle to nothing, so I thought it best to come and have. 
it out" 

"I hope she will soon come in," 

."Don*t let me interrupt you. Go on with your letters. — * 
Ha! litüemasterl" 

In his present temper, play with the baby was the most: 
congenial occupation, and he made the little fellow yeiy 
happy tili he was carried off for his midday sleep. Then he 
tried to read, but seemed so uneasy, that Violet wondered 
If it would be intermeddling to hint at Theodora's real 
▼iews. 'Atlast, as if he could bear it no longer, heabruptly 
said, ^^Iklrs. liartindale, do you know anything of these 
people?" 

" Very little ," she answered. ** Theodora was telling m^ 
about them yesterday, before you came. I believe she only 
likes them, for old acquaintance sake." 

" Is it true that she used to go out with them last year ? " 

'^I beüeye that she did sometimes." 

'^Ai least, I hope that will not happen again." 

*'No, I should not think it would. I am sure Theodor«, 
does not entirely approve of Mrs. Finch." 

'' She defended her through thick and thin." 

'<You shocked her with ^e suddenness of whatyou said. 
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Sbe cannot forget the haTing been happy together as cbil- 
dren; bat sbe thinks as you do, and disliked the marriage 
very mach. Before you came , she had been lamenting over 
Mtb. Finch." 

" Then , it was pure perverseness ! " 

''If I Said so, I wonder what you would answer," Said 
Violet, with abright, arcb look. 

"I should hear reason," said Percy, roughly, as if to 
fepel the sweetness; yet it had a moUifying effect, and he 
presently spoke with less irritation and more regret. 

"She suspects uo evil, and cannot understand any im- 
putation on her friend. She fancies I speak from report, but 
I have known this fellow, Mark, all my life. His mother is a 
sister of my aunt Fotheringham. They wanted me to hunt 
ap an appointment to get him out of the young lady's way." 

"Before her marriage?'* 

"Ay. When I was last in England , there was a great 
to-do at the discovery of an -engagement between this youth 
and Miss Georgina. I suppose, considering her bringing up, 
0he was not much to be blamed. I remember my aunt 
thought the poor girl harshly dealt with." 

"0, that must have been the cause of the nervous feyer 
Theodora mentioned. She said she knew no particulars." 

"She has not been openly dealt with," said Percy. 
" They do not dare to let her see their doings." 

"So the poor thing was tormented into this marriage? " 

"No torment needed. The eider sister did try to warn 
her that it could not tum out well. I should think the old 
rogne had found his punishment for his extortions. Fine 
stories I could teil you of him in South America. Now, am I 
not justified in kee|)ing clear of them? Let Theodora say 
what she will, it does not make it right for me to put myself 
in the way of those great extravagant dinners and parties 
of theirs, where they want me for nothing but a show-oflF." 

"I am sure Theodora will think with you, when she is 
cooler, and not taken by surprise." 

The dock strack. 
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" There, I have an appointm^nt ! " 

'^I wish you conld wait for luncheon. Shemustcome then.** 

" What are you going to do this evening? " 
. "I am Borry to say that we dine out; but to-morrow ia 
Sonday, and you will be sure to find us at home." 

He went) and one o'clock came, but no Theodora. Violet 
had waited ten minutes for luncheon before she returned. 

" I did not know how late it was ," said she. " I wish you 
had begun without me/' 

Then, throwing her bonnet into a chair, and cutting 
somecake, she proceeded : '^Suchhoursastheykeep! No 
one but Jane was up when I came, so I went to her room, and 
told her I would hear the rights of it." 

* ' Were you satisfied ? " 

''Georgina has been foolish and unguarded, and the 
World is very ill-natured. I hate it altogether, from begin- 
ning to end," said Theodora, with an impatient gesture. 
"Most decidedly," she added, "Georgina never ought to 
have married. I forced it from Jane that she had neyer cared 
for any one but this Mark. The discovery of bis extra- 
vagance and misconduct was the real overthrowofmypoor 
Georgina. It was that which brought on her illness ; the 
family were very unkind; and at last weakness and per- 
secution broke down her spirit, and she was ready to do any- 
thing to escape." 

" Poor thing I poor thing I " 

" She had nothing to fall back upon. 0, if I had but been 
there I Iflhadbutknowiiitatthetime!" 

"Well, and now?" said Violet, anxiously. 

"The having Mr. Gardner there now? Beally, I don't 
think she deserves all this abuse. The other matter is 
entirely passed away. Mr. Finch likes him, and they under- 
stand each other fully. Coming to them detaches him from 
bis former habits, and gives him the best chance. His mother 
is so relieved to know he is with them. If Jane saw any- 
thing in theleast amiss, she says she would be thefirst to take 
alarm; and Idotrust her forthat, for the sakeof appearances.'* 
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^^I suppose it is a queBtion of appearances ," said Violet, 
with the diffident blushes of her eighteen years. ' 

'^Is she to throw awaj the hope of rescuing her cousin, to 
save herseif from spitefal tongues ? ** cried Theodora. ^' Not 
that I suppose Lady Fotheringham means to be spitefal, but 
Percy hears it all from her, and we know very well that good 
ladies in the country have a tendency to think every one 
good for nothing that lives in London or Paris, especially 
tiieir relations. That is all nonsense. K Percy goes by 
gossip, I don't I go by my own Observation, and I see 
äiere is nothing at which to take exception. I watched her 
and Mr. Gardner together,andI do declare there was nothing 
but ease and frankness. I am sure he was more inclined to 
pay that sort of attention to me. He really is very enter- 
taining. I must teil you some of his stories." 

" Percy has been here ," said Violet. 

"Hashe?" 

"He waited tili twelve , and then was obliged to go." 

Theodora kept silence for some minutes , then said : *-^ If 
he thinks to make me give my friends up , he is much mis- 
taken! You know I had written to Georgina last night 
Well, she thought I had come to be congratulated; and if 
you had but seen the greeting — the whole manner — when 
she m'et me ! Oh ! you would know how impossible it is not 
to feel for her, with all one's heart! " 

" Yes , yes. I suppose you could not say anything about 
thistoher. No, of course not.*' 

"Not of course at all, if I could have had her alone, but 
Jane was there all the time. It was a pleasure to see the 
contrast between her manner and Jane's. There was soul 
in her, real hopes I should be happy, while Jane seemed 
only to think it tolerable , because I might end in being an 
ambassadress. I will see her again before the party, and 
draw my own conclusions.'* 

" Does she know that Percy will not go ? " 

"I know no such thing." 

She was too proud to ask what had passed in Violet's 
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interview ?nth him , and indeed was ready to take ßie at the 
idea of their afiairs having been discussed with her. 

She strove to believe herseif the ofFendedparty, but her 
conscience was not easily appeased, though she tried to set 
it at rest by affectionate care of Violet, and was much gratified 
by Arthur's stopping her after Violet had gone upstairs at 
ni^ht, to heg her to stay , while he was at Windsor with his 
regiment. 

" Thank you , for making me of use ," she said. 

^'I shall come backwards and forwards continually/' 
said Arthur, "but she must not be alone; I shall be very 
. glad ±f you can stay , or I shall be driven to have one of the 
Mosses h^e." 

" Oh , no , no ! I shall be most happy to stay. I will take 
every care of her." 

"Thank you, Theodora; good night. You havegot to 
know her better now," he continued, lingering as on that 
first night to gain some word of commendation of her." 

"Much better," said Theodora, cordially. " One cannot 
help growing fond of her — so gentle and engaging." 

She was pleased with his satisfaction ; and while she - 
owned Violet's sincerity and sweetness, considered her 
one of those soft dependent beings formed to call forth 
tenderness £rom strong and superior spirits , and gloried in 
being necessary to her: it almost restored her balance of 
complacency. 

On Sunday aftemoon Violet stayed at home with little 
Johnnie, and the vacant place in the seat at church was 
filled by Mr. Fotheringham. Many thoughts floated through 
Theodora's mind; but whether the better or the worse would 
gain the advantage seemed rather to depend on chance than 
on herseif. Perhaps she was not yet conscious what were her 
besetting sins, and thus the conflict was merely a struggle 
between her feelings for her friend and for her lover. 

Arthur walked home with an acquaintance ; but Theodora 
tunied fromPercy, and threw herseif into eager conversation 
with Lady Elizabeth. 
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On entering the house , as Violet was not in the drawing- 
room , Theodora was going np stairs , when Percy said , in 
a tone of authority, '^How long do yon intend to go on in 
this way?" 

"Inwhatway?" 

"Do you wish to keep all our disputes as a spectade for 
Arthur's edification?" 

Colouring with shame and displeasure, she sat down with 
asortof "lamready" air, and took off her Walking things, 
laying them down deliberately, and waiting in complete 
silence. Did she wish to embarrass him, or did she await bis 
first Word to decide what line she should take? 

" Theodora," he said at length, "when I spoke last night, 
I did not know how early your aequaintance with this lady 
had begun,orI should have shown more regard to thefeeling 
that arises between old companions. I am afraid I gave you 
flome unnecessary pain." 

This was unexpected; and she could not at once hpden 
herseif in displeasure, so that though she spoke not, her 
countenance was relenting. 

"DidMrs.Martindale mentionwhatltold heryesterday?" 

"No; she only said you had been here. I was gone to 
satisfy my mind." 

"And did you?" 

"I should never have defended Georgina's marriage if I 
had known the whole ; but the rest of what you have heard 
is Blander." 

"That is what I came to explain;" and Percy repeated 
the history he had before given to Violet, adding a wam- 
ing of the same kind as John's against placing Arthur in 
Mr. Gardner's way. 

"The point is," said Theodora, "what construction is 
to be placed on the present State of things? You and Lady 
Fotheringham , who have not seen them, take one view; I, 
who do see them, and who know Georgina intimately, take 
another, in which I ^gree with her husband and with the 
eider sister , who lives with her." 
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" Intimately ! Wben you had no idea of this first affair ! " 

"Such follies are not to be published." 

" You toill defend them ! " cried Percy , impatiently. 

"Am I to sit quiet whenl bear injustice done to my oldest 
fnend?" 

" I wish that unbappy friendship had never begun ! " 

A silence broken by her cooUy saying, "Well, what is 
tocomeof all this?" 

Percy walked about the room and said, "What do you 
mean?" 

With a provoking air of meekness she said , " I only want 
to know what you expect of me?" 

Excessively annoyed, he sharply answered, "To be a 
reasonable woman."' 

"Well?" said Theodora, with the same submissive voice. 

He had recovered himself , and with no further show of 
temper, he sat down by her, saying, "This is folly. We 
had better say what we mean. You feel strongly with regard 
to your old playfellow; I cannot think well of her; but while 
this is matter of opinion , it is childish to dispute. Time will 
show which is the correct view — I shall be glad if it is yours. 
Tl\e eider sister is a steady amiable person, whom my aunt 
likes, and that is in their favour. I do not wish you to break 
with an old friend while we know of no positive charge 
against her, though I should think there could be little to 
attract you. For me it is another matter, and I will not" 

"You will not adopt my friends?" 

"I will not be talked into it. 

"I do not understand your principle," said Theodora, 
but without asperity. " Why do you decline an acquaintance 
to which you do not object for me ? " 

" The beginning has been made in your case, and I know 
it is old affection , not present approval. You can't be hurt 
by one like her. But for my part, knowing what I do of 
them, I will enter on no acquaintance : ji is a line of which I 
have resolved to keep clear. She would think herseif pa- 
tronising a literary man." 
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" Oh ! you could not submit to that ! " cried Theodora — 
"never. Stayaway, Ibegofyou." 

"Itisforno such nonsense," saidPercy. '^Butthinking 
of them asi dOy I cannot receive from them the favonra 
which rieh folks consider invitations to poor ones. My con- 
nexion with them makes it all the more undesirable. I to- 
tally disapprove their style of conduct, and will not seem to 
sanction it by beginning an acquaintailce, or appearing at 
their grand dinners and parties. If I had known them be- 
fore , the case might be (Offerent" 

"I will say no more. You are quite right," said Theo- 
dora, well able to appreciate the manliness of his inde- 
pendence. 

She thoughtover several times the way of communicating 
to Mrs. Finch , Percy's rejection of her invitation , and made 
some attempts at seeingher, butwithoutsuccess, untilthe 
night of the party. Violet had aniindefined dread of it , and 
was especially glad that her husband was able to go with 
them. It was one of the occasions when he was most soli- 
citous about her appearance; and he was well pleased, for 
she was in yery goodlooks, and prettily dressed wi]th some 
Irish lace, that to Theodora's amusement she had taken off 
liiss Marstone*s hands ; and with his beautiful wife and dis- 
tinguished looking sister, he had his wish of displaying 
woman as she should be. 

The room was füll, but Violet saw few acquaintance; as 
Mrs. Finch, with much display of streamer, flounce, jew- 
ellery, and Shoulders, came to meet them with vehement 
^Icome, and quite oppressed Violet with her attention in 
£nding a seat for her on the sofa. 

With a nod and look of gay displeasure at Theodora, she 
said, ^' So , you have brought me no Crusader , you naughty 
girl! Where 's your Red Gross Knight?" 

"Hewouldnotcome," said Theodora, gravely. 

"Youdareownit! Where 's your power? Ah! you will 
say it was idleness." 

<'I will teil you another time," said Theodora, blushing 
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inconYeniently) andViolet) as she feit her cheeks respond- 
ing, fancied Mrs. Fincli must know why. 

"You won't confess! No, you never tried. If youhad 
once set your mind on it, you would have accomplished it I 
always cite Theodora Martindale as the person who cannot 
be resisted." 

" You see your mistake ," retumed Theodora. 

A gentieman here greeted her, then claimed Mrs. Finch's 
attention, and evidently by bis desire, ^e tumed to Violet, 
and presented him as her cousin , Mr. G-ardner , an old friend 
of Captain Martindale. 

Violet acknowledged the courtesy, but it was in con- 
fdsion and distress. 

''1 am delighted to make your acquaintance ," was bis 
address. <'Is Captain Martindale here? I have not seen him 
for years." 

** He is in the room ," said Violet , looking round for him, 
hoping either that he would come, or that Mr. Gardner 
would go in search of him; but the conversation continued, 
thougb she answered without knowing what she said, tili 
at last he moved away to communicate to Mrs. Finch that 
Arthur Martindale's pretty wife had nothing but fine eyes 
and complezion. 

Theodora was satisfied to see a very , slight recognition 
pass between Mr. Gardner and her brother, who was intent 
on conducting to Violet an officer newly retumed from the 
West Indies , where he had met John. After a pleasant con- 
versation, the two gentlemen moved away, and presently 
the place next to her was taken by Miss Gardner, with civil 
inquiries for her little boy. 

"We are so vexed at not seeing Mr. Fotheringham ! 
Georgina is forious. We reckoned on him as the lion of the 
night" 

Violet had no answer to make, and Jane continued. "I 
have taken Theodora to task. Fame makes men capricious, 
and he is very odd; but I teil her she oüght to have more in- 
fluence, and I seriously think so. Do you not?" 
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''I believe he convinced her," said Violet, wishing the 
next moment to recall her words. 

*^ Indeed ! I am curious." 

**I believe he thinks it better — fashionable life — "fal- 
tered Violet 

" He might have made an exception in favour of such 
near connezions! Why! we shall be related ourselves, 
Mrs. Martindale. How charmed I shall be." 

Violet turned a^bracelet on her arm, and could make no 
response. 

"It is Strange enough that we have never met Percival 
Fotheringham ," said Miss Gardner. "He is an eccentric 
being, I hear, but our dear Theodora has a spiee of eccentri- 
city herseif. I hope it will be for the best." 

"He is an admirable person," said Violet. 

"I rejoice to hear it. I hadsome doubts. The dear girl 
is so generous, of such peculiar decision, so likely to be 
dazzled by talent, and so warmly attached to her eldest 
brother, that I almost feared it might not have been well 
weighed. Butyouare satisfied?" 

"0, yes, entirelyso." 

" I am relieved to hear it. In confidence I may teil you, it 
is said in our own family, that there is a rough overbearing 
temper about him. I could not bear to think of dear Theo- 
dora's high spiritbeing subjected to anything ofthat kind." 

** He is abrupt," said Violet, eagerly; " but I assure you 
the better he is known, the more he is liked. My little boy 
issofondofhim." 

" I am glad. No doubt you have every means of judging, 
but I own I was surprised at such ready consent. You were 
behind the scenes, no doubt, and can teil how thact deter- 
mined spirit carried the day." 

"Lord Martindale gave his consent most readily and 
gladly ," said Violet ; but Jane was only the more convinced 
that Mrs. Martindale was as ignorant as ever of family 
secrets. 

"It was best to do so with a good grace; but I did think 
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oar dear Theodora might have looked higher! Poor Lord 
St Erme ! He would have been a more eligibl^ choice. The 
family mnst have been much disappointed, for she might 
have had him at her feet, any day last summer." 

"I do not think he would have suited her." 

"Well! perhaps not, but an easy gentle temper might. 
However, it cannot be helped! Only the long engagement 
is unfortunate — very trying to both parties. I have seen so 
few turn out well! Poor Pelham Fotheringham ! It is a 
pity he should stand between them and the baronetcy." 

"Is he Sir Antony's son?" 

" Yes ; it is a sad affair. A fine tall youth , quite i^nbecile. 
He is bis poor mother's darling, but no more fit to take care 
of himself than a child of five years old. A most melancholy 
thing! Old Sir Antony ought to set him aside, and let 
Percival enjoy the estate. Indeed, I should think it very 
probable he would do so — it would be greatly for the happi- 
nessof all parties." 

" I think it would," saidViolet. - 

"Percival can do anything with the old people, and they 
will be so delighted with the Martindale connexion! Per- 
haps it is an understood thing. Do you know whether it is?" 

" I should not think so. I never heard anything of it." 

" Has Theodora ever been introduced to the uncle and 
aunt?" 

"Never." 

"Good old folks, exceedingly primitive. Very kind, 
too, and a fine old-fashioned place; but, oh, sodull! All 
their ideas are of the seventeenth Century. It will be a severe 
ordeäl for poor Theodora , but if Lady Fotheringham, good 
old Boul, is pleased with her, I shall ezpect grand eon- 
sequences." 

Yiolet was glad that Miss Gardner was asked to dance. 
Presently Arthur retumed to her side. "Tired, Violet?" 
he asked. "Slow work, is not it? They have a queer lot 
here. Scarcely a soul one ever saw liefore." 
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"I was thinking so. Are there not a great many for<- 
eignere ? I saw some immense mustaches. " 

"Ay. Percy would think himself back in Blue Beard's 
country. There is the King of the Clothes Brnshes himself 
polking with Mrs. Finch. Can*t you see? " 

"No! Iwißhicould." 

"An economical fellow! Every man his own clothes 
brush — two expenses saved at once , to say nothing of soap, 
an artide that mayhap he does not deal in." 

" Oh ! hush ! you will make me laugh too much. Where *ß 
Theodora?" 

"Dancing with Gardner. He seems inclined to make up 
to her, unless it is a blind." ^ 

"He Said he used to know you at school." 

** Yes, scamp that he is. I had rather he had never tumed 
up again ! He is not worth Theodora's quarrelling about. I 
hear she is chattering away like fun. Have you had any one 
tospeakto?" 

"Mifis Gardner came to me. She seemed to think Sir 
Antony might settle his property on Percy instead of on his 
son. Do you think there is any chance of it ? " 

"I wish he would. He could not do a wiser thing. But 
of course it is entailed — there 's always a provision of 
nature for starving the younger brauche s. What does she 
say to Percy's absence? " 

"I fancy she guesses the reason, but I don*t know. 

"He is a lucky fellow, I know!" said Arthur, "to be 
safe in his bed at home ! This evening is a bore , and I wish 
the whole set were further off, instead of deluding Theo- 
dora ! 1 11 get her away when this dance is over." 

"Ha!" cried Mrs. Finch, suddenly stopping in front of 
them, and disengaging herseif from her parüier, as she 
breathlessly threw herseif down beside Violöt. " So, there 's 
Captain Martindale after all! How exemplary! And my 
poor Mrs. Martindale, thati told Jane and Mark to take 
such care of , left deserted to her husband's mercy ! " 
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"Snppose she wished for noüiing better/' said Arthur, 
go od-humouredly. 

'^I can't allow such things! Such a monopoty of our 
GKiardsmen after two years' marriage is beyond bfearing! 
What would they say to you in France ? " 

" We don't foUow French fashions," said Arthur, his gay 
tone making his earnest like jest. "I am going to take my 
ladieshome. Ishallseeforthecarriage, Violef 

"Mrs. Martindale will leam' my mazim — Never bring a 
husband to an evening party. There is nothing so much in 
the way." 

" Or that would be so glad to be let off," said Arthur, 
going. 

" You don't mean to take them away ! That is the climaz 
of all y our crimes ! Quite unallowable.*' 

"Many things unallowable are done,'' said Arthur; '^and 
I don't allow her to be over-tired." 

^^ Barbare" began Mrs. Finch, but with a bow, as if it 
was a compliment, he was gone in searchiof the carriage. 
She sat for amoment silent, then said, *^ Well! I must for- 
give him. I never thought to see him so careful of anything ! 
How happy Theodora seems in your manage, Quite a 
different creature; but perhaps that is from another 
cause?" 

Violet made a little attempt at a laugh. 

"I am glad of it," said Mrs. Finch, heartily. "It is a 
horrid stitf place for her at home, is it not? And I am de- 
lighted she should escape from it. How she got consent, I 
can't imagine; and Theodora has notions of her own, and 
would do nothin^without." 

"Lord Martindale has a very high opinion of Mr. Fo- 
theringham." • 

"I am not surprised. I read that book — a wonder for 
me , and was perfectly Sprise, But I did not think a genius 
with empty pockets woiüd haye gone down at Martindale ; 
Heartaease, L 21 
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and he is a bit of a bear, too, they say, though perhaps 
Theodora likes him the better for that'* 

<<Perhap8shedoes." 

'^ I hope he is worthj of her. He is the great pride of the 
cid folks at Worthboume. One heard of Percy 's perfections 
there moming, noon , and night, tili I conld have hated the 
Bonnd of his name. Very generous of me to ask him here 
to-night, is it not? but I wish he would have come. I want 
to judge of him myself. I could not bear all not to be per- 
fect with Theodora." 

There was little occasion for Yiolet to speak , Mrs. Finch 
always kept the whole conversation to herseif; but she could 
not but perceive that though the exaggeration and reckless- 
ness of style were unpleasing, yet it really was frank and 
genuine , and Theodora*s declaration that Georgina was far 
preferable to Jane was less incomprehensible. 

The evening was over, much to her relief; but there 
remained Theodora's bold undertaking to teil Mrs. Finch of 
Percy*s refusal to visit her. Any one eise would have let the 
subject drop , but Theodora thought this would be shabby 
and cowardly, and was resolved not to shrink from waming 
her friend. 

She found Georgina looking over some cards of invitation, 
with an air of great dissatisfaction, and almost the first 
words that greeted her were, ''Have you a card for Lady 
Albury'sparty?" 

'' Yes, I heard Yiolet ask Arthur if he should be at home 
forit" 

"Very stränge! We left our cards, I know, yet they 
never asked us to their party this week, and now seem to 
have missed us again. 1 wished particularly to go , for one 
is sure to meet all that is worth seeing, your knight among 
the rest They are prim, strait-laced, ezclusive people 
themselves ; but it is a house worth going to." 

''I did not remember that you knew them." 
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" Oh ! y es , we did ; vre used to be there pretty often when 
we lived with my uncle Edward; and it is not that they do 
not think my poor old man good enough for them, for we 
went to their parties last year. So , Mrs. Martindale has a 
Card, yousay!" 

Theodora's colour rose as she said, '^ Georgina, I am 
going to say what no one eise will teil you. It is not your 
marriage, bat you must take care — " 

The crimson of Mrs. Finch's cheeks, and the predpita- 
tion with which she started to her feet, would have discon- 
certed most persons; butTheodora, thongh she cast down 
her eyes, spoke the more steadily; '^You most be more 
guarded and reserved in manner if you wish to ayoid unkind 
remarks." 

"What? what? what?" cried Georgina, passionately, 
"what can the mostill-natured, the most censorious, accuse 
meof?" 

"It is not merely the ill-natured," said Theodora. "I 
know very well that you mean no härm, but you certainly 
have an air of trying to attraet attention." 
i/rr" Well , and who does not? Some do so more demurely 
and hypocritically than others ; but what eise does any one 
go into Company for? ' Do you expect us all to act the happy 
couple, like Captain and Mrs. Martindale the other night? 
You should have brought your own Percy to set us 
the example!" said she, ending with a most unpleasant 
laugh. 

Fy" Georgina, you must not expect to see Percy. He has 
rigid notions; he always avoids people who seek much 
after fashion and amusement, and, (I must say it, ) he 
will not begin an acquaintance while you go on in this wild 
way." 

"So!" exclaimed Georgina. "It is a new thing for the 
gentleman to be particular and fastidious ! I wonder what 
barm he thinks I should do him! But I see how it is! He 
means to take you away, turn you against me , the only crea- 

21* 
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ture in this world that ever cared for me. Are not you come 
to teil me he forbids you ever to come near me ? " 

^'Nono! Hedoesnot, andif hedid, wooldl listen?" 

"No, don't, don't displease him on my account!" cried 
Mrs. Finch. ^'Go and be happy with him, I am not worth 
caringfor, orvexingyourself about!" 

The tears stood on her buming cheeks, and Theodora 
eagerly replied , " Have no fancies about me. Nothing shall 
ever make me give up my oldest friend. You ought to know i 

me better than to think I would." 

"You are so unlike those I live with!" said Georgina, \ 

sadly, as an ezcuse for the distrust. "Oh! you don't know ' I 
what I have gone through , or you would pity me. You are 
the only thing that has not failed me. There is Jane, with 
her smooth tongue, and universal obligingness, she is the 
most selfish creature in existence. Her heart would go into 
a nutshell ! One grain of sympathy, and I would never have 
married! It was all her doing! She wanted luxuries! O 
Theodora, if I had but been near you ! " 

"Hush ! Georgina, this is no talk for a wife," said Theo- 
dora, severely. 

" I thought you pitied me ! " 

"I do, indeed I do; but I cannot let you talk in that 
way." 

"I never do so. No one eise would care to hear me." 

"Now listen to me , Georgina. You say you rely on me, 
as you do on no one eise. Will you hear me teil you the only 
way to be happy yourself — " 

"That is past," she murmured. 

" Or to stand well in the opinion of others ? I am putting 
it on low grounds." 

"I know what you are going to say ~ Go and live in the 
country, and set up a charity-school." 

" I say no such thing. I only ask you to be cautioas in 
your manners, to make Mr. Finch of more importance , an4 
not to let yourself be foUowed by your cousin — " 
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Again Georgina bnrst into her '^thom crackling'* laugh. 
" Poor Mark ! I thought that was Coming ! People will treat 
him as if he was a dragon ! " 

*'I knowyoumeanno härm," repeatedTheodora; "bat 
it cannot be right to allow any occasion for observations." 

''Now, Theodora, hear me. I dare say Jane has been 
telling you some of her plausible stories, which do more 
härm than good, because no one knows which pari to be- 
lieve. There was some nonsense between Mark and me 
when we were young and happy ! I confess that. Perhaps 
I thought he meant more than he did, and dwelt upon it as 
silly girls do, especially when they have no;thing eise to care 
for. Then came the discovery of all his debts and scrapes, 
poor fellow, and — I won't deny it — it half killed me, more 
especially when I found he had been attached to some low 
girl, and avowed that he had never seriously thought of 
me , — he believed I understood it as all sport. I was very 
ill. I wish I had died! There was no more to be done but 
to hate him! My uncle and aunt Edward were horridly 
savage, chiefly because I hindered them from going to Italy ; 
and Mrs. George Gardner thought I had been deluding 
Mark! Then Lady Fotheringham asked us, and — it was 
duU enough to be sure, and poor Pelham was always in 
the way — but they were kind comfortable folks. Lady 
Fotheringham is a dear old dame, and I was in duU spirits 
just then, and rather liked to poke about with her, and 
get her to teil me about your brother and his Helen, — " 

" Why ! Jane said you were dying of low spirits ! " 

** Well, so I was. I hated it excessively sometimes. Jane 
is not entirely false in that. The e venin gs were horrid , and 
Sundays beyond everything unbearable. I confess I was 
delighted to get away to Bath; but there — if Jane would 
but have helped me, I would, indeed I would, have been 
thankful to have gone back to Worthboume , even if I had 
had to play at draughts with Pelham for the rest of my days. 
But Jane was resolved, and all my strength and spirit had 
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been crushed out of me. She would not even let me write t6 
you nor to Lady Fotheringham tili it was too late." 

" Well ! that is all past ," said Theodora , whose face had 
shown more sympathy ihan ehe thought it right to express 
in words. " The point is , what is right now? " 

*'And you see it is foUy to say there is any härm or 
danger in my seeing Mark. He never had any attachment 
to me seyen years ago, nor any other time, and whatever 
I feit for him had a thorough eure. I am not ashamed to 
say I am glad he should be here to give him a chance of 
marrying a fortune. That h the whole story. Are you 
satisfied?" 

^^Satisfied on what I never doubted, your own inten- 
tions, but no further. You ought to abstain from all ap- 
pearance of evil." 

" I am not going to give my cousin up to please Lady Al- 
bury! No, nor all the Fotheringhams put together! You 
used to say you did not care for gossip I '* 

" No more I do , but I care for a proper appearance." 

" Very well. — Hush ! — here he comes." 

He was Mr. Gardner, and whether it w^s that Mrs. Finch 
was more guarded , or that her pleading influenced Theo- 
dora's judgment, nothing passed that could excite a suspi- 
cion that anything remained of the former feeling between 
the Cousins. . It was in truth exactly as Mrs. Finch said ; for 
yrhatever were her faults, she was perfectly Irank and sin- 
cere, clinging to truth, perhaps out of Opposition to her 
sister. Mark was not a man capable of any genuine or strong 
affection; and as Theodora rightly perceived, the härm of 
Georgina*s ways was not so much what regarded him, as in 
the love of dissipation, the unguarded forward manner with 
all gentlemen alike, and the reckless pursuit of excitement. 
There was aheart beneath, and warmth that might in time 
be worked upon by better tliings. 

" It is a great pity that people will drop her ," she said to 
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Yiolet. '' The more she is left to that stamp of society, the 
worse it is for her whole tone of mind." 

Yiolet agreed, pitied, and wished it could be helped; 
but whenever they met Mrs. Finch in Company, saw it was 
not wonderful that people did not Üke her. 

Mr. Gardner was, on the contrary, a general favourite. 
Every one called him good fpr nothing; butthen he was so 
very amusing I Yiolet could nev er find this out, shrank from 
his notice, and withdrew as muoh as possible from bis neigh- 
bourhood; Emma Branden generally adhering closely to her, 
so as to avoid one whom she viewed as a desperate designer 
on the Priory. 

It was in parties that Yiolet ehiefly saw Emma this spring. 
Theodora's presence in Cadogan-place frightened her away; 
and, besides, her mornings were occupied by Miss Mar- 
stone's pursuits. Lady Elizabeth made no objection to her 
sharing in these , though sometimes not fiiUy convinced of 
the prudence of all the accessories to their charities ; and 
still less pleased at the influence exercised by Theresa over 
her daughter's judgment 

Emma's distaste to society was now [fax more openly 
avowed, and was regarded by her not as a folly to be con- 
quered, but a mark of superiority. Her projects for Rick- 
worth were also far more prominent. Miss Marstone had 
swept away the veil that used to shroud them in the deepest 
recess of Emma's mind, and to Yiolet it seemed as if Üiey 
were losing their gloss by being produced whenever the 
friends wanted something to talk about Moreover, Emma, 
who.was now within a few months of twenty-one, was seized 
with a vehement desire to extort her mother's consent to put- 
them at once in ezecution, and used to startle Yiolet by 
pouring out lamentations over her promise, as if it was a 
cruel l^raldom. Yiolet argued that the scheme was likely 
to be much better weighed by giving time to think. 

'^It has been the thought of my life! Besides, I have 
Theresa's judgment; and, oh! Yiolet, mamma means it 
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well, I know; bat ehe does not know what she asks of me! 
Think, think if I should die in the guilt of sacrilege ! " 

"Reallj, Emma, you should not say such dreadful things. 
It is not your doing." i 

" No ; but I reap the benefit of it My grandfather bought 
it. Oh ! if it should bring a curse with it? " 

"Well, but, Emma, I should think, even if it be wrong 
to hold it, that cannot be your fault yet You mean to 
restore it; and surely it must be better to keep it as yet, than 
to act directly against your mother's wishes." 

" I don*t mean to act against her wishes ; but if she would 
only wish otherwise ! " 

"Perhaps it is the best preparation to be obliged to wait 
patiently." 

"If it was for any good reason; but I know it is only 
because it would better suit maiiiraa's old English notions to 
see me go and marry in an ordinary way , like any common- 
place woman, as Theresa says. Ah! you would like it too, 
Violet. It is of no use talking to you ! As Theresa says , the 
English domestic mind has but one type of goodness." 

Violet did not like to hear her dear Lady Elizabeth con- 
temned; but she had no r^ady answer, and humbly resigned 
herseif to Emma*s belief that she was less able to enter into 
her feelings than that möst superior woman, Theresa 
Marstone. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



Give nnto me , made lowly wls« , 
Tbe spirit of self^sacrifice. 



When Arthur went with his regiment to Windsor, the 
ladies intended to spend their eyenings at home, a rule which 
had many exceptions, althoughViolet was so liable to suffer 
from late hours and crowded rooms, that Lady Elizabeth 
begged her to abstain from parties, and offered morethan 
once to take Charge of Theodora; but the reply always was 
that they went out very little , and that this once it would not 
hurt her. 

The truth was that Theodora had expressed a decided 
aversion to going out with the Brandons. * * Lady Elizabeth 
sits down in the most stupid part of the room," she said, 
'' and Emma Stands by her side with the air of a martyr. 
They look like a pair of respectable country cousins set 
down all astray, wishing for a safe corner to runinto, and 
wondering at the great and wicked world. And they go 
away inhumanly early, whereas if I do have the trouble of 
dxessing, itshall notbe for nothing. I ingeniously eluded 
all going out with them last year, and a great mercy it was 
to them." 

So going to a royal ball was all Theodora vouchsafed to 
do under Lady Elizabeth's protection ; and as her objections 
could'not be disdosed, Violet was obliged to leare itto be 
supposed that it was for her own gratification that she always 
accompanied her ; although not only was the exertion and 
the subsequent fatigue a serere tax on her stre^igth, but she 
was often uneasy and distressed by Theodora's conduct. 
Her habits in Company had not been materially changed by 
her engagement; she was still beut on being the first object, 
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and Violet sometimes feit that her manner was hardly fair 
upon those who were Ignorant of her circumstances. For 
Theodora's own sake, it was unpleasant to see her in con- 
yersation with Mr. Gardner; and not only on her account 
but on that of Lord St. Erme , was her uncertain treatment 
of him a vezation to Violet 

Violet, to whom Theodora's lovers were wont to turn 
when suffering from her caprice , was on very friendly terms 
with the young ;£arl. He used to come and stand bj her, 
and talk to her about Wrangerton , and seem quite amused 
and edified by her quiet enthusiasm for it, and for Hel- 
vellyn, and her intimaey with all the pictures which he had 
sent home and almost forgotten. His sister was another 
favourite theme ; she was many years younger than himself, 
and not yet come out; but he was very desirous of intro- 
ducing her to Mrs. and Miss Martindale; and Violet, who 
had heärd of Lady Lucy all her life, was much pleased when 
a day was fixed for a quiet dinner at Mrs. Delaval's, the aunt 
with whom she lived. How Mrs. Moss would enjoy hearing 
ofit! 

.The day before was one of the firsthot days of summer, 
and Violet was so languid that she looked forward with dread 
to the evening, when they were to go to a soiree at Mrs. 
Bryanstone's, and she lay nursing herseif, wishing for any 
pretence for declining it. Theodora Coming in, declared 
that her going was out of the question ; but added, "Georgina 
Finch 18 to be there ; she will call for me." 

^*I shall be better when the heat of the day is over." 

"So you may, but you shall not go for all that. You 
know Arthur is Coming home ; and you must save yourself 
for your Delavals to-morrow." 

"I thank you, but only " — she hesitated — "if only you 
would be so kind as to go with Lady Elizabeth." 

" I will manage for myself , thank you. I shall not think 
of seeing you go out to-night. Why , I went out continually 
with Georgina ladt summer" — as she saw Violefs look of 
disappointment. 
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" Yes, but all is not the same now." 

''The same in effect I am not going to attend to non- 
sensical gossip. Georgina is what she was then, and the 
same is right for me now as was right last year. I am not 
going to tum against her — *' 

"But, Theodora," säidViölefsweakvoice, "Percysaid 
he hoped you never would go out with her; and I said you 
never should , if I could help it." 
• Never was Theodora more incensed than on hearing that 
Percy and this young girl had been arranging a check on her 
actions, and she was the more bent on defiance. 

"Percy has nothing to do with it," she began; but she 
was interrupted by a message to know whether Lady Eliza- 
beth Brandon might see Mrs. Martindale. 

Her entrance strengthened Theodora's hands, and she 
made an instant appeal to her, to enforce on Violet the 
necessity of resting that evening. Lady Elizabeth fuUy 
assented, and at once asked Theodora to join her. 

"I thank you, I have another arrangement," she said, 
reckless of those entreating eyes; "I am to go with Mrs. 
Finch." 

"And I believe I shall be quite well enough by-and-by," 
said Violet 

" My dear, it is not to be thought of for you." 

"Yes, Lady Elizabeth, I trust her to you to make her 
hear reason ," said Theodora. " I shall leave her to you." 

Poor Violet, already in sufficient dread of the evening, 
was obliged to endure a reiteration of all its possible con- 
.sequences. Lady Elizabeth was positively grieved and 
amazed to find her, as she thought, resolutely set upon 
gaieties, at all risks, and spared no argument that could 
alarm her into remaining quietly at home , even assuring her 
that it was her duty not to endanger herseif for the sake of a 
little ezcitement or amusement. Violet could only shut her 
eyes to restrain the buming tears, and listen, without one 
Word in vindication, unül Lady Elizabeth had exhausted her 
rhetoric, and, rising, with some coolness told her she still 
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hoped that she would tliink better of it, but that she wished 
ber hosband was at home. 

Violet would fsun have hid ber face in ber good Mend's 
bosom, and poured out her griefs, but sbe could only feel 
that she was forfeiting for ever the esteem of one sbe loved 
so much. She beld out, bowever. Not tili the door had 
closed did she relax her restraint on herseif, and give way to 
the oyerwhelming tears. Helpless, frightened, perplexed, 
foreed into doing what might be fatal to her! and every one, 
even Arthur, likely to blame her! The burst of weeping 
was as terrified, as violent, as despairing as those of last 
year. 

But sbe was not, as then, inconsolable; and as thefirst 
agitation spent itself she resumed her seif - command^ 
checked her sobs by broken sentences of prayer, growing 
faller and clearer, tiien again soft and misty, tili she fairly 
cried herseif to sleep. She slept only for a short interval, 
but it had brought back her composure , and she was able to 
frame a prayer to be directed to do right and be guarded 
from härm ; and then to tum her mind steadily to the de- 
cision. It was her duty, as long as it was in her power, tobe 
with ber busband's sister , and guard her from lowering her- 
seif by her associates. ' She was bound by her promise to 
Percy, and she could only trust that no barm would ensue. 

"If it should," thought poor Violet, "I may honestly 
hope it is in the way of what I believe my duty; so it would 
be a cross , and I should be helped under it. And if the 
Brandons blame me — that is a cross again. Suppose I was 
to be as ill again as I was before — suppose I should not get 
through it — Oh ! then I could not bear to have wilfally 
neglected a duty! And the next party? Oh! no need for 
thinking of that ! I must only take thought for the day." 

And soon again she slept. 

Theodora had gone out so entirely convinced that Violet 
would relinquish her Intention, that, meeting Mrs. Finch, 
she arranged to be taken up at eleven o'clock« 
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On returning home she heard that Mrs. Martindale was 
asleep ; and as they had dined early, she drank coffee in her 
own room, and read with the Brogden girl, as part of her 
System of compiensation, intending to spare i^rther dis- 
cossion by seeing Yiolet no more that ni^t. She proceeded 
to dress her hair — not as helplessly as at first, for the 
lessons had not been without fruit , but to-night nothing had 
a good effect. Not being positively handsome, her good 
looks depended on colour, dress, and light; and the dislike 
to failore, and ^he desire to conunand attention, made it 
irritating to find her hair obstinate and her omaments un- 
becoming; and she was in no placid state when Yiolet 
entered the room, readydressed. 
"Violet! Thisistoofoolish!»' 
*^I am a great deal better now, thank you.V 
'*But I have settled it with Georgina; she is coming to 
call for me." 

"This is not out of her way; it will make no difference 
to her." 

"But, Violet, I will not let you go; Arthur would not 
allowit. You are not fit for it." 

" Yes, thank you, I believe I am." 

"You believe! It is very ridiculous of you to venture 
when you only believe," said Theodora, never imagining 
that those mild weary tones could withstand her for a 
moment. "Stay at home and rest. You know Arthur may 
come at any time." 

"I mean to go, if you please — I know I ought" 

"Then remember, if you are ill, it is your fault, not 
mine." 

Violet attempted a meek smile. 

Theodora could only show her annoyance by impatience 
with her toilette. Her sister tried to help her, but nothing 
suited , nothing pleased her — all was untoward ; and at last 
Violet said , " Is Percy to be there ? " 
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'' Not a Chance of it. What made you think so ? *' 

'^Becanse yon care so mach.*' 

Somehow, that saying stung her to the quick, and the 
xnore because it was so innocently spoken. 

"I do not care," she said. "You are so simple, Violet, 
you fancy all courtships must be like your own. One can't 
spend siz years like six weeks." 

The colour rushed painfnlly into Violet's face , and she 
quitted the room. It was a moment of dire shame and grief 
to Theodora, who had not intended a taunt, but rather to 
ezcuse her own doings ; and as the words came back on her, 
and she perceived the most unmerited reproach they must 
have conveyed, she was about to hurry affer jJier sister, 
ezplain, and entreat her pardon. Almost immediately, 
however, Violet retumed, with her hands füll of some 
beautiful geraniums, that moming sent to her by Mrs. Har- 
rison. 

"See," said she, "I think a wreath of these might look 
well." 

Theodora trusted the blush had been the work of her 
own guilty fancy, and, re'coUecting how often Mrs. NesbiVs 
innuendoes had glanced aside , thought it best not to revive 
the subject She did not estimate even the sacrifice it was to 
part with the glowing fragrant flowers, the arrangement 
of which had freshened Violet's spirits that evening when 
not in tune for other occapation, and she did not know that 
there was one little sigh of fellow-feeling at their destiny 
of drooping and fading in the crowd and glare. Their 
brilliant hues had great; success, and set off the deep 
black eyes and hair to unusual advantage when woven by 
those dextrous fingers. The toilette was complete, and 
Theodora as kind as she could be, between shame at her 
own Speech and dislike to being softened by little female 
arts. 

"I only wish you looked better yourself,*' she said. 
" You are too pale for that old white dress." 
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" It is the coolest I have ready. It must do." 

Theodora could not accuse her of oyer-carefulness of 
her renown asabeauty. Her dress was, of course, appro- 
priate, but aimed at no more; and her wom, languid ap- 
pearance did not cause her a moment's thought, since Arthur 
was not there to see. 

They found the room very warm and crowded. Theodora 
saw Violet lodged on an ottoman , and then strayed away to 
lier own friends. Mrs. Finch soon arrived, and attacked 
her for having let them go on a fooFs errand. 

"I could not help it," said Theodora, "she would 
come." 

"She looks very unwell," said Mrs. Finch; "but, poor 
ihing, it would be too hard to miss everything this year." 

"Or does she come as your trusty knight*s deputy?" 
asked Jane. 

There was dancing; but when Captain Fitzhugh brought 
Theodora back to her seat, Violet whispered, "I am sorry, 
but would you dislike Coming home now?" 

"Oh! I am engaged to Lord St. Erme, and then to 
Mr. Grardner , and — But you go home ; you have done your 
duty, my dear. Go home, and to sleep. Georgina will 
bring me. Captain Fitzhugh will find you the carriage." 

She walked off with Lord St. Erme, and came no more 
that way. Presently there was some confiision. 

" A lady fainting," said her partner, and she sawEmma 
looking dreadfiilly frightened. Conscience was enough/ 
without the name passing from mouth to mouth. Theodora 
.sprang forward, and foUowing the movement, found herseif 
in a room where Violet's insensible figure had just been 
placed on a bed. Lady Elizabeth was there j and Emma, 
and Mrs. Bryanstone. Theodora feit as if no one but herseif 
should touch Arthur's wife ; but she had never before wit- 
nessed a fainting fit, and, in her constemation and guilti- 
ness, knew not how to.be serviceable, so that all that was 
required was done by the other ladies. She had never ex- 
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perieneed snch alarm and remorse as now, while standing 
watching, nntil the'eyes slowly opened, looked ronnd un- 
easily tili thej feil on her, then closed forafew moments, 
bnt soon were again raised , white the soft low words were 
heard, "Thank you, I beg your pardon!" then, with an 
imploring, deprecatinggaze onher, ^^lamsorry; indeed I 
cotüdnoth^lpit!'' 

Theodora was almost OTercome; but Lady Elizabeth 
gave a waming squeeze to her arm, whispering, "Take 
care, don't agitate her;" and t^iis, recalling the sense that 
otherswerepresent, brought back her self-possession , and 
she only kissed Violet, tenderly bade her lie still, and hoped 
she was better. 

She smiled, and declared herseif refreshed, as the wind 
blew on her from the open window, and she feit the cold 
water on her face , and there was no silencing her thanks and 
apologiös for giving trouble. She said she was well enough 
to go home ; and, as soon as the carriage was found, sat up, 
looking shivering and forlom,but still sammoning up smiles. 
" Good night , dear Lady Elizabeth ," she said ; " thank you 
very much. You see you were right" 

Lady Elizabeth offered to go home with her, but she 
could not bear to occasion further Sensation, and, besides, 
understood Theodora^s face. She refused, and her friend 
kissed her, and promised to come early to-morrow to see 
her; but, mingled with all this care and kindness, there 
was something of " I told you so." 

She trembled so much when she stood up , that Theodora 
put' her strong arm round her, and nearly carried her down 
stairs , gratified to find her clinging to her,, and refdsing all 
other Support. Scarcely a word was spoken as they went 
home, but Theodora held the band, which was cold, limp, 
and shaking, and now and then she madeinquiries, alwaya 
answeredby "Better, thank you." 

Theodora had her directions from Lady Elizabeth , and 
intended to make up for hei^ misdeeds by most attentire 
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care; but, on Coming home, they found that Arthur had 
arrived, and gone to bed, so that nothing was in her power 
but to express mord kind wishes and regrets than she could 
stay to hear or to answer in her extinguished Toice. 

Theodora wasagood deal shocked, but also provoked, 
at having been put in the wrong. She feit as if she had 
sustained a defeat, and as if Violet would have an advantage 
over her for the future , managing her by her health , just as 
she ruled Arthur. 

" But I will not submit," thought Theodora. "I will not 
bear with interference , if not from Perey, certainly not 
from his deputy — a mere spoilt child, a very good child, 
but spoilt by her position, by John's over-estimate of her, 
and by the deference exacted by her weakness and her en- 
gagingness. She has very sweet, winning ways, and I am 
very fond of her in reason , but it will be very good for her to 
see I ean be kind to her without being her slave." 

In this mind Theodora went to sleep, but was wakened 
in the early morning by Arthur' s voiee on the stairs , calling 
to Sarah. She threw on her dressing-gown, and half-opening 
her door , begged to know what was the matter. 

" Only that you have done for her with your freaks and 
your wilfulness ," answered Arthur, roughly. 

" She is not ill? " exclaimed the terrified sister. 

" Of course she is. I can't think what possessed you." 

"I tried hard to keep her at home. But, oh! Arthur, 
where are you going?" 

"TofetchHarding." 

" Can I do anything? Canibeofuse? Let me go to her. 
Oh! Arthur, prayletme." 

He went into the room, and brought back word that 
Violet wanted no one but Sarah, and was a little more com- 
fortable; only begging Theodora would be so kind as to go 
to the nursery , lest little Johnnie should awake. 

Thither she repaired, but without the satisfaction of use- 
fiüness , for the child slept soundly tili his nurse retumed. 
Mr. Harding had been there, and Mrs.Martindale was better, 
Jleartseate, l, 22 
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needing onlj complete quiet; but Sarah was eztremely brief, 
scomfal, and indignant, and bestowed very few words on 
Miss Martindale. " Yes , Ma'am — no , Ma'am ," was all that 
hard pumping could extract, except funereal and mysterious 
sighs and shakes of the head, and a bustling about, that 
could only be understood to intimate that she wished to 
have her nursery to herseif. 

It was still so early that Theodora had time to go to 
church; as usual^^she met the Brandons; and Lady Eliza- i 
beth, much concerned at her tidings, came home with her 
to see how the patient was going on. 

Lady Elizabeth forbore to reproach Violet, but she l^c- 
tured Arthur on allowing her to be imprudent He took it in ^ 
very good part, not quite disagreeing when toldthey were 
all too young together , and made a hearty protest that she 
should be well looked after for the future. 

He was certainly doing his part. All the moming he was 
in and out, up and down stairs, effectually preventing any 
rest, as his sister thought 

Theodora's time passed in stränge variations of contri- ^ 
tion, jealousy, and perverseness. She was hurt athis dis- 
pleasure, — she was injured by her exclusion from Violet's 
room, — she was wounded even by her little nephew, who 
cried downstairs for mamma, and upstairs for Sarah, and 
would not be content with her best endeavours to make him 
happy. Andy et, when, after carefolly looking to see that 
he could come to no härm, Sarah was obliged to place him 
on the floor and leave him for the first time alone with his | 

father, he sat motionless, fixed in eamest, intent con- I 
templation, like a sort of distant worship of him, keeping I 
him likewise in a silent amused wonder, what would come , 
next ; and when it ended in a gravely , distinctly pronounced, 
" Papa ! " Arthur started as if it had been a jackdaw speak- 
ing, then picked up the little fellow in his arms and carried 
himofftoshow, as a natural curiosity, tohismother! At. i 
any other time , Theodora would have been charmed at the | 
rare sight of Arthur fondling his little boy; now she only j 
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feit that nobody wanted her, and that she was depriyed of 
even the dignity of a nursery-maid. 

Her Chief occupation was answering inquiries,and writing 
notes to decline their evening engagements, — the dinner 
at Mrs. Delaval's among the rest, for she and Arthur were 
equally resolved to remain at home that evening, and she 
-wished to persuade herseif that they were Violet's friends, 
not her own. 

In the midst, Mrs. Finch and Miss Gardner called, and 
in her state of irritation, the smooth tongue of the latter was 
oil to the flame. 

"Poor thing, no doubt she thinks she has been making 
a heroic exertion. Well, she has her reward! It must be 
delightful to have caused such a Sensation. Your brother 
is a raost devoted husband.** 

"And did she really go because she would not trust you 
withouther?" said Mrs. Finch. "Well, thatisagoodjokel" 

"I think you must be glad they do not live at Brogden," 
quietly added Jane, in the midst of her sister's laughter. 

"It has been put into her head," said Theodora, "that 
she ought to look after me , and a great mistake it is." 

" Yes,you are not come here to be less free than last year, 
whenLord and Lady Martindalehad you in their own hands," 
said Greorgina. " If I were you I would do something strong 
all at once, and settle that matter. That was the way you 
used to dispose of the govemesses." 

"I am not quite what I was then , Greorgina." 

" But what is it that she objects to ? I see," as Jane made 
a sign, as if to advise her not to inquire. "Is it to your 
Coming out with me? Well! Ideclare, that is pretty well, 
considenng who she was. I thought better things of her, 
with her soft voice, as if she was thankful to be spoken to, 
after all the notice I have taken of her." — 

" Hush ! hush ! I teil you, she would never have originated 
the notion, but it has been put into her, and when she thinks 
a thing right, nothing will stop her." 

22* 
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"We will see that!" said Georgina. "Come and dine 
with US to- night, and then we are going to Der Freischütz. 
Come—" ' 

" That is impossible , thank you. We have given up the 
dinner at the Delavals , and I do not intend to go out in the 
evening any more. I came here to take care of her, and I 
mean to do so thoroughly.*' 

"Not to go out any more!" cried Georgina, horrified. 

" I honour Theodora," said Jane. " Such devotion is like 
her, and must win her brother*s gratitude." 

"No devotion at all. I like a rational evening with her 
much better than a cram like last night's." 

"With her alone?" said Jane, slily. 

Theodora crimsoned. Percy had instigated Violet's 
Opposition, and she was in no charity with him. Jane saw 
there was annoyance, and turned the subject, before her 
sister could open on it. With all her quiet ways, Jane 
had the mastery over the impetuous Georgina, whom she 
apparently flattered and cherished as a younger sister, but 
in reality made subservient to her own purposes. Indeed, 
Jane was like the Geraldine of Christabelle ; without actually 
speaking evil she had the power of insinuating her own 
views , so that even the lofty and sincere nature of Theodora 
was not proof against her. Poor Violet ! while she perilled 
herseif, and sacrificed her friend's good opinion, her sister's 
mind was being hardened and poisoned against her. 

"I am^fraid," said Jane, "that it is of no uso then to talk 
to you of what Georgina and I have been planning." 

"Oh! Theodora must come to that at any rate!" cried 
Georgina, "or I will never forgive her nor Mrs. Martindale 
neither. Do you remember our old birthday treat to 
Richmond?" 

" To be sure I do ! " cried Theodora. "It was one of the 
most delightful days I ever had in my life. I have loved 
cowslips doubly, for the treat the sight of them was , in the 
midstof London and masters, seven years ago ! Why, you 
will be twenty-four next week , Georgina!" 
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"Growing to an unmentionable age,'* said G^eorgina. 
"Well, I have set my heart on a pic-nic to ßichmond again. 
Mark is to take a steamer for us, and I know of plenty of 
people who will make a charming party ! *' 

"I should like it better without the people," said 
Theodora. 

"Oh! nonsense, one can't babble of green-fields, and 
run after cowslips at our age , unless one is in love ! " said 
Georgina. "If you were going to bring your Perey, per- 
haps , we would not interfere with your sweet rural felicity, 
mj dear." 

" We will bring some one eise ," said Jane. "After poor 
Mrs. Martindale had carried you off, Theodora, I found the 
author of Paimlippo looking extremely disconsolate, and 
hinting to him that such a scheme was in agitation , and that 
you were included in it, he looked so eager that he will be 
for ever beholden to Georgina for an invitation." 

"Poor Lord St. Erme!" said Georgina. "It really is a 
shame , Theodora.. I rather take him under my protection. 
Shall he come or shall he not ? '* 

"It makes no difference to me," said Theodora, coolly. 

" Whatever it does to him , eh ? " 

"But, Georgina, you are not in the least secure of 
Theodora,** l&aid Jane, satirically. "She is devoted to 
Mrs. Martindale." 

"If my sister-in-law is not well, I shall not leave her; if 
she is , you may depend upon me.*' 

"I shall do no such thiüg, whatever Georgina does," said 
Jane. 

"I am sure Mrs. Martindale has ways and means.*' 

"I shall not stay without real reason." 

" And bring the Captain ! " entreated Mrs. Finch. 

" Still more doubtful,*' suggested Jane. 

" Yes, I think you will not get him," said Theodora; "but 
I will certainly join you, provided Violet is not really ül." 
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**I am yery good friends with that pretty sister of yours/' 
said Jane. *^ I will call some day , and try to get her permis- 
sion for him." 

" Once — twice *— you have failed us," said Mrs. Finch, 
rising to take leaye. ''This third time, and I shall believe 
it is some one eise in the shape of Theodora Martindale." 

" I will not fail ," repeated Theodora. 

They departed, and presently Arthur came down. " How 
long those women have been here ! Have they been hatching^ 
treason? I want you to go up and sit with Violet ; I am going 
out for an hour.'' 

It was a tame conclusion to the moming's alarms when a 
brisk voice answered , " Come in " at her knock , and Violet 
lay very comfortably reading; her eyes bright and lively, 
and her cheeks with almost their own colour. Her sweet 
smile and gratefal face chased away ill humour; and Theo- 
dora was so affectionate and agreeable as to surprise herseif, 
and make her believe berself subject to the fascinationViolet 
ezercised over her brothers. 

She told Arthur, on bis retum, that Violet was just ill 
enough to make waiting on herprettypastime; but was some- 
thing between alarmed and angry to find him still uneasy. 
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